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CONSIDERATIONS ON THE RELATIVE DUTIES AND INTERESTS OP 
MOTHER COUNTRIES AND COLONIES. 


In reviewing the various features by which England is distin- 
guished from all other nations of the earth, there is not one more 


; striking or more important than the vastness of her distant pos- 
; sessions, andthe successive conquests and complete control which 
. the little island we inhabit has established over separate portions of 
“ the globe, each exceeding in size and population the country on, 
e which it is dependent, and forming, in the whole, much more than 
sufficient for the colonies of every nation in Europe. ° If, therefore, 
> - it be an object of importance to any people, to understand clearly 

the relative duties and interests of Mother Countries and Colonies, 
\- it is pre-eminently so to the people of England. And yet, it is no 
v. exaggeration to say, that there is no country in Europe where 
i the true policy on this subject .is so imperfectly understood ; nor 


any country, either in ancient or modern times, that ever behaved 
practically towards its foreign dependencies with so little wisdom 


* or so little justice as England. ‘This will be considered, no doubt, 

: a bold assertion by some. But we think it will be satisfactorily 
” supported by the evidence of fact and reasoning, before we con- 
TS clude. And that we may reach this conclusion through the pro- ‘ 
or, gressive stages of patient inquiry and legitimate deductions, we 
4 will begin at the fountain head. 
ig- The universal passion—the love of power—which shows itself 


at every stage of human life, from infancy to old age, and in every 
state and condition of man, from the lowest extreme of barbarism to 


Irs. the highest pinnacle of refinement, is alone sufficient to account 
+ for that thirst of foreign conquest which has, at different periods 
~ own. The “ glory” of subduing millions to the will of one, has 
aes 


been the only avowed motive of nearly all the great invaders who, 
from time to time, have quitted their own countries to overrun, if 
possible, the whole habitable earth. Alexander of Maeedon, 
though achieving more than most of his successors, was but-a 
Oriental Herald, Vot. 10. P 
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C. of the world, led men in large bodies, first to explore, and then to 
the enslave and bring under their dominion, countries weaker than their , - 
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faithful type of that class, of which, his age and prowess place him 
by universal assent at the head. He did, indeed, for himself, what 
others of less tnterprise and energy have been content to have 
done for them by delegation. His desert-marches, his hard-fought 
battles, and his gorgeous triumphs, were alternately endured and 
enjoyed by him in person; so that, if he grasped at universal do- 
minion, he did not, like others of less pardonable ambition, shrink 
from the toils and dangers by which alone it was to be won. ‘The 
same may be said of his imitators in later times, whether among the 
Romans, the Mongols, the Tartars, the Arabs, or even the French ; 
whose latest and greatest leader, Napoleon, was not content to 
sigh in the voluptuous repose of sovereignty, for “ ships, colonies, 
and commerce,” but encountered cheerfully the perils of battle 
and the rigours of opposing elements, to open himself a path to 
these objects of his intense desire. It is on this principle, and with 
this view of extended dominion alone, that Asia has been so often 
overrun by swarms of invaders from the West and North; that 
the Roman empire, after being itself built up by the conquests of 
other lands, fell a prey to the Seandinavian hordes; the Greek 
empire, to the wandering tribes of Seythian Turks; the northern 
belt of Africa, to the Eastern Moslems; and the splendid king- 
dom of Grenada, to the warlike Moors. In this succession of na- 
tions struggling in continual strife for mastery, every portion of the 
ancient world, and much also of the modern, has alternately been 
placed in the condition of master and slave ; the lords of the uni- 
verse have become the dependents of some power once inferior to 
themselves ; and each, in its turn, has shared the common fate of 
being a colony, an appanage, or a dependency on the will of others, 
seated at a distance from the spot itself. 

It istrue, that conquest by arms is not the only means by which such 
colonies or dependencies have been formed. The ancient Greeks 
established colonies in Asia Minor and Sicily, which appear to have 
consisted of large bodies of men, dissatisfied with their condition 
at home, from political or other causes, and emigrating, voluntarily 
and in concert, under some leader of their own choice, making war 
on no one, but taking peaceable possession of favourable situations 
for the establishment of infant states, wherever the soil, climate, 
and other considerations induced them to remain. The Romans had 
also other colonies, besides those acquired by conquest, formed by 
the occasional separation of certain portions of the population from 
the main body of the nation, settling in some province of the 
empire, yet still continuing subject to the laws by which the other 
portions were equally governed. But the latest, and, on the whole, 
the most remarkable of the modes in which colonies have been 
planted, are those which led to the possessions of the British in 
Asia, in America, and in the new continent of Australasia. There 
is something sublime in the spectacle of Columbus traversing the 
Atlantic in search of a sherter route to India, and planting the 
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standard of his loyalty and faith upon the shores of a new and 
hitherto unheard-of world. There is that which commands uni- 
versal admiration in the daring spirit of Da Gama weathering the 
tempestuous Cape, and forcing his way through all the threaten- 
ing horrors of an unknown passage, to the “ farther Ind.” But the 
manner in which we English have acquired, planted, and used 
almost all our distant possessions, has in it a mixture of meanness, 
perfidy, and folly, disgusting to contemplate, and the stain of which 
will require ages of good government to wipe away. Religious 
persecution, that most hateful, and hitherto most incurable, of all 
the plagues by which the world has yet been afflicted, first led to 
the peopling with exiled Englishmen of the wilds and savannahs of 
America. The outpouring of her jails and dungeons first led to 
the settlement of Australasia with her most incorrigible criminals. 
And the mean and treacherous manner in which our first footing 
was obtained in India, where a few merchants, humbly demanding 
permission to build warehouses for their goods on the coasts of 
Coromandel and Malabar, had scarcely entrenched themselves 
within the asylums afforded to them, than they turned the very 
protection for which they had sued, against the power that granted 
it, is not to be surpassed in baseness and ingratitude by the annals 
of the world, rich as they are in every variety of crime. 

If, however, the manner in which we have acquired our distant 
possessions be less glorious and less honourable than that pursued 
by other nations, the manner in which we have used these pos- 
sessions is still more remarkable for its difference. It was the 
boast of the Greeks, that they carried into Asia a fixed design to im- 
part to the barbarians whom they subdued, the superior knowledge 
and civilization of the Western world ; and although the Indians of 
that day were much higher in the scale of all that dignifies existence 
than we have found them in their present more degenerate condi- 
tion, no one can doubt but that a large infusion of useful knowledge 
followed the march of Alexander to the Indus, and that he left be- 
hind him more splendid and more durable monuments of Grecian 
excellence than the altars he erected on the banks of the Hyphasis. 
The colonies of Asia Minor, it is well known, made more rapid ad- 
vances in all the arts and elegancies of life than even the mother 
country that had planted them. And the state of Egypt, Syria, 
and the Decapolis, while colonies of Rome, was such as to prove, 
beyond all doubt, that so far from any restrictions being placed on 
the full development of their resources of wealth and power, 
the highest degree of encouragement must have been given by the 

parent state, to have brought her offspring to the proud condition 
in which they lived ; the very ruins of their cities exhibiting, after 
a lapse of nearly twenty centuries, greater indications of splendour 
and enjoyment, within a square of one single degree of latitude and 
longitude, than is to be found at the present moment in all the de- 
pendencies of England put together, though these are now consi- 
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dered to be in the zenith of their prosperity, and present a surface 
of more than a thousand times the same extent ! 

This almost incredible degree of inferiority to those who have 
gone before us in the self-same path, as far as the mere possession 
of distant dependencies is concerned, though the mode of acquisi- 
tion and of treatment were so different, ought, one would think, to 
humble the pride of those who so preposterously proclaim them- 
selves to be the greatest of people, and seriously believe their con- 
stitution to be “ the envy of surrounding nations, and the admiration 
of the world.” The folly of our countrymen is not, however, greater 
than their ignorance, in all that concerns the welfare of their distant 
possessions. ‘They know just enough to repeat, in cuckoo notes, 
the thousand times reiterated assertion, that “ India is the brightest 
jewel in the British crown.” But they know nothing of the dark 
and deadly spots by which the lustre of that jewel is bedimmed. 
They defend the separation of the Spanish colonies in America 
from the mother country, on the ground of unjust treatment by the 
parent state. But they do not know that their own conduct towards 
their Colonies in India, is more base, more impolitic, and more 
tyrannical than any ever pursued by Spain towards either the 
Spaniards, or the Indians, of which her American viceroyalties were 
composed: And even with the splendid success of the United States 
hefore their eyes, the successful revolt of the Haytians within the 
same hemisphere, and the still more striking, as well as more recent, 
example of the whole continent of South America shaking off the 
fetters that bound them in vassalage to their European masters,— 
the English Government, and the English nation, go on in that con- 
tented ignorance and apathy on every question involving the hap- 
piness or durability of their Eastern empire, as if it were a colony 
of the moon, or a dependency of the Georgium Sidus, with which we 
had no more concern than with the changes of the temperature in 
those distant planets. Never was there so great a responsibility, 
moral or political, imposed on any nation, as that which places the 
fate of a hundred millions of sensitive and intelligent beings in our 
hands in India. Never was there a trust so lightly regarded, so 
shamefully neglected, so grossly abused; and, it may be safely 
added, never was the guilt of such conduct on the part of the Go- 
vernment more deeply participated by, or more justly chargeable 
on, the people of England, than in this particular instance. When 
abuses of power on the part of rulers oceur, and notwithstanding 
every effort of those who perceive and abhor the injustice to redress 
it, the strong arm of authority maintains its vigour, and defeatsevery 
mode adopted to obtain relief, the tyrant and the tyranny may alone 
share the blame. But when, as in the case of India, the most erying 
abuses, the most odious oppressions, not only happen, but are pro- 
claimed in every street, and at every corner, and yet those self-named 
‘* faithful sentinels” who affect to live only for the purpose of exposing 
and resisting the enemies of liberty and mankind, are mute as the 
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tongueless slave, and deaf to every call,—what is the natural, nay, 
the necessary conclusion, but that their apathy and their silence is 
even more criminal than the deeds of the perpetrators? For pas- 
sion, and a thousand allurements, may tempt tothe one, while nothing 
but native indifference to virtue and vice, or the most abject and 
grovelling slavery of soul, could lead to or even account for the 
other. 

But we must pass from these general reflections, important as we 
deem them to be, to the more detailed consideration of the duties 
and interests of Mother Countries, proposed to be examined in the 
present article. We are aware of the various distinctions which have 
been so nicely drawn between colonies and settlements, classing them 
according to the motives which led to their formation, or the modes 
in which they are perpetuated and governed. But, to avoid all 
ambiguity on that head, we desire to be understood, as meaning, 
by the word Colony, any port, place, island, or continental posses- 
sion, remote from the Mother Country, yet subject to her dominion, 
garrisoned by her troops, wearing the national flag, and governed 
by individuals deriving their authority from the parent state and 
acting under orders received from thence. ‘This definition will, we 
believe, equally embrace the Canadas, Halifax, Bermuda, the West 
Indies, Gibraltar, Malta, the Cape, the Mauritius, Ceylon, India, 
and Australasia, to the whole of which we think the term may 
be equally well applied ; for though there are distinetive differences 
in each, if classed according to the divisions alluded to, yet, in the 
great general features described, they are strictly Dependencies or 
Colonies, and come equally within the range of our inquiries, 


In pursuing these, we shall concede at once, that the duty of each 
is to pursue its own separate interest; and endeavour to show, at 
the same time, that this separate interest does not, and cannot be 
promoted by the sacrifice of the other; but that, on the contrary, 
the interests of each will be best promoted by that mutual inter- 
change of productions, industry, and friendly assistance, which it is 
as much the welfare and happiness of nations as of individuals to 
cultivate. If we succeed in showing that this is the best mode of 
advancing the interests of each, few will dispute that it is their duty. 
And this point being established, we may pass, if our space admit, 
to the consideration of how far the Government of our own country 
has performed its duty, or pursued its interests,in the policy observed 
towards our own dependencies. At present, however, we shall con- 
sider the question as broadly and as generally as possible. 

The subject naturally divides itself into two branches,—first, 
the interests of the Mother Country ; secondly, the interests of the 
Colony. Endeavouring, as we incessantly strive to do, through the 
medium of this publication, to advocate the rights and interests of 
the weaker party, which is always sure to be found in the latter, and 
to point out the injustice of the stronger party, as invariably found 
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in the former, we should have been disposed to reverse the order 
of this arrangement ; but there are two very powerful reasons which 
induce us to oppose the bias of our own inclination in this particular : 
the first is, that the Mother Country has almost always been the 
first moving party in the alliance, sending out to conquer or to ca- 
jole, to subdue or to seduce, dependencies ; but these rarely or never 
sending expeditions to seek the protection of distant or powerful 
states. The second, which arises out of this order of things, is, 
that whatever can be shown to be the interests of the Mother 
Country will obtain a favourable hearing in the parent state, while 
the interests of the Colony would be regarded as of very inferior 
importance : so that it is prudent at least, if not indispensable, first 
to open the consideration of that which may be heard, in order to 
prepare the way for that which, the first point being well established, 
will the more readily obtain attention. 

Supposing, then, the origin of the connection between a parent 
state and its dependency to have arisen either out of conquest, dis- 
covery, or commercial intereourse, we think it will be admitted that 
in each and every of such associations, it must be clearly the inte- 
rest of the Mother Country to make the Colony,—first, as productive 
of wealth from its own resources,—secondly, as formidable to resist 
invasion from a hostile power,—and thirdly, as happy and as con- 
tented with its allegiance to its superior,—as possible. 


Without the first of these, it will not only be useless as a source 
of gain to the parent state, (the principal object for which modern 
colonies at least are sought,) but it will be unable to defray its 
own expenses ; and therefore, instead of a benefit, become a bur- 
then to the state. Without the second, it would be liable to be 
easily wrested from its original possessor by any neighbouring 
power, who could thus come into the enjoyment of all its matured 
advantages, without the expense with which the first settlement 
and organization of all such dependencies must be accompanied. 
Without the third, it would be in danger of perpetual commotion 
from internal dissensions and open revolt, and either require an 
overwhelming force to crush every symptom of rebellion before it 
appeared,or be in momentary danger of the dependency separating 
itself, and carrying with it not merely animosity and a desire of 
revenge, but much of the materials of knowledge and war, gained 
from the Mother Country itself, and capable of being turned with 
advantage against its oppressor. 


Neither of these evils can be avoided, without pursuing the line 
marked out, for rendering colonies productive, formidable, and 
contented : and as it may be safely assumed that the motives with 
which nations seek colonies, are, to turn them to the utmost account 
while under their dominion, and retain that dominion for the greatest 
length of time, it is clear that the purpose of the Mother Country 
itself is best answered by observing the policy described. We 
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proceed therefore to consider by what means these ends can be 
most speedily and effectually attained. 

The riches of every Colony must consist, first, in its agricultural 
capacity to produce a surplus in articles of food, and materials of 
manufacture, beyond the wants of its own population, which must 
of course be first fed, clothed, and furnished, from the productions of 
their own country, before there can be any to exchange for foreign 
commodities, or to form a surplus, in the shape of wealth, of any 
kind. But this capacity of production, beyond the wants of the 
immediate population, although an indispensable ingredient, and 
indeed the foundation of all national wealth, is not the whole that 
is requisite towards its formation. Under a certain state of know- 
ledge and government, Egypt, whose capacity to produce has never 
altered, could maintain little more than a million of human beings : 
under another state of intelligence and rule, she could support as 
many as fifteen millions on the banks of her own majestic river, 
and pour out her horn of abundance to feed surrounding nations 
besides. Under the theocracy of the Jews, the rocky hills and 
burning plains of Palestine maintained a teeming population in 
affluence, and afforded a vast surplus for the richest commerce 
that belonged to ancient days, when Tarshish, Sidon, Tyre, Aradus, 
Ezion-geber, and Ophir were marts of commercial opulence, hardly 
surpassed in modern times. These, to say nothing of Sicily, 
Greece, and Mauritania, each in their day the stovehouses and 
granaries of the ancient world, are all now as much distinguished 
for their unproductiveness and abject poverty as they were formerly 
for their fertility and wealth: while the small island we inhabit, 
which in the time of Cesar could be accounted as little better 
than a barbarous country, just capable of maintaining it own popu- 
lation, without skill in agriculture, and manufactures almost un- 
known, has advanced even more than the countries already named 
have receded ; being able, at the present moment, under any toler- 
ably just and intelligent system of government, to grow and pro- 
eure by the sale of her skill and labour, sustenance enough for 
double her present population, and to furnish articles of clothing 
and luxurious enjoyment to the whole civilized world! And yet 
it is undeniable, that the mere capacity of the soil to produce 
materials of food or manufacture has not decreased in the coun- 
tries which have fallen into such abject poverty, nor inereased in 
this, which has rise’ from lean and hungry barbarism to a pampered 
plethora of wealth, in the same period of time in which other 
nations have been as rapidly declining. The soil, the climate, the 
rivers, the shores, the valleys, and the hills, remain as before. Even 
the numerical strength of the population has not much altered: or, 
if it has, it is clear that any increase of this beyond a just pro- 
portion to the sustenance required for their subsistence, would be 
injurious rather than beneficial: as the stationary, or rather, retro- 
grading state of China, with its 330,000,000 of inhabitants, will 
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prove. But, since it is neither an increased nor decreased capacity 
of production which has caused these stupendous and appalling 
changes in the fate and condition of the several countries we have 
named, there must be other causes; and these, we conceive, will be 
found alone in an alteration in the state of knowledge, and of 
liberty to apply that knowledge to the promotion of the general 
good. It would be easy, indeed, to construct a scale, by which it 
might be shown that wherever knowledge and liberty have decreased, 
there nations have proportionately declined ; and wherever these 
have increased, nations have proportionately advanced from the 
station they held at any given period. It is only necessary to 
name America, England, and France, in support of the latter 
position ; and Greece, Italy, Portugal, and Spain, in illustration of 
the former. If, then, it be admitted that it is the duty and the in- 
terest of the Mother Country to make the Colony as productive of 
wealth from its own resources as possible; it has been shown, from 
the experience of history, as well as by reasoning, that the only 
way to do this, is, not merely to admit freely, but to encourage, to 
invite, and to reward, the introduction into the Colony of as much 
of the skill, capital, and enterprise of all other countries as can 
be procured, but more especially from the Mother Country itself, for 
the purpose of improving, by the free and vigorous application of 
all these, the natural productions and artificial manufactures of the 
country, so as to make it, instead of a burthen, a source of happi- 
ness to itself, and of wealth to the parent state. 


Next to the wealth of the Colony, we consider it important that 
it should be as secure as possible from foreign invasion. ‘The 
detailed plans by which this can be best effected, will of course 
differ greatly according to the size, situation, and description of 
the possession itself, whether insular or continental, large or small, 
nearorremote. But thisat least may safely be assumed as a general 
rule, applicable alike to every variety of case: namely, that the 
Colony should be as thickly peopled as its resources will admit, with 
persons either born in, or directly descended from, the Mother 
Country, and strongly imbued with national attachment, and sen- 
sibility to national defeat or dishonour ; that these also, in addition 
to the bond by which patriotism alone would bind them, should 
have a deep personal and pecuniary interest in the soil and pro- 
perty of the country they inhabit; so that, in case of invasion, 
they should not, like foreign mercenaries or mere sojourners, be 
ready to desert their posts at every cry of danger, but that, in de- 
fending their national honour, or their “ altars”; if these were 
dearer to them still, they should be also defending their “ hearths” 
and their “‘ homes” with all the energy and firmness with which 
men of every race will shield the partners of their bosoms and the 
offspring of their affections from harm. A Colony held by a few ruling 
individuals, unconnected with the great body of the people over 
whom they rule, and having for their defenders no fellow-subjects 
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influenced by the ties described above, must be liable to fall a prey 
to any invader who may be able to turn the mass of the population 
against them. But that country is most secure from foreign 
aggression, and even from internal revolt, which is most thickly 
peopled with individuals of the same nation, class, and easte, as the 
governing body ; and who, besides the mere inconvenience of being 
driven from one certain spot to some other not so agreeable, which 
is all that happens to a defeated army of mercenaries, will, if they 
do not repel their invaders, be despoiled of all their property, and 
either turned destitute on the world, or reduced to perpetual 
slavery on the spot. 


The last in order, and, as far as the cares of Mother Countries 
in general extend, no doubt in their estimation the last also in 
importance, is the duty of making the subject-residents of such 
Colonies as contented with their condition and as firm in their 
allegiance as possible. Without this, we have seen that the 
parent will be in continual danger of losing the services of her 
offspring ; and the means by which this can be best secured need 
but little consideration to determine. 


If love of power be par eminence the universal passion, love of 
ease may claim to share dominion with it over the heart of man. 
But neither ease nor power can be attained without a free enjoy- 
ment of the means by which wealth, knowledge, reputation, and 
all the other component parts of that expressive quality or attri- 
bute, “ influence,” is acquired. If the natural taste of man leads him 
to prefer the breathing free air and drinking pure water, to pining 
in an obstructed respiration, and thirsting for that which he cannot 
obtain, it needs no prophet to foretel that he will regard with un- 
friendly eyes whoever may obstruct him in his enjoyment of that 
which is equally desired by all. Among the first truths that men 
in a social state discover, and to which in theory universal assent 
is given, (even by those whose practice is at perpetual war with 
such an admission,) whether in Mother Countries or in Colonies, 
in savage tribes or civilized communities, are these: that every 
man should be free to use the powers of thought, motion, 
speech, and action, with which Nature has endowed him, whenever 
by so doing he can benefit himself without injuring another, or 
impeding the legitimate objects of the state ; that property law- 
fully acquired should be secured to its lawful possessors ; and 
that no man should be punished without a trial by other parties 
than those against whom the alleged offence is committed. 
These are the first principles of legislation, which the rudest nations 
discover and act upon in their intercourse with each other, in all 
cases in which the tyranny of some one man does not substitute his 
will for reason, and his sole mandate for law. But even then, the 
violation of these simple maxims is soon perceived, and breeds 
in the bosom of the injured, vengeance against their violators. 
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By ascertaining first what we ought not to do, the way is clear 
to the discovery of what we ought to do. And in the present 
instance, we accordingly perceive, that the surest way to make the 
inhabitants of any colony contented with their condition and faithful 
in their allegiance, is to admit them by graduated ranks to a par- 
ticipation in the power of government ;—to assimilate them as 
much as possible to the governing body, in information, habits, 
freedom, influence, &c.;—to give the utmost scope for the free 
enjoyment of all the means that may offer for the improvement of 
their property and condition ;—to make that property, under all cir- 
cumstances, secure to its lawful possessor ;—and so to rule them with 
mildness and equity, and by the smallest possible amount of econ- 
tributions on their industry, that on a comparison of their con- 
dition with that of every other colony or country on the globe, 
they may be convinced of the superiority of their own state, 
and be disposed, from that conviction, to reject every offer, and to 
resist every temptation, that might be presented to draw them from 
their allegiance. 

To recapitulate :—We have endeavoured to show that the first 
duty of a Mother Country towards its Colonies is to make them 
highly productive, by a full development of all their resources, in 
order, while it enriches its children, to draw from their industry 
the greatest portion of gain that can be received consistently with 
the prosperity of both; and that this can only be attained by 
freely admitting, encouraging, and rewarding, the introduction into 
the Colony, of all the capital, skill, and industry to be had from 
every other quarter, but especially from the Mother Country 
itself. That the second duty of a parent state towards its depen- 
dencies is, tomake them as formidable as possible to resist invasion ; 
which can be best attained by studding the Colonies thickly with 
subjects of the Mother Country, and giving them a deep pecuniary 
interest in the soil and general prosperity, as well as in the insti- 
tutions of the land. That the third duty is, to make the Colonists 
as contented and as faithful as possible, and that this can only be 
done by admitting them to a participation in those enjoyments 
which all men desire, and so ruling them that they shall see no 
state or country whose condition they should envy as superior to 
their own. 


Possessions that will not admit of such means of happiness and 
allegiance do not deserve to be retained, and it would be far 
better to be without them. Mankind are beginning to perceive 
that even good things, in the ordinary acceptation of the phrase, 
may be too dearly bought; and certainly among these are to be 
numbered the costly colonies of different nations, and of our own 
especially, that may be said to belt the earth and stud the sea, so 
that the boast of Philip of Spain may be repeated by his royal 
cousin of England, upon whose dominions the sun now never sets. 
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But history and expecience, if they could teach any thing to mo- 
dern statesmen, (which may well be doubted,) ought long ago to 
have taught the instability of such greatness as this, and have 
shown the means by which these mighty fabrics of distant empire 
were destroyed. Nineveh the great, and Babylon the queen of 
nations, are undistinguishable heaps of dust. Thebes and Memphis 
are without a habitable tenement remaining, though their gigantic 
temples and everlasting pyramids still indicate their former splen- 
dour, Tyre and Carthage, the mother and daughter of maritime 
commerce, are no more; and Palmyra, the most splendid triumph 
of the industry of man, in turning the barren wilderness into a tra- 
velled way, and making the arid desert fertile with the streams of 
human industry and enterprise, though it lives in its magnificent 
remains, a theme of admiration to the end of time, sees nota 
human being amid its pillared porticoes, except when a hovering 
tribe of Bedouins may lead their flocks for shelter among the 
fragments of its former glory, or some wanderer from the West may 
come to pay his homage to the memory of Zenobia in the gorgeous 
Temple of the Sun. The Great Mogul, whose splendour was the 
wonder and envy of the whole earth, has not a rood of land to call 
his own, and scarce a shelter for his miserable progeny. The 
Doge of Venice, who wedded the Adriatic with imperial pomp, 
whose fleets covered the sea, and whose fortresses fringed the 
shores of half the Mediterranean, is an Austrian slave. The 
* Portugal,” as he was termed, whose admirals, generals, priests, 
and merchants, won for him the greater portion of the Eastern 
world, is a mere monk, without a revenue sufficient to maintain 
even the mummeries of his monastery. The “ Spaniard,” who 
haughtily styled himself King of both the Indies, is a poor bank- 
rupt borrower, whose splendid empire in the West has been split 
into imumerable independent states, while he is almost reduced to 
beg a bare subsistence ; and America, but late a convict-colony of 
England, has, in even a shorter space of time than this, sprung 
from her degraded position as the slave of an arbitrary mistress— 
become the first republic of the world—beaten her parent upon 
her own element—extended her commerce to countries unexplored 
by England, and derived even from her trade with India, without the 
expending of a single dollar for possessions there, infinitely greater 
advantage than Great Britain, with all the enormous load of debt 
with which she has -so blindly purchased even the little doubtful 
advantage she flatters herself she at last enjoys. 

All these changes have taken place with nations and people who 
were not inferior in greatness to ourselves. In philosophy and arts, 
we still regard the Greeks as our superiors. To the eloquence, 
the courage, and the grandeur of the Romans, we still pay 
homage. ‘To the maritime enterprise of the Venetians, Genoese, 
Portuguese, and Spaniards, of their best days, we are not even now 
but equal ; and all circumstances of time and knowledge considered, 
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we have nothing in our own history that can surpass the daring 
of Columbus and Da Gama ;—while the palaces of the Incas, the 
mines of Potosi, and the argosies of “Acapulco,” call up associations 
of wealth which nothing in the history of our own acquisitions can 
rival or eclipse. 


Since, then, it is undoubted, that no line of policy has yet been 
observed which could secure to Mother Countries the full advan- 
tages that Colonial dependencies might produce to them, it becomes 
a subject of the highest importance, to a nation distinguished from 
all others by her vast pessessions of this description, to inquire 
wherein the Government of this country has done wisely, or has 
erred, in the policy pursued by her towards her dependent settle- 
ments. She has already lost one, by misgovernment—America, 
which will as assuredly sway the destinies of the world as Rome 
did before her. She is about to abandon another—Sierra Leone, 
which it would have been wise never to have founded, since the 
experiment intended to be tried there, needed no peculiar spot for 
such a purpose. There is a third—the settlement in the interior 
of the Cape District—which must, ere long, share the same fate : 
while Canada and New South Wales will each, no doubt, become 
independent countries in opposite quarters of the globe; leaving 
India, perhaps, to be the last retained of all the great possessions 
of England at any considerable distance from its own shores. 


If it be desirable—first, to make the most advantageous use of 
this splendid dependency, for so it may be truly called ;—and se- 
condly, to retain those advantages for the greatest length of time ;— 
we think we have shown that this would be best accomplished by 
the means already pointed out. But so far from this being the case, 
the policy pursued by Great Britain towards India is the very re- 
verse of that which wisdom would dictate in each of the three great 
leading features detailed. It not only does not encourage, but it 
ignorantly and unjustly opposes, the full development of its re- 
sources of wealth. It not only does not give it the best security 
against invasion, but it stupidly prohibits the ingress and settle- 
ment of the only class of defenders on which it could safely rely in 
the hour of danger. And so far from doing any thing to make the 
people happy and contented in their allegiance, the whole course 
of their conduct is not only calculated to produce, but absolutely 
does produce, such hatred to their dominion, that one of their 
best officers and highest authorities, Sir John Malcolm, has publicly 
avowed his conviction, from knowledge, that there is scarcely a 
Native of rank or intelligence in the country who does not long 
for a safe opportunity, and who does not, on all favourable 
occasions, do his utmost to incite his fellow-subjects, to rise and 
expel from their shores their odious white tyrants! These are the 
distinguished General’s own words, and this his own voluntarily 
drawn picture ; and as he enjoyed an experience of thirty years in 
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the country, with more extended, varied, and intimate intercourse 
with all classes of Natives, than falls to the lot of one English 
officer in a century; as he was, moreover, at the time of uttering 
this opinion, an aspirant for honours and rewards at the hands of 
his masters, and delivered it in their presence at the India House, 
it can hardly be suspected of being a partially unfavourable one. 


It is high time, therefore, that the Legislature of England should 
appoint a Commission to inquire into this important subject ; or that 
such of the people as have more virtue then their legislators, should 
form an Assvciation for the purpose of instituting such an inquiry, 
and proclaiming the result. But if both remain silent and inactive, 
on their heads be the disgrace. We have performed our duty in 
calling their attention to the subject. It is for them to inquire, and 
to execute. One of the most intelligent foreigners that has recently 
visited this country for the purpose of prosecuting his researches 
into what are considered, on the Continent, our superior laws and 
institutions, says, in a letter, written within the present month, from 
the heart of the manufacturing districts: ‘“‘ I am more struck than 
I can express with the complete apathy of this country relative to 
whatever is done out of its limits. The English never think about 
Greece, which they have doomed to destruction ; nor about India, 
where they are answerable for all the good that is nof done.” We 
ean sympathize with him in his surprise at such criminal indifference ; 
and posterity, when they read this as matter of history, will join 
their indignation to our own, that the fates of two such nations, and 
the interests of a hundred millions of oppressed human beings, 
should scarcely excite a passing paragraph in the journals of the 
day, while the fight of a lion at Warwick, the disgusting crimes of 
a hoary hypocrite in lawn, or the death of an elephant at Exeter 
Change, shall oceupy the public prints and public conversation of 
the whole country for months in succession! ‘This it is to be “ the 
most thinking people of Europe”! Never was phrase so misapplied. 


We shall reserve, for another article, the consideration of the 
second branch of our subject—the interests of Colonies—and endea- 
vour to show, more in detail than we have here attempted, wherein 
the interests of India more especially are wantonly sacrificed at the 
shrine of the meanest, mast selfish, and most contemptible system 
of avarice, supported by fraud and oppression, that was ever digni- 
fied with the name of Government, or ever disgraced the people of 
a country calling themselves moral, intelligent, and free. 








































ON SELF-INSTRUCTION. 


Men seldom begin to educate themselves, till they feel the want 
of education. But so soon as this deficiency is experienced, they 
who have capacity and courage sufficient to sustain them through 
their undertaking, generally strike out some peculiar method for 
themselves, which they consider adapted to their particular cireum- 
stances. Perhaps no plan of study taken up after the period of 
early youth could ever compensate for the want of proper instruc- 
tion during boyhood; but as few things are al/ disadvantage, it 
seems that one benefit at least men may reap by educating them- 
selves: they can avoid overcharging their minds with knowledge, 
which they are sure must always remain barren and unprofitable. 
Education, in fact, is only valuable in so far as it enables a man to 
effect more completely the useful and honourable purposes of life. 
Every thing that directs beside this aim is frivolous or pernicious. 
Were human life less transient, a great part of education might be 
beneficially deferred till towards the verge of manhood, when it 
would be possible for an individual to understand his own aims, 
and to select such intellectual accomplishments as might enable 
him to reach them. As it is, however, youth must generally be 
the only season of preparation; for we enter upon manhood and 
the business of life at once, and must afterwards fight our way 
through with the weapons we come first provided with. 


As we seem designed to accomplish certain purposes in this 
world, the first object of education should be, to nourish, invigorate, 
and enlarge those faculties of our mind, by the instrumentality of 
which we must, if at all, succeed ; but, as we may haply fail, edu- 
cation, we apprehend, should have an eye to that also, and fit us to 
bear, on an emergency, the blows and bitterness of fortune. It is 
in this latter part that the method of old Greece and Rome chiefly 
excelled our own. In genius they were not superior to ourselves ; 
but their institutions were better calculated to call it forth, and to 
give it that loftiness and self-dependence which render men steady 
and unrepining in adversity. 


The tendency of public education in this country has, we fear, 
been to exalt knowledge above wisdom, and capacity above con- 
duct; so that many a young collegian, perfectly competent to 
lecture upon the whole theory of ethics, and to demonstrate incon- 
testibly the vast superiority of freedom over servitude, is very often 
found too weak to resist the allurements of incontinent beauty, or 
the hollow bounties and deceitful distinctions held out by the court 
to all able betrayers of their country. The intermeddling of the 
clergy in the business of education exceedingly contributes to coun- 
teract its beneficial influence. Statesmen and soldiers, merchants, 
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physicians, lawyers, &c., require a kind of knowledge, and senti- 
ments, and habits, which may fit them for action and business, and 
should by no means be taught to consider any future period of 
their existence as of more importance than the present. The 
clergy, however, have been appointed professors of that portion 
only of morals which has a reference to a future state; of this 
they are the proper teachers, and to their discourses men, tho- 
roughly conversant with life, and desirous of pushing their specu- 
lations beyond it, should have recourse. But the state betrays its 
own interest, and encroaches unwarrantably on the rights of its 
members, when it devolves the task of instructing men in their 
moral and political duties, which have reference merely to this 
world, upon an order of persons whose whole seience relates to those 
modes of thinking and acting which befit us for the newt. 


All governments that desire permanence and internal tranquillity, 
and especially those founded on the monarchical principle, should 
monopolize the business of education ; because, as men declare, by 
congregating together, their earnest desire to hunt after happiness 
in packs, they should be guided by exactly the same scent, and 
trust to the nice senses of the foremost. The rack of heaven is 
driven about in different directions before a thunder storm, and po- 
litical convulsions are preceded by contrariety of ideas, and fluc- 
tuating and uncertain motions in the minds of the people. To pre- 
vent these, the monarchies of modern Europe have hitherto con- 
fided in the exertions of the clergy, but have frequently been 
thwarted in their views by the fiery headstrong zeal of their in- 
struments. For the well-meaning enthusiasm of pious men, who, 
for the most part, mistake the object of their calling, very often 
originates in the state a system of thinking, or, rather, of believing, 
which obstructs the designs of the legislator. 


But the most dangerous symptom that can appear of innovation, 
is the propensity of the multitude to educate themselves! For it 
cannot be denied that, of all men, such as are self-taught are least 
fitted to bend to power and authority. The reasons are obvious. 
Such persons, relying upon no prerogatives of birth or rank, and 
owing little to others, are vehemently inclined to be proud con- 
temners of those advantages from which they themselves have de- 
rived no aid, but, on the contrary, have experienced obstruction 
aml injury. Besides, chance or compulsion may confer on the most 
ordinary minds the stores of knowledge which are communicable 
by education, but nothing short of genius can snatch those blessings 
in spite of fortune, and appropriate them to itself. All the world 
acknowledge, that for a person, born in indigence, to pass honestly 
from his original condition to a state of opulence and distinction, is 
a business of vast difficulty ; but it is trifling compared with that of 
raising a mind from the depths of prejudice and ignorance, to con- 
verse with truth and wisdom on the steep heights where they 
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reside. None but very poor men are driven to depend entirely on 
self-instruction ; and such, having the best portion of their lives 
consumed by labour, which, when it ceases, leaves them a prey to 
lassitude and fatigue, can only devote to study the spare remnants 
of those days which others give to it entire. If, therefore, they 
produce with these scanty means results which others, with ten- 
fold advantages, scarcely ever do, it is not at all surprising that 
they should entertain a high respect for themselves, and be inclined 
to venerate those qualities only which nature, or her handmaid, 
labour, has conferred. 


At present, all liberal persons are full of the mighty results to be 
produced by universal education; and it is esteemed a mark of 
Toryism, or exceeding narrowness of mind, to seem to doubt in the 
least of the saneness of these expectations. For our own part, 
however, we do doubt, notwithstanding. It will be allowed, per- 
haps, by most persons, that while society shall subsist at all, men 
will always be distributed into various ranks and conditions ; that 
these different ranks of men will have duties and labours peculiar 
to their station to perform; and that it must be for the lasting 
good of society that each rank should faithfully execute the task 
assigned it. Whatever men have to do, they will best perform it 
if the instruments they use be exactly suited to the matter in hand, 
and not to some other thing of inferior, or of vaster magnitude. 
Education is an instrument, or rather, it is that which creates that 
vast instrument—knowledge—by which men operate all the labours 
of life. Now, it will hardly be maintained that the education of a 
senator, is that which a wise legislator would provide for peasants 
and husbandmen. The daily labourer would hardly perform his 
task the better for being conversant with Locke or Bacon; for 
having read Shakspeare ; or mounted, with Milton, beyond the 
“ visible diurnal sphere.” On the contrary, finding a vast dispro- 
portion between his powers and his employment, he would pro- 
bably grow dejected and melancholy, and either quit his life of 
labour for more agreeable adventures, or drag on a miserable ex- 
istence in repining and discontent. In all old legends of necro- 
mancers and magicians, mention is often made of unskilful prac- 
titioners, who raise spirits which they cannot afterwards lay. 
Knowledge is a spirit of this kind; and those who call it forth 
indiscriminately in the people may, perhaps, discover, when too 
late, that they have put a principle in action which in the end, 
will shatter society to pieces. In fact, we fear that ignorance is 
an ingredient no less necessary than knowledge to the composition 
of a perfect commonwealth. 

No doubt it is very easy to make the panegyric of education and 
knowledge ; but it is not quite so easy to determine the exact 
measure of each which should be communicated to the peeple. 
Perhaps, mere reading and writing ought to be the boundaries of 
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that instruction which the State is interested in diffusing; all 
beyond being most safely left to the taste and inclination of indi 
viduals, who should be allowed the fullest liberty to acquire what- 
ever description of knowledge they pleased. But there is a very 
wide difference between giving birth to an artificial craving after 
knowledge, and affording to minds naturally noble and energetic, 
the proper facilities for expanding their powers. ‘The latter 
course, we apprehend, would, in the long run, prove most beneficial 
to the people ; incapacity and mediocrity would rarely venture 
beyond the province prescribed them by nature ; they would labour 
contentedly on in unpretending obscurity ; while the fire and en- 
thusiasm of genius would lead it to burst over the barriers which 
fortune places between the different ranks of society, and enter 
into the lists with the proudest and wealthiest of the world. 


It is true, the self-taught man has two childhoods, as it were, to 
pass through, before he can enter upon even terms into the struggle 
of honour with those to whom fortune has been more favourable ; 
but when he appears, he comes with virtues and accomplishments 
all his own, with the habit of labour, of perseverance, of over- 
coming difficulties. Regular scholars sometimes affect great dis- 
dain for the anomalous acquirements of persons who educate them- 
selves, because they are less methodically arranged, and display 
here and there marks of imperfection and negligeuce ; neverthe- 
less, while these scholars receive their ideas by pre-organised tra- 
dition, and are entitled to little more than the praise of docility, 
the man who gathers his conceptions himself, and digests them 
into order by his own single capacity, approaches the merit of an 
inventor. It is pardonable in such a man if he now and then falls 
into error ; his mistakes are the mistakes of a discoverer, for those 
regions of knowledge which he explores without a guide, are, to 
him, as undiscovered countries. 


The transmission of knowledge by the ordinary processes of 
education is favourable to uniformity of thinking. There are 
always many points upon which, owing to this, whole nations are 
agreed ; for example, the fundamental doctrines of religion, the 
principles of government, laws, manners, dress. We have already 
said, that men destined to live and act together, ought to think and 
believe as nearly. alike as possible. Truth and correctness in 
these things are pretty nearly out of the question. No nation ever 
reduced its creed to the pure truth; and no government was ever 
conducted upon the principles of pure justice and wisdom. Yet 
the Mohammedan believes his church infallible ; the Hindoo and 
Chinese do the same ; and the inhabitant of Great Britain considers 
Church-of-Englandism and limited monarchy the very essence of 
truth and good government. If it be desirable to preserve this 
belief in all its purity and simplicity, the most effectual way to 
secure this would be, to give the government the sole direction of 
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education in this country, that it might affix its signature to all 
ideas, before they should be put in cireulation ; just as it stamps 
the king’s image upon our money, in order to impress upon us from 
our cradle the twin ideas of wealth and royalty. 

Persons who act as their own preceptors, are guilty, in some 
measure, of contumacy and rebellion, since they assume a greater 
share of certain good things than the government thinks proper to 
confer on them. It is no wonder, therefore, if such individuals 
grow by degrees to entertain democratical ideas, since they coin 
not their thoughts in the public mint, but set up a petty engine 
of their own, where they manufacture strange and unauthorized 
notions. To them the veneration with which European nations 
have so long upheld the “ monarehical priaciple” is perfectly un- 
intelligible: they can see nothing particularly wise in shutting out 
from the hopes of all the great men of a country, the oftice of first 
magistrate, that great aim of ambition and patriotism in republican 
countries ; they comprehend not the utility of maintaining a noble 
caste, in the possession of privileges and immunities which are an 
insult and a degradation to the rest of the community; they can 
never be convinced that property, not character, ought to be the 
indispensable qualification of a senator or an elector; they are, in 
fact, a headstrong, intractable kind of people, and therefore, no 
doubt, it is that the wisdom of Parliament is constantly exerted, 
if not to extirpate, at least to confound, to repress, and to coun- 
teract what they deem their pernicious and heretical opinions. 





LINES TO A FRIEND WHO HAD COMPLAINED OF LATE HOURS. 


Wuen sinking slowly in the west 
The setting sun invites to rest, 

How sweet to find my toils are o’er, 
And rigid duty claims no more. 


But doubly sweet, if, when they ’re past, 
To thee, my much-loved Friend, I haste, 
To court relief from every pain, 

And find my long-lost home again. 


How swift the moments fly along, 

In grave debate, or cheerful song— 
With accent bland, and beaming eyes 
Spell bound, in vain I strive to rise. 


Too late I sit—I own it true; 

Yet surely part the fault’s in you. 

While the winged hours pass thus away, 
Tell me, my Friend, who would not stay ? 





LETTER TO SIR CHARLES FORBES, ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
INDIAN AFFAIRS. BY A CIVIL SERVANT.* 


Tue public spirited and benevolent conduct of the honourable 
Baronet to whom this letter is addressed, and the deep and sincere 
interest evinced by him on all occasions where the welfare of India 
and the happiness of its Native inhabitants are concerned, has ne- 
cessarily obtained for him a degree of celebrity, which, leading to the 
frequent consequence of being publicly addressed as the principal 
depositary of Indian knowledge and Indian feeling, may not be so 
agreeable perhaps to the individual himself, as an exemption from 
such liability to be called on by every combatant in the field of 
controversy. This, however, is the unavoidable tax of popularity : 
and while Lord Liverpool, Mr. Canning, and other distinguished 
members of the British Government, are made the medium of ad- 
dressing sentiments to the world at large, on subjects connected 
with our European policy, the course seems fair and natural to 
select some one individual, equally distinguished for his knowledge, 
experience, and liberal feeling, on subjects connected with our 
Indian rule, as the medium of offering, to the rest of mankind, the 
sentiments entertained by any public writer on our Indian system 
of government. 

The present is the third occasion on which we have had to 
advert to letters addressed to the same individual: first, the ad- 
mirable letters of a Proprietor of East India Stock, on the Freedom 
of the Press in India, than which, we will venture to affirm, a more 
logical or unanswerable series of conclusive arguments, admirably 
arranged, never appeared in any publication on that all important 
subject ;+ the second, the letter from the Native Inhabitants of 
Bombay ;—and the third, the letter of a Civil Servant in England, 
the contents of which it is the object of the present article to 
examine. 

The writer, whose assumed title is an indication of some pre- 
vious experience in the country and government on which he offers 
his observations, and who is, on that ground at least, most likely 
to be favourably heard, commences by apologizing for a more 
hasty composition than he could.have wished, being hurried to 
immediate publication “‘ from a fear of losing the advantage of 
temporary interest, by which alone so imperfect a production 
could be justified” Where an author thus disarms criti- 
cism by crying “ quarter” at the onset, it might seem severe 
to exercise the power he so much dreads. But as the haste 





* A Letter to Sir Charles Forbes, Bart., M.P., on the Administration of 
Indian Affairs. By a Civil Servant. London, 1826. 
+ See Oriental Herald, vol. ii. p. 518. 
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applies to the “ arrangement” of the thoughts, and the “ composi- 
tion” of the language in which they are expressed, and to these 
alone, we shall grant all that is asked, in making every allowance 
for want of order in the one, or deficiency of elegance in the other ; 
and proceed to consider the value of the “ thoughts” themselves : 
for these, being the result of many years experience in the service of 
the East India Company abroad, and of much subsequent reflection 
and deliberation at home, may be supposed to be matured to all the 
perfection of which the author considered them capable. We shall 
give, therefore, such portions of the work as appear to us of the 
greatest importance, and offer our remarks on the extracts as we 
proceed. ‘The author says: 


‘In looking at the constitution of the Court of Directors, to whom the 
daily and detailed superintendence of Indian affairs is intrusted, the first 
remark that I would offer is, that it is not presumed that the whole time of 
the members, admitting the usual seasons of vacation, is devoted to the 
business of the court; on the contrary, the Directors have various other 
occupatiens ; and it may be said, almost without incurring the imputation 
of injustice, that the time of many of the Directors is chiefly taken up 
in answering the various applications, to which their immense patronage 
renders them liable. If, indeed, the various interests by which the Direc- 
tors are originally appointed, and, as the practice has become, retained, 
durante vita, in their situations, be considered, official qualification would 
seem to be of little moment ;—once in that court, courtesy and maneuvre 
maintains them to the end of their natural lives—there is no superannuation 
for an East India Director; and the security of his seat is not affected by the 


degree of cerrienen that he may give the duties of the really important situa- 


tion in which he has been placed.’ 


On this short paragraph it would be easy to write a very long 
chapter; but we shall endeavour to be brief, as there are other 
—_— also to pursue, With persons of any judgment or reflection, 
indeed, the bare mention of such defects in a system would be suf- 
ficient to carry conviction of its injustice or absurdity. Not so, 
however, with the great body of East India Proprietors: they are 
either blind and cannot see,—or corrupt and will not remedy, de- 
fects the most glaring that could well mark a system of govern- 
ment, which, being more recent in its origin and formation than 
most others, ought on that account alone to have less antiquated 
folly, and more modern improvement, in its composition, than older 
and more intractable systems of rule. 


It is a remarkable, but we believe an undeniable fact, that in the 
affairs of this “ admirably-governed” world, in proportion as the 
situations of men are held to be unimportant in rank and remuner- 
ation, the necessity for their attendance is held to be indispensable ; 
while, in proportion as they rise in the scale of estimation and 
emolument, so may their personal exertions and immediate attention 
to their duties be disregarded altogether. A candle-snuffer at the 
Opera House, though certainly not the most important personage 
there, and whose absence could only be attended with a slight 
diminution of the usual brilliancy of the lights, would be dismissed 
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from his place for one night’s absence, and no apology would be 
received by the indignant audience ; while Pasta or De Begnis 
affect a cold whenever it suits their convenience, and their caprice 
commands universal indulgence. A messenger or a door-keeper of 
the House of Commons would lose his place if not found punctaally 
at his post, but honourable members may make journeys over half the 
world, or never appear at their places though they remain at home, 
and yet continue in undisturbed, nay, even in undisputed, posses- 
sion of all their privileges as firmly as if they attended every 
debated question. In like manner, a clerk at the India House, 
or even a robed porter who exhibits his scarlet cloak and well-fed 
figure at the portals of that lofty edifice, would, without doubt, if 
he were absent for a week, be speedily replaced by other aspiring 
candidates for these distinguished honours ; while any half dozen 
of his Honourable Masters may breathe the bracing air of the 
Scottish hills, inhale the breezes of the sea-coast, or even take up 
their permanent abodes among the mineral springs of Bath— 
without being missed, or without losing a single one of all the 
many privileges belonging to their exalted station ! 


If we inquire into the principle on which any difference could be 
reasonably made between the license for absence and inattention 
which might be fairly granted to any one class of servants, and with- 
held from any other, we should conclude, that in proportion as the 
duties of the office were important, and the remuneration high, so 
would be the necessity, as well as the justice, of exacting punctual 
attendance and exclusive devotion to the duties thus held to be 
of great moment, and for that reason alone be speedily rewarded. 
Now, it can hardly be said, that a copying clerk at the India 
House has more important duties than a Director to perform ; that 
the absence of the former would be productive of greater injury 
to the public than that of the latter ; that there were not so many 
spare clerks to supply the place of a missing one as there would 
be spare Directors; or that the remuneration of the humble 
copyer of despatches was greater than that of his masters, who had 
the higher duty of originally framing them. And if this be true, 
which we presume no one will dispute, on what possible ground 
can the punishment to the one, by loss of place in case of slight 
inattention, and complete impunity to the other, in case even of 
perpetual absence from his duties, be defended ? 


Again, if a humble individual were to become a candidate for 
the place of a street-keeper, a watchman, or any other of equal 
insignificance, his having some other occupation, which would ne- 
cessarily engage the more valuable portion of his time, would be 
an objection fatal to his success. An East India Director, how- 
ever, may have half a dozen other highly important pursuits, each 
sufficient to engross the whole of his time and powers, without 
their affecting, in the slightest degree, his perfect eligibility. One 
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would suppose, that the business of a ship-builder, a general 
merchant, a banker, &c. would be sufficient for any one individual ; 
but the East India Direction contains persons who are all these, 
and Elder Brothers of the Trinity House, and Members of Parlia~ 
ment besides. 

The same objection would, no doubt, equally apply as a dis- 
qualification for members of the legislature itself. But there is 
at least this difference, that members are not largely paid for per- 
forming their duty in Parliament, but, in many instances, purchase 
their places at euormous prices; while East India Directors reim- 
burse themselves within the first year for all the outlay in obtaining 
their seats, and hold a mine of wealth and patronage at their dis- 
posal for ever afterwards. We would willingly see the principle 
of liberal remuneration and strict responsibility, for punctual at- 
tendance and faithful discharge of duties, extended to both 
Houses of Parliament, as well as to all other public bodies, in 
whose hands the interests of any portion of the public is placed. 
But with the East India Company, there is not even a plausible 
excuse for admitting any individual to a seat in the Direction of 
its affairs, who is not ready to devote the whole of his powers, as 
well as his time, to the duties of his office, and ready to relinquish 
his seat the moment that anything should occur to prevent his so 
doing. 

The candidates themselves, indeed, are so sexsible of this being 
the general impression, that in all their addresses to the “ Ladies 
and Gentlemen” by whose suffreges they hope to obtain “ the honour 
of a seat in the Direction,” they invariably profess this prospective 
devotion to “ the faithful discharge of the important trust which 
they solicit at their hands.” It is just barely possible that some 
few who make these professions really mean at the time to redeem 
their pledges if they succeed, though they very soon forget them. 
But it would be much nearer the truth to conclude, that by far the 
larger majority of them consider this, like the phrase of “‘ obedient 
humble servant,” which is used towards persons for whom the very 
writer of it entertains the utmost contempt, as a mere profession of 
course, and no more meant to be observed than the pledges of 
“ eternal friendship” which pass between nations on every treaty of 
peace, though the least breath of change makes them hasten again 
to cut each other’s throats. 


To those who have been able to penetrate beyond the mere surface 
of things, all this is intelligible enough. ‘The motives which lead 
men to seek seats in the East India Direction are two-fold: Ist. 
To obtain for themselves that influence and consideration which 
the extensive patronage at their disposal is sure to command. 
2dly. In the dispensation of that patronage, to make as early a 
provision for their immediate offspring and family eennections as 
the places and appointments in their gift will enable them to do. 
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There are some, perhaps, who, in the freshness of their virtue, 
while candidates, hope to add to these primary and private objects 
the promotion of many secondary ones, connected with the better 
administration of public affairs. There are even some who, after 
they have become seated in the Direction, may continue to indulge 
this wish; but, alas! the power to effect it never comes to them 
until they are either superannuated by age, or so contaminated by 
a long career of subservience, as to be both unable to rouse them- 
selves to noble resolutions, and incapable, if moved, of carrying 
them into execution. 


That the motive of individual elevation in rank and importance, 
as well as that of providing handsomely for children and dependents, 
deserves every praise and encouragement, no man can reasonably 
doubt. These, like the acquisition of wealth, which is sought but 
as an instrument with which to effect some ulterior view, form the 
universal pursuit ; and without the stimulus of this passion for im- 
proving their condition, mankind would first become stationary, 
and then retrograde into barbarism. It is not the end that is de- 
precated, it is the means by which that end is obtained ; and, in- 
asmuch as the honest acquisition of wealth is always a subject of 
commendation to the acquirer, while the open plunderer and the insi- 
dious swindler, who reach the same end by other paths, are de- 
servedly execrated by the rest of mankind; so, we contend, that 
although the accession to power by the unbought suffrages of free 
people, and its retention by the faithful discharge of the duties it 
involves, are the highest honours that man can enjoy ; yet, on the 
other hand, the forcible acquisition of such power, by combinations, 
bribes, and influence, in the shape of promised places and appoint- 
ments—or the delusive solicitations of the same authority accom- 
panied with pledges never meant to be redeemed—are nothing 
better than plunder and swindling on a larger scale, a forgible or a 
fraudulent scheme to raise what is more valuable than money on 
false pretences ; and the perpetual retention of such power and 
such resources so obtained, by the very means through which it 
was first acquired, is a crime against society which should be punished 
with much greater severity than the conduct of a robber or cheat, 
who first forcibly or fraudulently obtains the property of another, 
and then seeks, by means of the very power and wealth so wrested 
from him, to effect its lawful owner's entire destruction. 


Strong as this parallel may appear, we solemnly avew our con- 
viction, that it is a just and faithful description of the greater portion 
of the India Directors; and, until the Proprietors of East India 
Stock shake off the degrading fetters by which they sufler them- 
selves to be bound in a slavery, the more disgraceful because it 
seems to be courted and gloried in by those subject to its debasing 
influence ; or, until the people of England shall demand an altera- 
tion in this system of iniquity and folly combined, so it will continue 
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to remain. The system is not merely defective, but detestable ; 
and if any excuse is to be found for the few good men who enter 
the Direction with virtuous intentions, and ultimately abandon 
them, it is in the hideous depravity of the system itself, which is 
enough to contaminate the purest. But this, while it might be 
urged in personal exculpation, is one of the most powerful of all 
the reasons that could be urged for the necessity of its immediate 
reform ; because, while it continues, it will, like the deadly Upas, 
poison all that comes within its destroying atmosphere. 


Official qualification, the author of the ‘ Letter’ (and, be it remem- 
bered, he is himself a Civil Servant of the India Company) admits 
has little or no weight with the electors or the elected. Persons 
of every possible variety of character and acquirements announce 
themselves every year; and each puts forward his own pretensions ; 
according to which, a mere indifferent spectator would imagine— 
Ist, that the Direction would be quite incomplete without the in- 
dividual in question, whether he be a lawyer, a merchant, a ship- 
builder, a soldier, a banker, a doctor, or a private gentleman ; 
and 2dly, that the Proprietors, having no other standard by which 
to direct their choice than the perfect eligibility of the professing 
candidate, weigh well his pretensions, and elect the one who can 
bring into the Direction the quality most wanted at the moment, 
whether it be a perfect acquaintance with the laws of the turf and 
the decisions of the Jockey Club, the learned chicanery of an 
experienced Chancery lawyer, or the art of bleeding and physick- 
ing, so well known to every tropical doctor. But, whoever should 
conclude, either that the qualifications professed, or those really 
evinced, by the candidates, had any influence with the large body 
of electors, would be greatly deceived. The motives of these are 
quite as selfish and wide of the proper object of the power they 
possess, as that of the candidates themselves ; and they, perhaps, 
like the base and venal voters who sell their voices to persons of 
whose principles they literally know nothing in Parliament, have no 
just ground of discontent. But the millions that are disregarded 
by both parties in India. and the great mass of the people who 
must ultimately bear the burthen of the debt accumulated under 
such a system in England, have both a right to complain; and it 
is on their behalf alone that we think it necessary to enter our 
protest against its continuance. The writer of the ‘ Letter’ con- 
tinues : 

‘ But if official qualification were the main ground of appointment, the dis- 
tribution of the business is such, as to render for years that official qualifica- 
tion useless. A gentleman who may have held the highest office in India, 
that of Member of the Supreme Council in Bengal ; who may have reached 
that distinguished situation after a series of years passed in the political 
department of the service, is employed for some years of probation in 
the Committee of Warehouses, and of Shipping, as if the object were to ex- 


pel ali previously acquired knowledge from his memory, and thus ultimately 
fit him for the Committee of Correspondence. Military talent and service 
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would have also to run the same course, and it may, therefore, fairly be pre- 
sumed that, on admission to the Committee of Correspondence, the Member of 
Council and the Military Commander will have reached in the descending, 
the same point as the Shipowner and Merchant in the ascending scale, so that 
there @ill be no decided superiority of knowledge to affect the value of their 
respective opinions.’ 


The absurdity of this division of labour must strike every one. 
We have pointed it out, again and again; but as it is, the Pro- 
prietors have no real interest in seeing that their affairs are well 
managed, since to them the individual gain is the same, whether 
the general welfare of India be promoted or retarded ; and as the 
majority of the Directors have a strong interest in maintaining a 
system by which all new candidates are excluded for many years 
from a participation in the power, influence, and consideration be- 
longing chiefly to the elders, it is likely to continue to the end of the 
charter; while, to expect any voluntary alteration in the system 
which makes the Director’s places endure for life, while they can 
prevent it, would be as unreasonable as to expect that the House of 
Commons, or any other house, would have virtue enough to reform 
itself, however “ singular” it may appear to the author of the 
‘ Letter’ that such a result has not already happened. He continues : 


‘ A more frequent change in the composition of the Court, than the courtesy 
practised towards the House List (as the six members out by rotation are de~ 
signated) would be desirable,—a life-interest in such an office es that of one 
of the ministers for conducting the affairs of India, resting merely upon in- 
tegrity and decency of behaviour, is much too secure a tenure, and leaves too 
little motive for continued exertion. It would also be advantageous that the 
Chairman and Deputy should be chosen by the Court of Proprietors, an election 
to take place every four years. Undersuch a mode of election, some reference 
to general qualification, and to fitness for conducting the intercourse with 
his Majesty’s Government, might be expected, for without intending any in- 
vidious allusion, or the slightest personal disrespect, it may be assumed that 
the deck of a merchant vessel, or the recesses of a London counting-house, 
are not likely scenes for acquiring the knowledge or habits best qualified to 
discuss great questions of empire, either in deliberation with, or opposition 
to, the Cabinet of Great Britain.’ 


The reasons why such frequency of change is not likely to take 
place, as well as the utter indifference to the Proprietors at large who 
is the Chairman or who his Deputy, are summed up in the single fact, 
that no elector finds himself at all the better or the worse for any 
changes that occur; and as long as he received his full dividend 
and promised share.of jobs or appointments, he would as soon see 
the chair filled by a barber’s block as by the wisest head in the 
nation ; nay, if, under the former, he received his profits without 
trouble, while, under the latter, he was called on to take some 
share in the labour of thinking and acting for the general good, he 
would prefer the block to the head of Bacon, Locke, or the greatest 
philosopher that ever lived. The wished-for changes and desired 
elections will, therefore, never have the general support of the 
Proprietary Body; and never, therefore, be effected, till some 
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contrivance be made to show them that they will gain by the 
innovation. 

We conclude that the “ Civil Servant” has not read Mr. Ben- 
tham’s ‘ Book of Fallacies,’ although we strongly recommend it to 
his attention. If he had, he never could have fallen into the vulgar 
error displayed towards the close of his paragraph, in assuming 
that a ship’s deck or a London counting-house had anything in 
them hostile to the study and consideration of the greatest questions 
that could occupy the human mind. In point of fact, there is no 
material difference between “ the deck of a merchant vessel” and 
the floor of the House of Commons, whichin many respects resemble 
each other. One individual might pass the greater portion of his 
life in pacing the one, and yet become the profoundest thinker and 
most enterprising actor of his day ; while a second individual might 
attend every debate that took place on the other, and see the 
mummery of removing the mace by big-wigged messengers a million 
of times in his life, and be no wiser at the end than at the beginning 
of his career. Columbus, Da Gama, Anson, Cooke, Perouse, and a 
hundred other brilliant names, might be mentioned as showing what 
powers of mind, as well as enterprise of action, may be attained by 
those who trod through a great portion of their lives “ the deck of a 
merchant vessel.” And while such men as are even to be numbered 
among the most inferior minds of English senators, from his High-- 
ness of Clarence down to Sir Joseph Yorke and Sir Isaac Coffin, are 
not deemed ineligible for the highest honours of the state, or unfit 
to take their part in the great councils of the nation, it would be 
the height of absurdity, as well as injustice, to suppose that the 
same career of life, whether passed on “ the deck of a merchant 
vessel” or that of a ship of war, might not produce men equally 
capable of filling the arduous posts of East India Directors! The 
fallacy of supposing the “ recesses” of a London counting-house to 
be also an unworthy school for the great lessons to be learnt, is still 
more remarkable. The deck of a ship, supposing a man to be 
always confined to it, and his mind never occupied by anything but 
trimming sails and vociferating noisy orders to a crew of unruly 
sailors, might, by an unreflecting person, be thought unfavourable 
to higher speculations of thought or action; but a London count- 
ing-house has generally been considered a nursery in which the 
greatest men might safely be bred. One would have thought that 
the names of Baring and Rieardo would have occurred to the 
writer as he penned this sentence ; or, if this did not happen, we 
wonder how he could have overlooked the fact, that Mr. Pitt ob- 
tained, and Lord Liverpool and Mr. Canning still continue to re- 
ceive, the greatest assistance from the counsel and information of 
those men of whom the writer makes so light, because they come 
from the “ recesses” of a London counting-house. 

The truth is, that although, supposing the genius ef men equal, 
some situations are more favourable than others to the develop- 
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ment of falent, yet, where there is real capacity and strength of 
mind, no situation of life will prevent its breaking down the barriers 
that oppose its progress ; and while we remember the names of 
Shakspeare, the deer-stealer,—Cooke, the cabin-boy of a collier,— 
Franklin, the journeyman printer,—Davy, the shoeless errand-boy 
among the Cornish mines,—and Napoleon, the obscure adventurer ;— 
each reaching the very pinnacle of the respective heights to which 
they aspired; and many others, which will rush to every one’s 
recollection, it will be in vain, by such miserable fallacies as as- 
suming “ the deck of a merchant vessel” and “ the recesses of a 
London counting-house” to be unfavourable to the acquisition of 
knowledge of any kind, to make men decide that they are so, con- 
trary to the evidence of reason, fact,and experience. Indeed, if there 
be any two occupations which afford greater facilities than others 
for the acquisition of such knowledge as must be most essential 
for a statesman to possess, it is more likely to be found in those of 
a sea-captain, if his voyages are at all varied and made subjects 
of inquiry and reflection, and a metropolitan merchant: for both 
enjoy opportunities of seeing and knowing more of various countries, 
their laws, institutions, productions, interests, powers, and pecu 
liarities, than could be acquired on the “ floor” of the House of 
Commons, or in the “ recesses” of a university, in the longest life 
that man could pass in either. Whether the parties possessing 
such opportunities, have either the industry or ability to turn them 
to account, is another question. Other men, in other walks, may 
fail in this as well; but we think it is clear, that it is quite a 
vulgar error to suppose that the sea is inferior to the land for 
aequiring useful knowledge, or a counting-house inferior to a 
college. 

The writer goes on to say, that the present form of dividing the 
labours of the Directors takes its rise in the mercantile character 
of the Company. But he thinks that this will be hardly admitted 
as a plea for the retention of “ institutions unfitted to the times 
and inadequate to their objects,” because, as he believes, “ we 
do not live in an age in which antiquity of form is much respected.” 
We wish this were true: but we differ so entirely from the writer in 
this particular as to believe, that this respect for antiquated forms 
is so strong and so general, as to be in itself a greater hindrance 
to the progress of improvement in almost every department of 
knowledge, than any other single cause that can be named. After 
contending that it is for the interests of the Proprietors, as well as 
of the Directors, (which it clearly is not either for the one or the 
other,) to make a new distribution of the labour of the Directors, 
“ less cramped by the maxims and practice of the counting-house,” 
(by which it is not at present cramped at all,) and observing, that 
“‘ the Chairmen of the Court are gencrally no more fit to deeide on 
the fitness of any Governor-General to be sent to India, than on 
that of any Ambassador to be sent to Paris or Vienna,” (though 
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it is strange that they alone should be disqualified, since every 
Proprietor of East India Stock, including infants, old women, and 
the most imbecile of individuals, may pass a vote of approbation 
or censure on every Governor-General when appointed,) he says : 


‘ In latter years, to remedy this admitted want of knowledge in the Committee 
of Correspondence, gentlemen of literary qualification have been induced 
to accept the office of examiners or senior clerks; they are the readers and 
prompters of the Court of Directors, but the ablest reader and best prompter 
can never transfuse, with sufficient correctness and rapidity, his knowledge, 
So as to secure the principal actor from the appearance of incapacity. Among 
the Proprietors are to be found individuals fully qualified for the discharge 
of the important duty of Directors, but there must be no perpetuity in the 
office, no recommendation from authority of members out by rotation—in 
truth, a quadrennial election of the entire number, and that number itself 
reduced to twenty-four, would be the arrangement best calculated to secure 
fitness and assiduity. Where that fitness and assiduity had been displayed, re- 
election, though no longer a certainty, would be the probable consequence 
and reward. As the uncertainty of re-election would necessarily, under the 
head of patronage, diminish the value of a seat in the Direction, an increase 
of positive salary would be reasonable,—the present salary is so inadequate, 
that the patronage must be viewed as the remuneration ; and when it is con- 
sidered that a Director may be said to be elected for life, if he enjoy that 
patronage twenty years, the value in writerships, cadetships, &c., is quite 
enormous.* This distribution of patronage, while equal to the highest, much 
exceeds the ordinary services rendered to the Company by the East India 
Directors, and, in the aggregate, much transcends, as to positive value, 
that possessed by any one minister of the crown. Any measure which opened 
the election of Directors, and diminished the duration of individual interest 
in the office, would have the effect of diffusing patronage, and, therefore, 
strengthen the argument in favour of renewing the charter, which is derived 
from the constitutional objection to concentrate that immense patronage, by 
placing it in the hands of the crown.’ 

All this, however well it may sound to the ears of the superficial, 
is mere verbiage. The writer evidently does not see the real evil, 
which lies deeper apparently than he can fathom, although it is 
covered by the thinnest possible disguise. What is wanted, is not 
persons of “ literary qualification” to prompt the Directors ; nor 
would it be any better if these prompters were made themselves 
the actors, so as to get rid of the writer’s difficulty as to their in- 
fusing their knowledge into others. The root of the evil is this : 
that according to the absurd system sanctioned by the “ wisdom of 
Parliament,” and built up amidst fears and prejudices of the 
weakest description, no part of the governing body in England, 
from the Board of Control downwards, including the Directors 
and Proprietors, have any interest whatever, either political, pecu- 
niary, moral, or reputationary, (if one might coin a word for such a 
purpose,) in the good government of the country. On the contrary, 





— 


* It was said, that last year the patronage of each Director consisted of 
three writerships and fourteen cadetships, exclusive of appointments of as- 
sistant-surgeons. Taking the value of writerships at 3000/. each, and that of 
cadetships at 800/., the whole amount of patronage will be, without the assist 
ant-surgeons, in value 20,2000. 
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all parties have a direct interest in its misgovernment, up to the 
extreme limits to which its resources can be made to cover the 
most profligate and unprincipled expenditure. Mr. Mill, the his- 
torian of British India, has very truly said : 

‘No proposition, in regard to government, is more universal, more free from 
all exception than this, that as Government always spends as much as it finds 
it safe to extract from the people. The government of the mother country 
itself cannot keep its expenses within bounds. It takes from the people all 
it can possibly take, and is still going beyond its resources. But if such is 
the course of Government at home, things must be worse inthe colonies. The 
farther servants are removed from the eye of their master, the worse, generally 
speaking, their conduct will be. The government of the colonies, managed 
by delegates from home, is sure to be worse, in all respects, than the govern- 
ment at home ; and as expense is one of the shapes in which the badness of 
government is most prone to manifest itself, it is sure, above all things, to be 
in propor.ion to its resources, more expensive. Whatever springs operaie at 
home to restrain the badness of government, cannot fail to operate with 
diminished force at the distance of a colony. The conclusion is irresistible.’* 

Now, Mr. Mill is one of the “ gentlemen of literary qualifications” 
who has accepted the office of Examiner or senior clerk in the India 
House, for which, it is said, he receives a salary of 1400/. or 15007. 
a year, a sum which, though large, is not beyond the price at which 
such talents as his might fairly expect to be purchased. It is clear, 
however, that such a salary would not be given to a mere copyist, and 
is only to be understood as involving the duty of reading and prompt- 
ing to the Directors, “ so as to secure the principal actors from the ap- 
pearance of incapacity.” But of what avail is this? Not only 
are the Examiners, of whom Mr. Maculloch is the senior, and Mr. 
Mill the junior, not able to “ transfuse” their knowledge into the 
heads of the Directors; they cannot get them to listen to their 
readings ; or, if they do, it is clear that it is to very little purpose. 
Mr. Mill, it is to be presumed, has not much changed his opinions since 
he wrote his admirable ‘ History of India,’ and yet the important 
lessons taught in that book, aided no doubt by all the power of his 
occasional illustration and comment in the “ readings” referred to, 
have been like the corn thrown by the sower, which fell among 
rocks and thorns, and produced no fruit. Mr. Mill has written in 
the ‘ Supplement to the Encyclopedia,’ the most powerful essays 
that have ever appeared on the subjects of Government—Jurispru- 
dence—Liberty of the Press—Law of Nations—Prison Discipline 
—Education—and Colonies. These were all probably written be- 
fore his new duties of reader and examiner to the India Directors 
commenced. But they have since been deemed of such importance 
to the spread of sound opinions among the people of this country, 
that they have been printed in separate pamphlets, at the expense 
of a society of public-spirited and liberal politicians, for the pur- 
pose of gratuitous distribution among all classes ; and as this is a 


* Mill's Essays. 
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recent use made of them, and made no doubt with his permission, 
it is clear that the sentiments and principles they avow and de- 
velop, are those still honestly entertained by their distinguished 
author. 

But what has been the result of Mr. Mill’s appointment as 
“ »rompter” at the India House during the several years in which 
he has held that office? His published opinions on Government, 
are republican, or democratical, in the highest possible degree. 
Few men have gone so far, no man can go beyond him, in the doc- 
trine, that every man should have a share in the government of the 
country in which he lives, and that the will of the many should be 
the only admissible standard by which the few should be permitted 
to rule. But have his doctrines or his influence abated one jot or 
tittle of the absolute and irresponsible despotism, under which the 
millions of India groan and suffer to the present hour? Not a 
feather has been removed from their burthens! His article on 
Jurisprudence evinces the clearest conception of the evils, and the 
most masterly details of the remedies, by which the unintelligible 
and inquitous systems of law that now afflict mankind are dis- 
tinguished, and might be removed. Has the jurisprudence of 
India been in the slightest degree benefited by the application of 
this knowledge and these remedies since his accession to office ? 
We have never heard an instance of it, if ithas ever happened. His 
article on the Liberty of the Press goes to advocate the utmost de- 
gree of freedom that has ever yet been claimed by the most licentious 
of its advocates ; and he supports his positions by arguments that 
appear to us irresistible. But, since his appointment at the India 
House, what has been the fate of the Press in India? It has heen 
struck down from the highest eminence of useful liberty that it had 
enjoyed for a few happy years, and is now trampled ignominiously 
in the dust, and loaded with fetters worse than even a previous 
censorship! Has Mr. Mill ever read his admirable advocacy of its 
freedom to the Directors at the India House, or taken any one 
step, which his influential situation as “ prompter” might give him 
the opportunity of doing, to rescue the Indian Press from its degra- 
dation? We believe, never! He is an enemy to the punishment 
of men without trial, he is a professed friend of the abolition of 
licenses of residence, and thinks favourably of Colonization. But, 
more men have been punished under this odious system since his 
“ readings” began, than for years before, aud the Directors are as 
much averse to the colonization of India as ever! 


What, then, does all this prove? Certainly, either that Mr. Mill 
and the other “ gentlemen of literary qualifications” do not perform 
the duty which it is supposed they do, that of reading to, or prompt- 
ing the Directors, and are therefore appointed to office under false 
pretences ; or, if they do so prompt, that the Directors neither hear 
nor attend to their promptings ; and that their offices are not 
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merely useless but pernicious, as serving to delude the world with 
hopes of improvement, which, under such a system, are never likely 
to be realized. 

All the petty changes which the “ Civil Servant” would effect 
in making quadrennial elections of the whole body, and reducing the 
number to twenty-four, would do xo more to diminish the evil, than 
if he were to attempt to repress tyranny in the Navy, by chang- 
ing the Captain of each ship every four years, and giving frigates 
three Lieutenants instead of four. It is worse than idleness to 
faney that this would do any good: neither the number of the 
Directors, nor their period of service, is of much consequence, com- 
pared with the worst feature of the whole system, namely, that all 
parties connected with the East India Company, excepting only the 
millions of helpless Natives, “ the suffering many,” for whom Mr. Mill, 
in his writings, so humanely pleads, have a direct interest in its 
misgovernment; and gain the accomplishment of all their desires 
much more speedily and effectually by a profligate expenditure of 
human life, and of the produce of human labour, plundered or taken 
without their consent from the Natives of the country, than by all 
the ameliorations which could be introduced into their system of 
government at home or abroad. 

First: the Director who goes in, doing so mainly for the patron- 
age placed at his disposal, is interested in inereasing that patronage, 
which can be best done by extorting the utmost possible amount of 
taxation from the country, and increasing, by wars, and other 
equally justifiable pretences, the number of civil and military ap- 
pointments in the country,—saddling, in short, all the dependents he 
can upon its exhausted resources; because, the greater their number, 
the larger will be his portion of the patronage that appoints them. 


Secondly: the Proprietor of India Stock,—vesting his money in 
that fund chiefly because of the jobs, contracts, and appointments to 
be had for friends or dependents, in return for the votes he gives to 
individual candidates before they become Directors, and to the 
whole body in cases where their votes are required to support the 
measures of those in authority,—has the strongest possible interest 
in supporting every measure that favours the extension of that pa- 
tronage and expenditure, for the sake of the portion which it will fall to 
his share to receive; and in maintaining the part taken by the Direc- 
tors, whatever that may be, as, without that undeviating subserviency, 
he would be in danger of getting out of favour, and losing the prin- 
cipal object for which he bought his stock. At the same time, while his 
interest is so powerful in increasing the taxation of the people, sup- 
porting the most wasteful expenditure, and adding to the debts of 
the Company, he has no interest whatever in lessening taxation, re- 
ducing expense, or paying off debt: because, whether the Com- 
pany’s affairs yield in reality a profit or a loss, he is quite secure in 
his receipt of 10} per cent dividend on his stock: and as, if the 
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investment be desirable at all, it is advantageous to render it per- 
manent, the more the burthens of the Company are augmented by 
wasteful expenditure, and the larger the debt becomes, the less 
probability is there that the King’s Government will take such a 
bargain off their hands. 

Thirdly: the civil and military servants in India generally can 
have but one interest, which is, to quit it and return home as fast as 
possible. During their stay in India, therefore, they are all deeply 
interested in seeing produced from the Natives as much revenue as 
possible; in securing all the booty that can be captured ; in en- 
couraging wars for the sake of prize-money and promotion; in rais- 
ing taxes for the sake of admitting increased salaries ;—this interest 
continues from the beginning to the end of their career in India: and 
when they leave it to come to England, they fall into the ranks of 
Proprietors or Directors, sending their children and connections out 
to keep up the ever-revolving circle. 

Lastly: the Board of Control and Parliament have no interest 
beyond the mere appointment of Governors, Generals, Commanders- 
in-Chief, Judges, and other officers; and how they regard the wel- 
fare of India, let the quickly-deserted benches of the House, when 
its very name is mentioned in that “ august assembly,” bear damn- 
ing witness. 

These are all the classes who are admitted to have a voice in the 
matter. As to the people of England, they are more “ nobly” oc- 
cupied with the momentous subjects of which the British Press 
keeps them so fully informed here. And as to the people of India, 
if their existence even be admitted, after such wise heads as Mr. 
Adam’s, and all the enemies of the press, have denied that there is 
any Public at all in that highly-peopled country, their tongues are 
tied, and they have no power of utterance for any wish or thought 
hostile to the existing system. 


To imagine, therefore, that reducing the number of India Directors 
from 30 to 24, and electing or re-electing the whole every four 
years, would root out such evils as these, bespeaks at once the na- 
ture of the mind that could perceive an efficient remedy in such a 
change. The writer proceeds: 


‘ But, it may be asked, Does not the Board of Control supply add the quali- 
fications that may be wanting in the Court of Directors? Are not the Com- 
missioners for the affairs of India taken from the same class as the Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury or Admiralty ? Have we not here men with the views 
of statesmen, and with minds habituated to the largest questions of govern- 
ment? ‘This may be true, but the general operation of the Board of Commis- 
sioners is that of control and supervision, not of origination or execution ; 
and it is not to be expected that a public man can, under the practical duties 
which, as President of the Board of Control, he has to perform, ever take the 
same interest, or apply the powers of his mind and character with the same 
intensity, to a superintendence at second hand, as if he had an original exer- 
cise of authority over the details and circumstances of the Indian administra- 
tion. This is the less to be expected, when it is recollected that the affairs of 
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fidia form a subject little connected with the other branches of administra- 
tion, and which, consequently, does not enter into the course of previous study 
and practica) information deemed necessary to a parliamentary career. It may 
be affirmed, that to control the details of Indian affairs efficiently, the aequisi- 
tion of a new language is necessary. ‘The terms of judicial, revenue, and mi- 
litary detail are different from those of Europe ; the principles of administra- 
tion, in their application, exhibit great difference and variety: these terms, 
these differences, must be acquired before the correspondence from India can 
be understood ; and although the composition of the Board or Control be, in 
point of general knowledge and parliamentary talent, wnexceptionable, it is 
not to be supposed that any three individuals, howeEVER ABLE, can be, with- 
out previous study or local information, qualified to control the details of an 
administration abounding in peculiarities, and differing essentially from that 
with which they have been before conversant.’ 


This description of the Board of Control is sufficiently flatter- 
ing, though few beside the writer would recognize it as at all ap- 
plicable to the body so named. If the persons who now fill the 
principal offices of that Board may be considered to have “ the 
views of statesmen,” with “ minds habituated to the largest ques- 
tions of government,” it may be as truly affirmed, that the writer 
of the letter before us is either Burke or Junius: which some per- 
haps might dispute. We will nevertheless say thus much to his 
honour, that he is much nearer to either of the illustrious personages 
we have named, than any members of the Board of Control that 
we have yet seen can be said to approach great statesmen. But the 
paragraph under review is remarkable for a very singular admis- 
sion, namely, that the President of the Board of Control cannot 
take a very deep interest, or apply his mind with great intensity 
(which the writer thinks desirable) to the superintendence of Indian 
affairs, because he does it at second hand, and is not the origina- 
tor of the acts of administration. ‘This is, first, a fallacy: as may 
be shown by simply observing, that if men could not take a deep 
interest in that which originated with others, there would be no 
parties interested in the conduct of ministers but themselves, and no 
critics but authors; both of which we know to be contrary to expe- 
rience. It is, in this sense, the only one we apprehend in which the 
author meant to apply it, a fallacy ; but there is another sense, in 
which he has evidently not applied it, in which it conveys a truth 
of great importance indeed ; and it is this,—that it is quite impossi- 
ble for any person either to understand or regulate affairs not under 
their immediate superintendence, so well as if they were on the 
spot where the events themselves are happening. ‘The author has 
discovered, that a Board of Control at Westminster cannot study 
so intensely, or regard with nearly so much interest, measures ori- 
ginating in the City of London, although, being only three miles off, 
they may know them on the very day they happen, although they 
are in frequent communication with the actors and originators, and 
although they have the power to stay the execution, if disap- 
proved. But the same writer has not discovered, that a Board of 
Directors in London are not likely to take a deep interest in mea- 
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sures originating fifteen thousand miles away, of which they are not 
the authors, of which they can know nothing till six months after 
they have occurred, of which they scarcely ever see the personal 
originators, and which they cannot stay the execution, nor even 
disapprove, till twelve months after the mischief to be produced by 
them is over, and even then, have their orders treated with the ut- 
most contempt. If ever there was a case in which a second-hand 
superintendence was inefficient and worthless, it is in the case of the 
Directors pretending to superintend what they cannot effectually 
control. The “Civil Servant” has in his wisdom discovered this 
evil where it can scarcely be said toexist ; but where it reigns in full 
vigour, and flashes on the conviction of all observers, he has not 
made the discovery ! 

The puerility of supposing a new language necessary to under- 
stand the details of Indian affairs, is really such as one could not 
have expected: there is no difficulty of this kind which may not 
be conquered in a month. But, when it is said or insinuated, that 
the three individuals now composing that Board, meaning Mr. Wynn, 
Dr. Phillimore, and Mr. Courtenay, are great men and able states- 
men, we come at once to a more perfect estimate of the author’s 
understanding, than by any page in his book. To show what these 
three men are, we need only mention three things, one of each, as 
complete illustrations of their several characters and understandings. 


Mr. Wynn makes a speech in Parliament, well knowing that such 
speech would be printed in allthe papers of England, copied into all 
the papers of India, and spread therefore by thousands over every 
part of Hindoostan, in which he says, “ that the numerical inferiority of 
the English to the Indians, is a strong reason why we should dread 
their attempts at revolt.” He adds, “that if this fact of their numeri- 
cal superiority to us were told to them, it would set the whole coun- 
try in a blaze of rebellion.” :He, on that ground, denounces the free- 
dom of the press in India as fraught with danger; while, at the very 
same moment, he takes the greatest pains to spread among the In- 
dians, in the most effectual manner, the very knowledge he so much 
dreads ; and tells them, in his official capacity, and with all the so- 
lemnity of a public assembly, that if they only reflect on the fact he 
now makes known to them, it ought to excite them to instant re- 
volt, for the purpose of throwing off their subjection !—This is 
Mr. Wynn, the President. 

Dr. Phillimore is a practitioner of Doctors’ Commons, the “ re- 
cesses” of which did not occur to the “ Civil Servant” as unfitting a 
man for a statesman, though debates on divorces and crim-cons are 
not much more elevated topics than those discussed on “ the deck 
of a merchant vessel.” In a Committee of the House of Commons, 
the Doctor hears an individual say, that a certain pamphlet on the 
Indian Press, universally attributed to Mr. Adam, a copy of which 
was in the hands of most of the members of the Committee, is found 
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on a comparison to correspond, word for word, with a Minute con- 
tained ina public despatch, then lying on the table of the Com- 
mittee-room, and both opened to point out the exact resemblance. 
The learned Civilian, in a burst of anger, denounces this as a gross 
attack ofr Mr. Adam, uncalled for, and wholly out of the way; and 
winds up his violent ebullition by calling this attack ungenerous, 
because Mr. Adam was dead, and unable to defend himself !—This 
is Dr. Phillimore. 


The other distinguished member of this Board, of which the 
““ composition” is so “ unexceptionable,” is Mr.Courtenay. In the 
same Committee, this gentleman was examining a witness on the 
subject of the remarks contained in the Caleutta Journal of 
February 8, 1823, on the appointment of Dr. Bryce to be Clerk 
of the Stationary Committee ; and when it was alleged by the wit- 
ness, that these remarks imputed nothing more than that the ap- 
pointment was an inappropriate one for a reverend clergyman, which 
might have arisen from error of judgment in the quarter in which 
the appointment originated ; the honourable member gravely asked, 
whether the witness did not think it was a very serious breach of 
the laws, and a highly offensive act, to swppose error of judgment in 
any public functionary !—This is Mr. Courtenay. 

We think we might challenge any Board whatever, to produce 
three such men, ard three such anecdotes, all happening within a 
day or two of each other: and these are the three ab/e individuals, 
the calibre of whose minds appears so gigantic to their “ Civil” eulo- 
gist. He concludes thus: 

‘It is not by these observations intended to deny the utility, or the consti- 
tutional necessity, of the Board of Control ; the sole point which is meant to 
be established is, that as the mutability of the members of the Board of Con- 
trol, and the general pursuits of public men in England, render the posses- 
sion of detailed knowledge very improbable, an improved constitution of the 
Court of Directors becomes indispensable, to secure the exercise of efficient 
superintendence from home over the affairs of our Indian empire, Inthe par- 
liamentary responsibility to which the members of the Board of Control are 
subject, for the general conduct of Indian affairs, the nation has, unquestion- 
ably, a great security that no act of public or private oppression will be com- 
mitted by the servants of the East India Company ; and it would be doing 
great injustice to the ability and high character of the individuals by whom 
the offices in question have been and are still held, not to express a convic- 
tion, that the duty of control has been conscientiously and beneficially ex- 
erted. This control and parliamentary responsibility is the more necessary, 
as the Court of Directors, as a body and individually, appear to be irrespon- 
sible ; and there can be no doubt, that neither the interests of the Indian em- 
pire, nor the rights of individuals, could be considered, in theory, secure, un- 
der the secret and uncontrolled exercise of an authority, that is not practi- 
cally subject either to removal or to public investigation.” 

On this we have to offer a very few remarks. In the case of the 
India Directors, it was the permanency of their continuance in office 
which was chiefly objected to, and it was proposed to make them 
more mutable. The same writer here discovers, however, that 
the mutability of office in the members of the Board of Control is 
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an evil, although these members de not change so often as every 
four years, the shortest period at which he thinks it necessary to 
change a Director. But the climax of all is the assertion, that 
‘in the Parliamentary responsibility to which the members of the 
Board of Control are subject for the general conduct of Indian 
affairs, the nation has, UNquESTIONABLY, a great security; that no 
act of public or private oppression will be committed by the ser- 
vants of the East India Company”! Gracious heaven! Has not 
this Parliamentary responsibility always existed as much as now ? 
Was not Hastings impeached under it? And has there been no act 
of public or private oppression since then? The issue of that seven 
years’ trial plainly proved how worthless was that security against 
any oppressions, public or private, great or small: and to say that 
the liability to such responsibility,on the part of a few individuals 
forming the Board of Control here, is a great security that no op- 
pressions will be committed by any of the thousands of individuals 
in the service of the East India Company, in that distant and ex- 
tensive country, is to make an assertion, which must be seen to in- 
volve an absurdity by persons of the lowest class of intellect to 
whom it may be addressed. 

Whether the duty of control, such as it is, (and, according to the 
author’s previous showing, it is but imperfect at best,) has been con- 
scientiously and beneficially exercised, is a matter of fact and opi- 
nion, on which persons may think differently, according to their de- 
gree of knowledge on the subject. Thus much, however, we will 
venture to assert, in contrast to such an assumption, that in all the 
cases of which we have any knowledge, in which the Board of Con- 
trol has been appealed to for judgment against the oppressions of the 
Company’s servants in India, or, the refusal of the Directors to 
afford the injured party redress here, they have invariably taken part 
with the oppressors, and only lent their aid to trample the victim 
still lower in the dust. 

As the portion of the work under review which we have last 
quoted, brings to a close the section on what is called the Home 
Administration of Indian Affairs, we shall for the present suspend our 
remarks en it here, and resume the subject in our next, by analysing 
the opinions of the author on the Indian Administrations at the seve- 
ral presidencies or seats of Government there. After going through 
this, we shall probably sum up a judgment on the whole, separating 
the useful from the worthless, and coming to some general conclu- 
sion, stating the evidence on which it will be founded. For 
the present, we must content ourselves with saying, that although 
the writer appears to be actuated by just and benevolent motives, 
and has the capacity to see, and the candour to admit, that irresponsi- 
ble power is not favourable to the interests of the community, or the 
rights of individuals, yet, in his apprehension of the remedies by 
which he conceives this irresponsibility may be connected or coun- 
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teracted, he appearsto us to beas completely blind as if he were born 
without intellectual vision: and those who follow such a guide can- 
not fail to share with him the fate scripturally predicted of those 
who in that helpless condition attempt to lead each other. 




















THE DANCING GIRL OF DELHI. 





Dark was the night, and loud the wind, 
And heavy fell the sullen rain, 

But, gloomier far than all, the mind 

Of her who cross’d the plain. 
















She stood beside the Jumna’s flood, 
That darkly roll’d its waves below ; 

In agony of soul she stood 

And listen’d to its flow. 











A shivering babe lay in her arms, 
A babe made fatherless that day, 
The first-fruit of her youthful charms, 
The theme of many a lay. 









For he, its sire, who fell beneath 
The Mogul's sanguine brand, 
Had deck’d his brow with song’s bright wreath 
In Persia's tuneful land ; 












in Khorasan and Candahar 

Had raised his lofty strain, ' 
And, following in the wake of war, 
Breathed death on many a plain. 













But now all mute his vocal lyre, i 
All cold the hand that touch’d its chord ; 

And, ah! extinct that softer fire 

We paint by softest word ! 







And she, whom once it warmed and cheered, 
Forsaken now, and friendless grown, 

With blighted heart, and bosom sear’d, ; 

Feels cold, and sad, and lone ; 













And seeks by night the howling flood, 
And dreams, as wild she hears it rave, 

Her murder’d Mirza’s gushing blood 

Still red upon the wave. 







Now to her heart her babe she press‘d, 

And, bending o’er the angry stream, 
Plunged deep within its tossing breast J 
And yanish‘d like a dream. / 






THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE LAW OF LIBEL 
IN ENGLAND AND IN INDIA. 


No. IV. 


Theoretical View of the Law of Libel in England. 


Tue fifth, and last argument that I shall offer in favour of un- 
limited toleration, is founded on the failure of the latest and most 
elaborate attempt which has been made to give to the law of libel 
the utmost improvement of which it is supposed to be susceptible. 
I allude to the bill which Mr. Brougham brought into the House 
of Commons in 1816. ‘The principles on which it proceeded are 
fully developed in an able article in the Edinburgh Review, which 
concludes with the following summary of its provisions : 

‘1. It first takes away entirely the power of filing ex officio informations in 
cases of libel and seditious words. 2. It next abolishes the power of reply, 
unless where the defendant has adduced evidence; thus placing the crown 
prosecutions upon the same footing with all others. 3. It farther prevents 
any such trial from being by special jury, unless both parties consent ; thus 
placing the offence in question upon the same footing with all crimes of the 
highest nature,—viz. treason and felony, and with all misdemeanours, the pro- 
ceedings for which do not come from the Crown office. 4. The bill proceeds 
to take away the distinction between written and spoken slander, and to provide 
that the latter be prosecuted as a misdemeanour. 65. In the next place, 
it allows the defendant, in all prosecutions for libel, or seditious or defama- 
tory words, to give the truth of the statement in evidence, after due notice to 
the prosecutor ; but it provides that the jury may, notwithstanding of such 
proof, find the defendant guilty: and that the court, in passing sentence, may 
consider such proof in aggravation, or in mitigation, and may also consider 
the giving notice without offering evidence in aggravation. 6. The next pro- 
vision is for enabling the defendant to prove that the publication was without 
his privity, and the jury to convict notwithstanding such evidence. 7. It far- 
ther takes away the distinction between words imputing an indictable offence, 
and words generally defamatory, declaring both to be actionable, and thus re- 
moving also the distinction between written and spoken slander. 8. Lastly, 
it prohibits the truth of the statement from being pleaded in justification to 
an action, whether for libel or for words; but enables the defendant, upon 
due notice to the plaintiff, to give it in evidence under the general issue, and 
the jury to take such evidence into their consideration, but to find a verdict 
for the plaintiff notwithstanding if they shall think fit.’ * 


It will be found that the changes above enumerated are more 
apparent than real, and would have existed more in theory than 
in practice, insomuch, that though some of them seem to extend, 
and others to contract, the liberty of discussion, yet, if the bill had 
passed, it is highly probable that its influence on the state of the 
press would have been absolutely imperceptible. Upon the whole, 
the friends of toleration who rejected it as less favourable to the 
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rights of the subject than the existing system, acted more reason- 
ably than those who shrunk from it as an excessive relaxation of 
the restraints which the law now supplies. From the sentiments, 
indeed, which stand in the front of the article referred to, it is 
evident that the views of the author of the plan coincided pretty 
exactly with those of the advocates for the law as it is, except in 
so far as his impatience of private libels incited him to seek the 
means of rendering proceedings against them more effectual. 

‘ The works of former writers (says the Reviewer) afford but slender assist- 
ance, consisting generally of vague declamation or sweeping theory, in which 
the grand object of practical utility has been lost sight of. ‘The labours of 
legislators have been still more defective, varying only between the opposite, 
and almost equally pernicious extremes of strict prohibition and unrestrained 
liceuse ; nor has any attempt been made, as far as we know, even in the codes 
fashioned by speculative men, for new communities to reconcile the two great 
objects of protecting free discussion, and checking attacks upon character.’ 

No improvement on the law of libel could certainly be expected 
from one who considered “ unrestrained license,” which is in fact 
practically exhibited by the state of the press in England and 
North America, an extreme “ almost equally pernicious with strict 
prohibition” or censorship ; and who attempted to reconcile free- 
dom of discussion with the arbitrary imposition of penalties on 
whatever might happen to be construed into an attack upon cha- 
racter, whether written or spoken. The more the subject is re- 
flected on, and the more carefully the most plausible objections are 
examined, the more we shall be convinced that there is no point 
between the two extremes of “ unrestrained license ” tospeak and 
write, and “ strict prohibition,” at which it would be wise, just, 
or safe to stop; and that every attempt to reconcile the free 
exercise and full influence of intellect, as a check on the baser pro- 
pensities of our nature in the conduct of human affairs, with the 
punishment of erroneous or uncandid speculation, is but a reservation 
of openings through which individuals and parties may annoy those 
who dissent from their own partialities, principles, and prejudices. 
But let us examine the provisions of Mr. Brougham’s bill in the 
order in which they have been given: 

‘1. It first takes away entirely the power of filing ex officio informations in 
cases of libel and seditious words.’ 

In 1816, such a reform might have been supposed to relieve the 
press from a most vexatious species of control; but the operations 
of the ‘ Constitutional Association ’ have since demonstrated, that 
private and irresponsible persons may harass their political adver- 
saries with a war of indictments, more active and rancorous than 
that which depended upon the temper of an Attorney-General. 
Sir John Hawles has well observed, that “ the true reason of a 
grand jury is the vast inequality of the plaintiff and defendant, 
which in an indictment is always between the King and his subjects ;” 
but as in most cases of libel the contest is between opposite parties 
in church or state, the protection of a grand or petty jury can little 
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avail a defendant ; the true plaintifis may be in the jury-box, and 
if they are not, the prosecutor has little hope of a verdict. 'Those 
who admitted that owing to the peculiar nature of the sin of libel, 
it is a “ much more important question whether any given publica- 
tion shall be prosecuted or not, than whether it is libellous or not,” * 
should have deduced this inference, that since an impartial prosecutor 
could not possibly be found, nor generated by any legislative con- 
trivance, and it was even a solecism to conjoin the two words, libel- 
ing was a species of crime which ought never to be prosecuted. If 
a jury cannot be trusted, whither shall we resort for an equitable 
judgment? In respect to all other crimes, it is so far from being 
more important to decide whether they shall be prosecuted, than 
whether they have been committed, that it has been contended that 
“ jn all cases in which a grand jury sends a man to his trial, 7¢ does 
neither good nor evil ; for the man is tried, and sustains the conse- 
quences of his trial exactly as if no such thing as a grand jury had 
been in existence.” + ‘To be sent to trial is said to be no evil in 
any case ; but it is obvious that there has been an omission, from 
inadvertence, to except cases of libel, for, in respect to them, the 
fate of the defendant is ina great measure decided by an affirmative 
or negative resolution respecting his being submitted to the ordeal 
of a trial. It follows, therefore, that the abolition of ea officio in- 
formations would afford no material alleviation of the evils arising 
from the present law of libel. 

* 2. It next abolishes the power of reply, unless where the defendant has ad- 
duced evidence ; thus placing the crown prosecutions upon the same footing 
with all others.’ 

This amendment is not open to any objection, though its impor- 
tance may easily be overrated. The effect of a defence against a 
charge of libel depends so much on the disposition of the persons to 
whom it is addressed, that there are many instances of the most 
pertinent and effectual reply having been considered as an aggrava- 
tion of the original offence. He who is accused of teaching sedition 
or blasphemy can only justify himself by reasserting his statements, 
reinforcing his arguments, and unfolding all the grounds on which 
he endeavours to establish those propositions which constitute the 
crime for which, in so seemingly preposterous a manner, he labours 
to exonerate himself. If the jury are predisposed to regard the 
man who maintains the propositions in question as a criminal de- 
serving of temporal punishment, they will be confirmed in that opi- 
nion by the tenor of the defence ; and if they are predisposed to 
regard him as meritorious, excusable, or harmless, as worthy of ap- 
plause or contempt, all defence is superfluous. Under such circum- 
stances, therefore, the prosecutor’s privilege of reply is of little con- 


sequence. 
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‘3. It farther prevents any such trial from being by special jury, unless both 
parties consent ; thus placing the offence in question upon the same footing 
with all crimes of the highest nature,—viz. treason and felony, and with all 
misdemeanours, the proceedings for which do not come from the Crown-office.” 

This would undoubtedly be an improvement ; but it is very re- 
markable, that the main reason why special juries are objectionable, 
—namely, the unfair mode of striking them, is not once suggested 
nor alluded to in this article! For presisting in that mode, instead 
of “ balloting for the jury out of a number of freeholders possessed 
of estates of such avalue,” * no excuse whatever can be offered, nor 
any plausible reply to the conclusive objections which have repeat- 
edly been preferred against it. But even if special juries were fairly 
struck from the same class of persons of which grand juries are com- 
posed, there would still be reason to prefer the judgment of a petty 
jury in all cases of libel ; persons in that rank of life being less imbued 
with the feelings, and less susceptible of the influences whence into- 
lerance proceeds,—pride, ambition, and timidity. The substitution 
of petty juries would therefore mitigate some of the evils inherent 
in the present system, but as such a body would still be liable to 
pronounce erroneous verdicts, and would not be intrusted with the 
apportionment of the punishment, such a change would not remove 
half the objections which may be brought against the law of libel. 

‘4 The bill proceeds to take away the difference between written and spoken 
slander, and to provide that the latter may be prosecuted as a misdemeanour.’ 


It is needless to say, that this part of the bill deserved unqua- 


lified reprobation. ‘The objections against prosecutions for written 
libel exist in tenfold force against prosecutions for spoken libel, 
whether relating to the petty quarrels and frivolous turmoils of pri- 
vate life, or the political topics which are in the mouths of all men, 
and afford occasions to the most treacherous dilations and gross 
misrepresentations. If it requires but a moderate degree of mag- 
nanimity to despise written libels, what must be the rancour or feeble- 


’ 


ness of those who would hunt “ winged words” into a court of 
justice, and seek penal retribution for the injury thereby inflicted 
on private or public integrity of character ? 

‘5. Inthe next place, it allows the defendant in all prosecutions for libel, or 
seditious or defamatory words, to give the truth of the statement in evidence, 
after due notice to the prosecutor; but it provides that the jury may, not- 
withstanding of such proof, find the defendant guilty ; and that the court in 
passing sentence may consider such proof either in aggravation or mitigation, 
and may also consider the giving notice, without offering evidence in aggra- 
vation.’ 

This was esteemed the most important provision in the proposed 
bill, that on which its friends and enemies chiefly rested their oppo- 
site opinions of its merits, and one which would make an era in the 
history of the law of libel. And if the practice of the existing law 
corresponded to its theory, as would have been .the case but for 
trial by jury, and it;had been proposed to make the truth of the 
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statement a complete justification in all cases, the advantages of the 
enactment in question could not well have been exaggerated. But, 
in the first place, in almost all public, and in many private libels, 
the truth of the facts involved in the discussion is not questioned, 
but only the propriety and tendency of the inferences drawn from 
them, the epithets applied to them, and the comment with which 
they are accompanied. What the jury have to consider is, not the 
truth of the facts, which is matter of notoriety, nor the abstract se- 
verity of the animadversions and vehemence of the invective, but 
whether the publications “ proceeded from a malicious mind, bent, 
not upon making a fair communication for the purpose of exposing 
bad measures, but for the sake of exciting tumult and disaffection.” * 
The defendant would therefore derive little or no advantage from 
being permitted to support the truth of his “ statement” by evi- 
dence, and would have stood under the proposed law in very nearly 
the same predicament in which he is placed at present. Under both 
systems, the jury would apply their minds to the solution of the 
same question, namely, the malicious intention of the defendant. 

If “ the rule which now prevails, operates most injuriously to the 
great interests of liberty, and of good government in general ;” if 
“ it tends to the prevention of public discussion beyond all the fet- 
ters that ever were invented for the press ;” if “ it may be ques- 


tioned whether a previous censorship would cramp its freedom much 


more effectually,” +—it might be replied, that the rule which was 
proposed to be substituted, (and which actually prevails in most of 
the states of North America,) would not sensibly have alleviated a 
pressure which is described to be so galling. ‘To say, however, that 
the severe letter of the present law, tempered as it has always been 
by the interposition of a jury, tends to the prevention of discussion, 
BEYOND ALL THE FETTERS THAT EVER WERE INVENTED FOR THE 
press, (while it is doubted whether “ previous censorship,” which 
is far from being the worst description of fetters which have been 
applied to the press, “ would cramp its freedom more effectually,”) 
is an assertion which outrages truth as much as it fails in attaining 
the object for which it was advanced. 

Secondly, the illustrations given of the proviso which permits the 
jury to find the defendant guilty, notwithstanding that he has proved 
the truth of his statement, show still more plainly the coinci- 
dence between the existing rule and that which was proposed to be 
substituted. Thus, 


‘It is manifest that a statement, either against the Government or an indi- 
vidual, may be libellous ; or, to use a phrase to which no one can object, may 
be criminal, although founded in truth. Undoubted facts may be involved in 
Surious or inflammatory invective. Some cases may be conceived (though 
they are exceedingly rare) in which a simple statement of facts respecting the 
Government would. be an offence against the public tranquillity ; but innu- 








* Starkie on Libel, p. 526. 
+ Edinburgh Review, No. LIT. p. 119. 
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merable cases may be put, in which the publication of the truth, without any 
comment, would be an offence against private individuals. Things disclosed 
in confidence, or discovered by corruption, and things concealed from motives 
of prudence or humanity, may be maliciously promulgated to the infinite in- 
jury or utter ruin of innocent persons.’ 

Again, 

‘ That there are public libels, properly so called, which may be criminal, 
though true, is easily shown. The instances are no doubt rare, but they exist. 
It may be libellous to state, in an inflammatory way, that which, if plainly 
stated, would be innocent,—as to address the passions of the multitude about 
scarcity of provisions, or of soldiers about pay. It may be libellous to address to 
particular classes, a plain statement of that which, published generally, would 
be innocent,—as to disperse itamong amoboranarmy. It may be libellous to 
state, even plainly, truths of a delicate nature at a particular crisis,—as during 
an invasion, arebellion, ora mutiny. Finally, there are certain truths (but the 
number is extremely small) of so particularly delicate a nature, that the plainest 
statement of them at any time would be libellous,—as the legitimacy of the 
reigning Sovereign, his right to the crown generally, his political conduct, 
for which he is not responsible, his private conduct, of which the law takes no 
notice. In all such cases, the truth is evidently not of itself a defence; it 
enters indeed into the question of malice, and is favourable to the defendant 
as far as it goes, but is not sufficient to acquit him. In all these, on the other 
hand, the falsehood of the statement is decisive of guilt.’* 

It is evident, from these examples, that the question in cases of 
public libel, is not whether the defendant has erred in point of me- 
taphysical and historical truth, but whether he has violated moral 
and political truth. “ The epithet false,” said the Judges in 1792, 
“ is not applied to the propositions contained in the paper, but to 
the aggregate criminal result—libel. We say fulsus libellus, as 
we say falsus proditor in high treason. In point of substance, the 
alteration in the description of the offence would hardly be felt if 
the epithet were verus instead of falsus.” What evidence, for 
instance, could be adduced to the truth of “ furious or inflammatory 
invective’? How could the verity contained in “ addresses to 
the passions of the multitude about scarcity of provisions,” or “ of 
soldiers about pay,” be established by evidence ? Even if no pro- 
viso had been inserted enabling the jury to find the defendant guilty, 
notwithstanding the truth of his statement, they could not have 
been debarred from finding such statements libels, if repugnant to 
their own principles and feelings. 

It is, however, improving on the narrowest construction of the pre- 
sent law to say, that the plainest and most correct statement of the 
political conduct of the reigning sovereign, at any time, would be 
libellous ; for Lord Ellenborongh allowed that, “as the King may 
be misled by the Ministers, and a change of system may be desirable 
from their faults,” “ if the passage (which appeared in the Morn- 
ing Chronicle of 2d October 1809, copied from another paper) 
only meant that his Majesty, during his reign, or any length of time, 
may have taken an imperfeet view of the interests of the country, 
either respecting our foreign relations, or the system of our internal 
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policy ; if it imputed nothing but HoNEsT ERROR, without moral 
blame, he was not prepared to say that it wasa libel.” The 
“ plainest ” statement of the King’s political conduct would surely 
be a candid and charitable statement ; and we see, that though it 
tended to convict him of having pursued during his whole reign an 
erroneous system of domestic and foreign policy, yet if it avoided 
the imputation of partial or corrupt motives, it would not be libel- 
lous. Now, to discriminate between “ honest” and dishonest 
*‘ error,” to understand what shall be construed to impute the one, 
and what to insinuate the other,—these are among the “ glorious 
uncertainties ” of the law of libel. ‘Though the influence of the 
affections is predominant over wise or foolish counsels, yet every 
deviation from wisdom must be supposed to be consistent with the 
purest intentions ; the truth which “ bares the mean heart,” is 
proscribed as criminal, and the falsehood which corrupts it with 


flattery, is protected and encouraged ! 

While it thus appears that, under the projected bill, a hostile jury 
would have had exactly the same control over the fate of the de- 
fendant that they have at present, the Reviewer offers irrefragable 
arguments why its author ought to have taken the only step which 
can really emancipate the press, by withdrawing it from subjection 
even to the caprices of a jury: 

‘In truth, (says he,) we might go much farther, aud ask what danger can 
ever result from the most unlimited discussion of public measures? In what 
circumstances must a government be which ought to fear it? To hamper the 
press may serve the purposes of a usurper, or a wretched and incapable ruler ; 
a just and lawful government may safely, and even advantageously, encourage 
the freest discussion. The influence of those at the head of affairs secures 
them at least an attentive hearing in their own defence ; it ensures them also 
the support of a portion of the press. Evenif they are inthe wrong, they have 
so many circumstances in their favour, that it requires all the native vigour of 
truth, aided by time, to prevail against them. If they are in the right, how 
much more safely may they trust their support to reason, and rest satisfied 
with repelling or retorting the attack by weapons of the same kind? What 
is there so very captivating in error, what so bewitching in excessive vio- 
lence, what so attractive in gross and palpable injustice, as to make those 
tremble who stand firm in the consciousness of being right? Surely truthand 
sense have, at the least, an equal chance in the contest ; and if the refutation 
of sophistry may be intrusted to argument, the exposure and condemnation of 
literary excesses may be left to good taste, without much fear of their proving 
hurtful to any cause but that which they are intended to befriend. The only 
risk that just and wise rulers can incur from discussion, is to be found in the 
consequences of its restriction. Hamper it, and even the best measures, 
the purest systems of government, have some reason to fear. No rules 
of law can prevent something of the truth from getting out ; and if a blun- 
der is accidentally committed, the less free the press is, the more likely 
are distorted and exaggerated statements to prevail. A people kept in the 
dark are sure to be easily disquieted ; every breath makes them start ; all ob- 
jects appear in false shapes ; anxiety and alarm spread rapidly without a cause ; 
and a government, whose conduct might bear the broadest glare of day, may 
be shaken by the delusions which have sprungfrom unnecessary concealment.’ 


If the writer entertained these sentiments, if he thought, on such 
substantial grounds, that he “ might go farther,” the necessary in- 
ference was, that he ough/ to go farther, and censure the inadequacy 
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of the provisions in the bill under his review. A man may display 
generosity or weakness in abating something from what he considers 
himself reasonably, equitably, or legally entitled to; but it is beth 
inconsistent and unjust to compromise the claims of the public, and 
to propose measures which confessedly come short of their ob- 


jects. 

The utmost that can be said in favour of this part of the bill is, 
that its adoption into the laws of any country would seem to indicate 
that such a country is disposed to give a more manly and dispas- 
sionate hearing to every case of alleged libel ; and more disposed 
to throw off the last vestigia ruris than one in which evidence of 
the truth of the matter published is excluded. Such a conclusion 
would probably be perfectly well-founded with respect to North 
America; but the example of France, which allows the truth re- 
garding the public conduct of all public functionaries to be freely 
published, and is yet very far behind England in the enjoyment of 
practical freedom of the press, shows that it would not be univer- 
sally applicable. 

‘ 6. The next provision is for enabling the defendant to prove that the publi- 
eation was wholly without his privity, and the jury to convict, notwithstand- 
ing such evidence.’ 

Such an amendment would be liable to the same objections, on 
the score of inadequacy, as the one which has just been examined. 
The rule which now prevails is strictly consonant to the other parts 
of the law. It proceeds on the supposition that libellous matter 
is as certainly mischievous, and as clearly distinguishable, as a 
physical nuisance or poison. “ If my servant throw dirt into the 
highway, I am indictable ; ” * and “ if a druggist have a boy in his 
shop totally ignorant of the quality of all medicines, and that boy 
should sell poison, would not such druggist be indictable for a mis- 
demeanour as against the common health and safety of society ?” + 
On these grounds, it is reasonable that the master should be punish- 
able for his vincible ignorance and wilful negligence in employing 
an incapable servant in so dangerous a trade. Now, if there were 
a drug supposed to be deleterious, and yet of such difficult analysis 
that the most skilful practitioners continually differed in opinion 
respecting its identity, some pronouncing it of the hurtful, and 
others of the beneficial kind, and so harmless, that it was daily 
administered to millions of persons without any injurious conse- 
quences, it would be most unjust and impolitic to make master or 
man criminally responsible for the sale of such a drug, thereby in- 
curring the greatest hazard of punishing innocent, or over-punish- 
ing culpable persons, and deterring them from the exercise of their 
discretion in supplying the public with the most useful and indis- 
pensable articles. Such a drug is Lise. 





* Per Holt, Chief Justice. Blackstone’s Commentaries, 431. 
+ Holt’s Law of Libel, p. 54. 
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‘7. It farther takes away the distinction between words imputing an indict- 
able offence, and words generally defamatory, declaring both to be actionable, 
and thus removing also the distinction between written and spoken slander.’ 

This provision is obnoxious to the same objections which have 
been advanced against the fourth. 

‘8. Lastly, it prohibits the truth of the statement from being pleaded in jus- 
tification to an action, whether for libel or for words ; but enables the de- 
fendant, upon due notice to the plaintiff, to give it in evidence under the ge- 
neral issue, and the jury to take such evidence into their consideration, but to 
find a verdict for the plaintiff notwithstanding, if they shall think fit.’ 

The observations on this provision have also been anticipated 
by those which were offered on the fifth. The fifth, however, did 
tend, though it may be considered slightly, to relax the seve- 
rity of the law ; but this has in one respect a contrary tendency: 
it would remove the necessity which now exists for the law of speak- 
ing on one occasion at least, the language of unbounded toleration,* 
and deprive the friends of freedom of some arguments resulting 
from the contrasted views taken of the public and private damage 
which libel is capable of inflicting. Ifa bad man libelled asks for 
damages, the law says, that “ the reputation cannot be said to be 
injured when it was before destroyed: he had previously ex- 
tinguished his own character,” and cannot “ bring an action of 
damage to a thing which does not exist.” + Butif he demands the 
punishment of the libeller, lest he should avenge himself, the law 
has so much regard to his evil propensities, that it will resent the 
provocation thus given to him more than it will punish his own ex- 
action of penal satisfaction, if he should resort to such violence. 
He who brings an action, challenges inquiry into his conduet, and 
relies more on the impression which the result will produce on the 
world, than on the amount of damages awarded by the jury. On 
the other hand, he who prosecutes criminally, tacitly admits that 
there is so much truth in the charges as to deter him from encoun- 
tering a scrutiny into them. Both the jury and the public are fully 
impressed with this opinion ; every right feeling is arrayed against 
the letter of the law, and the consequence is, we are told, that “ no 
one ever thinks of prosecuting. There is hardly an instance of a 
periodical work being prosecuted at the instance of a private 
party.” { Now, in so far as the proposed change tended to dimi- 
nish this laudable averseness from prosecution, and to encourage 
men to look to any other foram than the society in which they 
lived, for the just appreciation of their character, it would have 
been a change infinitely to be deprecated ; for honest men are ne- 
ver so sincerely respected, nor libellers so severely rebuked, as when 
the protection of the one, and the punishment of the other, are ex- 
clusively intrusted to the unbiassed judgment of the public. 





* Blackstone’s Commentaries, p. 125. 
+ Holt, p. 280. 
¢ Edinburgh Review, No. LIIT. p. 125. 





MODERN ENCROACHMENTS ON THE ANCIENT RIGHTS OF HINDOO 
FEMALES. BY RAMMOHUN ROY.* 


Wir# a view to enable the public to form an idea of the state 
of civilization throughout the greater part of the empire of Hin- 
doostan in ancient days,t and of the subsequent gradual degrada- 
tion introduced into its social and political constitution by arbi- 
trary authorities, I am induced to give as an instance, the interest 
and care which our ancient legislators took in the promotion of 
the comfort of the female part of the community ; and te compare 
the laws of female inheritance which they enacted, and which 
afforded that sex the opportunity of enjoyment of life, with that 
which moderns and our contemporaries have gradually introduced 
and established, to their complete privation, directly or indirectly, 
of most of those objects that render life agreeable. 


* From a scarce Tract, originally printed for private circulation in Bengal. 

+ At an early stage of civilization, when the division into castes was first 
introduced among the inhabitants of India, the second tribe who were ap- 
pointed to defend and rule the country having adopted arbitrary and despo- 
tic practices, the others revolted against them, and under the personal com- 
mand of the celebrated Purusooram, defeated the Royalists in several battles, 
and put cruelly to death almost all the males of that tribe. It was at last 
resolved that the legislative authoritity should be confined to the first class, 
who could have no share in the actual government of the state, or in manag- 
ing the revenue of the country under any pretence: while the second tribe 
should exercise the executive authority. The consequence was, that India 
enjoyed peace and harmony for a great many centuries. The Brahmins hav- 
ing no expectation of holding an office, or of partaking of any kind of politi- 
cal promotion, devoted their time to scientific pursuits and religious austerity, 
and lived in poverty. Freely associating with all the other tribes, they were 
thus able to know their sentiments and to appreciate the justness of their 
complaints, and thereby to lay down such rules as were required, which of- 
ten induced them to rectify the abuses that were practised by the second 
tribe. But after the expiration of more than two thousand years, an absolute 
form of government came gradually again to prevail. The first class having 
been induced to accept employments in political departments, became en- 
tirely dependent on the second tribe, and so unimportant in themselves, that 
they were obliged to explain away the laws enacted by their fore-fathers, 
and to institute new rules according to the dictates of their contemporary 
princes. ‘They were considered as merely nominal legislators, and the whole 
power, whether legislative or executive, was in fact exercised by the 
Rajpoots. This tribe exercised tyranny and oppression for a period of about 
a thousand years, when Musulmans from Ghuznee and Ghore invaded the 
country, and finding it divided among hundreds of petty princes detested by 
their respective subjects, conquered them all successively, and introduced 
their own tyrannical system of government, destroying temples, universities, 
and all other sacred and literary establishments. At present the whole 
empire (with the exception of a few provinces) has been placed under the 
British power; and some advantages have already been derived from the 
prudent management of its rulers, from whose general character a hope of 
future quiet and happiness is justly entertained. The sueceeding generation 
will however be more adequate to pronounce on the real advantages of this 
government. 
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All the ancient lawgivers unanimously award to a mother an 
equal share with her son in the property left by her deceased 
husband, in order that she may spend her remaining days in- 
dependently of her children; as is evident from the following 
passages ; 

Yagnuvulkyu. After the death of a father, let a mother also 
inherit an equal share with her sens in the division of the property 
left by their father.” 

Katyayuna. “ The father being dead, the mother should 
inherit an equal share with the son.” 

Narudu. “ After the death of a hushand, a mother should re- 
ceive a share equal to that of each of his sons.” 

Vishnoo the Legislator. “ Mothers should be receivers of shares 
according to the portion allowed to the sons.” 

Vrihusputi. “ After his (the father’s) death, a mother, the 
parent of his sons, should be entitled to an equal share with his 
sons ; their step-mothers also to equal shares: but daughters to a 
fourth part of the shares of the sons.” 

Vyasu. ‘“ The wives of a father by whom he has no male 
issue, are considered as entitled to equal shares with his sons, and 
all the grand-mothers (including the mothers and_step-mothers of 
the father ) are said to be entitled as mothers.” 

This Mooni seems to have made this express declaration of the 
rights of step-mothers, omitting those of mothers, under the idea 
that the latter were already sufficiently established by the direct 
authority of preceding lawgivers. 

We come to the moderns. 

The author of the Dayubhagu and the writer of the Dayututwu, 
the modern expounders of Hindoo law, (whose opinions are con- 
sidered by the natives of Bengal as standard authority in the 
division of property among heirs,) have thus limited the rights 
allowed to widows by the above ancient legislators. When a 
person is willing to divide his property among his heirs during his 
lifetime, he should entitle only those wives by whom he has no 
issue, to an equal share with his sons; but if he omit such a divi- 
sion, those wives can have no claim to the property he leaves. 
These two modern expounders lay stress upon a passage of Yag- 
nuvulkyu, which requires a father to allot equal shares to his 
wives, in case he divides his property during his life; whereby 
they connect the term “ of a father,” in the above quoted passage 
of Vyas, viz. “ the wives of a father, &c.” with the term “ divi- 
sion” understood ; that is, the wives by whom he has no son are 
considered in the division made by a father, as entitled to equal 
shares with his sons; and that when sons may divide property 
among themselves after the demise of their father, they should 
give an equal share to their mother only, neglecting step-mothers 
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in the division. Here the expounders did not take into their con- 
sideration any proper provision for step-mothers, who have na- 
turally less hope of support from their step-sons than mothers can 
expect from their own children. 


In the opinion of these expounders even a mother of a single 
son should not be entitled to any share. The whole property 
should, in that case, devolve on the son, and in case that son 
should die after his succession to the property, his son or wife 
should inherit it. ‘The mother, in that case, should be left totally 
dependent on her son or on her son’s wife. Besides, according to 
the opinion of these expounders, if more than one son should sur- 
vive, they can deprive their mother of her little, by continuing to 
live as a joint family, (which has often been the case,) as the 
right of a mother depends, as they say, on division, which depends 
on the will of the sons. 


Some of our contemporaries (whose opinion is received as a ver- 
dict by judicial courts) have still further reduced the right of a 
mother to almost nothing; declaring, as I understand, that if a 
person die, leaving a widow and a son or sons, and also one or 
more grandsons, whose father is not alive, the property so left is 
to be divided among his sons and his grandsons ; his widow in this 
case being entitled to no share in the property ; though she might 
have claimed an equal share, had a division taken place among those 


surviving sons and the father of the grandson while he was alive.* 
They are said to have founded their opinion on the above passage 
entitling a widow to a share when property is to be divided among 
8Ons. 


In short, a widow, according to the expositions of the law, can 
receive nothing when her husband has no issue by her; and in 
case he dies leaving only one son by his wife, or having had more 
sons, one of whom has happened to die leaving issue, she shall, in 
these cases, also have no claim to the property ; and again, should 
any one leave more than one surviving son, and they being un- 
willing to allow a share to the widow, keep the property undivided, 
the mother can claim nothing in this instance also. But when a 
person dies, leaving two or more sons, and all of them survive and 
be inclined to allot a share to their mother, her right is, in this 
case only, valid. Under these expositions, and with such limi- 
tations, both step-mothers and mothers have, in reality, been left 
destitute in the division of their husband’s property, and the right 
of a widow exists in theory only, among the learned, but unknown 
to the populace. 





* This exposition has been (I am told) set aside by the Supreme Court, in 
consequence of the Judges having prudently applied for the opinions of other 
Pundits, which turned out to be a! variance with those of the majority of the 
regular advisers of the Court on points of Hindoo law 
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The consequence is, that a woman who is looked up to as the 
sole mistress by the rest of a family one day, on the next becomes 
dependent on her sons, and subject to the slights of her daughters- 
in-law. She is not authorised to expend the most trifling sum or 
dispose of an article of the least value without the consent of her 
son or daughter-in-law, who were all subject to her authority but 
the day before. Cruel sons often wound the feelings of their de- 
pendent mothers, deciding in favour of their own wives, when family 
disputes take place between their mothers and wives. Step- 
mothers, who often are numerous on account of polygamy being 
allowed in these countries, are still more shamefully neglected in 
general by their step-sons, and sometimes dreadfully treated by 
their sisters-in-law, who have, fortunately, a son or sons by their 
husband. 

It is not from religious prejudices and early impressions only, 
that Hindoo widows burn themselves on the piles of their deceased 
husbands, but also from their witnessing the distress in which 
widows of the same rank in life are involved, and the insults and 
slights to which they are daily subjected, that they become ina 
great measure regardless of existence after the death of their 
husbands; and this indifference, accompanied with the hope of 
future reward held out to them, leads them to the horrible act of 
suicide. ‘These restraints on female inheritance encourage, in a 
great degree, polygamy, a frequent source of the greatest misery 
in Native families; a grand object of Hindoos being to secure a 
provision for their male offspring, the law which relieves them from 
the necessity of giving an equal portion to their wives, removes a 
principal restraint on the indulgence of their inclinations in respect 
to the number they marry. Some of them, especially Brahmins of 
higher birth, marry ten, twenty, or thirty women,* either for some 
small consideration, or merely to gratify their brutal inclinations, 
leaving a great many of them, both during their lifetime and after 
death, to the mercy of their own paternal relations. The evil 
consequences arising from such polygamy, the public may easily 
guess from the nature of the fact itself, without my being reduced 
to the mortification gf particularising those which are known by 
the Native public to be of daily occurrence. 

To these women there are left only three modes of conduct to 
pursue after the death of their husbands: Ist. 'To live a miserable 
life, as entire slaves, without indulging any hope of support from 
another husband. 2dly. To walk in the paths of unrighteous- 
ness for their maintenance and independence. 3dly. To die on 
the funeral pile of their husbands, loaded with the applause and 
honour of their neighbours. It cannot pass unnoticed by those 





* The horror of this practice is so painful to the natural feelings of man, 
that even Madhuv Sing, the late Rajah of Tirhoot, (though a Brahmin him- 
self) through compassion, took upon himself, (I am told,) within the last half 
eentury, to limit the Brahmins of his estate to four wives only. 
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who are acquainted with the state of society in India, that the 
number of female suicides in the single province of Bengal, when 
compared with those of any other British provinces, is almost ten 
to one; we may safely attribute this disproportion chiefly te the 
greater frequence of a plurality of wives among the natives of 
Bengal, and to their total neglect in providing for the maintenance 
of their females. 

This horrible polygamy among Brahmins is directly contrary to 
the law given by ancient authors; for Yagnuvulkyu authorises 
second marriages while the first wife is alive, only under eight cir- 
cumstances.—Ist. The vice of drinking spirituous liquors. 2dly. 
Incurable sickness. 3dly. Deception. 4thly. Barrenness. Sthly. 
Extravagance. 6thly. The frequent use of offensive language. 
7thly. Producing only female offspring. Or, 8thly, manifestation 
of hatred towards her husband. 

Munoo, chap. xi., v. 80—“ A wife who drinks any spirituous 
liquors, who acts immorally, who shows hatred to her lord, who is 
incurably diseased, who is mischievous, who wastes his property, 
may at all times be superseded by another wife.” 8st. “ A barren 
wife may be superseded by another in the eighth year ; she, whose 
children are all dead, in the tenth; she, who brings forth only 
daughters, in the eleventh; she, who is accustomed to speak un- 
kindly, without delay.” 82d. “ But she, who, though afflicted with 
illness, is beloved and virtuous, must never be disgraced, though 
she may be superseded by another wife, with her own consent.” 

Had a magistrate, or other public officer, been authorised by 
the rulers of the empire to receive applications for his sanetion to 
a second marriage during the life of a first wife, and to grant his 
consent only on such accusations as the foregoing being substan- 
tiated, the above law might have been rendered effectual, and the 
distress of the female sex in Bengal, and the number of suicides, 
would have been necessarily very much reduced. 

According to the following ancient authorities, a daughter is en- 
titled to one-fourth part of the portion which a son can inherit : 

Vrihusputi—< The daughters should have the fourth part of 
the portion to which the sons are entitled.” 

Vishnoo—*< The rights of unmarried daughters shall be pro- 
portioned according to the shares allotted to the sons.” 

Munoo, ch. ix. v. 118.—“< To the unmarried daughters let their 
brothers give portions out of their own allotments respectively. 
Let each give a fourth part of his own distinct share, and they 
who feel disinclined to give this shall be condemned.” 

Yagnuoulkyu.—*< Let such brothers as are already purified by 
the essential rites of life, purify, by the performance of those rites, 
the brothers that are left by their late father unpurified ; let them 
also purify the sisters, by giving them a fourth part of their own 


portion.” 
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Katyayunu.—< A fourth part is declared to be the share of un 
married daughters, and three-fourths, of the sons; if the fourth 
part of the property is so small as to be inadequate to defray the 
expenses attending their marriage, the sons have an exclusive 
right to the property, but shall defray the marriage ceremony of 
the sisters.” But the commentator on the Dayubhagu sets aside 
the right of the daughters, declaring that they are not entitled to 
any share in the property left by their fathers, but that the ex- 
penses attending their marriage should be defrayed by the 
brothers.—He founds his opinion on the foregoing passage of 
Munoo and that of Yagnuvulkyu, which, as he thinks, imply mere 
donation on the part of the brothers from their own portions for 
the discharge of the expenses of marriage. 


In the practice of our contemporaries, a daughter or a sister is 
often a source of emolument to the Brahmins of less respectable 
caste, (who are most numerous in Bengal,) and to the Kayusths of 
high caste ; these, so far from spending money on the marriage of 
their daughters or sisters, receive frequently considerable sums, 
and generally bestow them in marriage on those who can pay most.* 
Such Brahmins and Kayusths, I regret to say, frequently marry 
their female relations to men having natural defects, or worn out 
by old age or disease, merely from pecuniary considerations ; 
whereby they either bring widowhood upon them soon after mar- 
riage, or render their lives miserable. They not only degrade 
themselves by such cruel and unmanly conduct, but violate entirely 
the express authorities of Munoo, and all other ancient lawgivers ; 
a few of which I here quote. 

Munoo ch. iii. v. 51. “ Let no father, who knows the law, re- 
ceive a gratuity, however small, for giving his daughter in mar- 
riage ; since the man who, through avarice, takes a gratuity for 
that purpose, is a seller of his offspring.” Ch. ix. v.98. “ But 
even a man of the servile class ought not to receive a gratuity 
when he gives his daughter in marriage ; since a father who takes 
a fee on that occasion tacitly sells his daughter.” V. 100. “Nor, 
even in former births, have we heard the virtuous approve the 
tacit sale of a daughter for a price, under the name of nuptial 
gratuity.” 

Kashyupu. ‘'Those who, infatuated by avarice, give their own 
daughters in marriage, for the sake of a gratuity, are the sellers 
of their daughters, the images of sin, and the perpetrators of a 
heinous iniquity.” 

Both common sense, and the law of the land, deprecate such a 
practice as an actual sale of females ; and the humane and liberal 





* Rajah Kissenchundru, the great grandfather of the present Ex-Rajah of 
Nuddea, prevented this cruel practice of the sale of daughters and sisters 
throughout his estate. 
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among Hindoos lament its existence, as well as the annihilation 
of female rights in respect of inheritance, introduced by modern 
expounders. They, however, trust that the humane attention of 
Government will be directed to those evils which are chief sources 
of vice and misery, and even of suicide, among women ; and to this 
they are encouraged to look forward by what has already been 
done in modifying, in criminal cases, some parts of the law enacted 
by Mohammedan legislators, to the happy prevention of many 
cruel practices formerly established. 

How distressing it must be to the female community, and to 
those who interest themselves in their behalf, to observe daily 
that several daughters in a rich family can prefer no claim to any 
portion of the property, whether real or personal, left by their 
deceased father, if a single brother be alive ; while they (if be- 
longing to a Kooleen family or Brahmin of higher rank) are ex- 
posed to be given in marriage to individuals who have already 
several wives, and have no means of maintaining them. 

Should a widow or a daughter wish to secure her right of main- 
tenance, however limited, by having recourse to law, the learned 
Brahmins, whether holding public situations in the courts or not, 
generally divide into two parties, one advocating the cause of 
those females, and the other that of their adversaries. Sometimes 
in these or other matters respecting the law, if the object be con- 
tended for be important, the community seems to be agitated by 
the exertions of the parties and their respective friends in claiming 
the verdict of the law against each other. In general, however, a 
consideration of the difficulties attending a lawsuit, which a Native 
woman, particularly a widow, is hardly capable of surmounting, 
induces her to forego her right ; and if she continue virtuous, she 
is obliged to live in a miserable state of dependence, destitute of 
all the comforts of life ; it too often happens, however, that she is 
driven by constant unhappiness to seek refuge in vice. 

At the time of the decennial settlement in the year 1793, there 
were among European gentlemen so very few acquainted with 
Sungscrit and Hindoo law, that it would have been hardly possible 
to have formed a Committee of European oriental scholars and 
learned Brahmins, capable of deciding on points of Hindoo law. 
It was therefore highly judicious in Government to appoint Pundits 
in the different Zillah Courts, and Courts of Appeal, to facilitate 
the proceeding of Judges in regard to such subjects: but as we 
can now fortunately find many European gentlemen capable of 
investigating legal questions with but little assistance from learned 
Natives, how happy would it be for the Hindoo community, both 
male and female, were they to enjoy the benefits of the opinion of 
such gentlemen, when disputes arise, particularly on matters of 
inheritance. 

Lest any one should infer from what I have stated, that I mean 
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to impeach universally the character of the great body of learned 
Hindoos, I declare, positively, that this is far from my intention : ] 
only maintain, that the Native community place greater confidence 
in the honest judgment of the generality of European gentlemen 
than in that of their own countrymen. But should the Natives 
receive the same advantages of education that Europeans generally 
enjoy, and be brought up in the same notions of honour, they will, 
I trust, be found equally with Europeans, worthy of the confidence 
of their countrymen and the respect of all men. 
Ram Mouvun Roy. 
Bengal. 





THE CITIES OF THE PLAIN. 
“TI Doves cencesoos Tixtoverw andias. 
‘“* Unseasonable joys misfortune breeds.”’ 


AT summer eve, when down the azure cope 

Of heaven the blazing sun in glory rolled, 
Shedding his gorgeous splendours o’er the earth, 
When setting, most magnificent,—like hope, 
Most radiant ’mid the darkness of the grave,— 
Beneath the shadow of a fan-leaved palm, 
Branching its bowering foliage, silken green, 
Around the Patriarch's dwelling, at the door 

Of his lone tent, on Mamre’s fruitful plain, 

The Father of the Faithful sate alone. 

Flowers of all hues and textures swelling rose, 
And mingled colours gleamed upon the eye, 
Like the blest bow in Oriental skies, 

While through the almond groves arose perfume, 
Like holy Yemen’s, on the fanning air, 

Fresh at the evening hour and soft as balm. 

Far o’er the plain, from date-tree groves leapt up 
The gladsome flocks, and from their grateful shades, 
Their shadowing noontide bowers, the panting herds, 
Rejoicing in the eve, and, with raised heads, 
Drinking the air ; then on the flowery mead 
They grazed awhile, oft turning to the spot 
Where sat their princely master, and aloud 
Rendering him joyful homage. Thus he sate, 
Pheenicia’s stranger prince, the nian of Gop, 
Watching in grateful happiness the scene, 

And, silently, from a full heart of love, 

Adoring Him, whose laws vouchsafed had kept 
His erring nature from the paths of ill, 

And on his hoary head conferred a crown 

Of meek rejoicing and true thankfulness. 


While thus he sate and worshipped, suddenly 
Three forms like men,—save that they wore a port 
Majestic more than human,—stood before 

His fixed, lone musing eye ; their presence now 
Sole prelude of their advent—for no step 

Rustled, no shadow glimmer’d near to tell 
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Of visitants ; but well the Prophet knew 
Their nature and high properties, though clothed 
In guise of frail humanity. He rose 

To do them reverence as his pilgrim guests, 
And to their seeming and intent did suit 

His hospitalities. (In ancient days 

The stranger was a hallowed name, and nore 
Pass’d unprovided on his pilgrimage, 
However humble.) And them, on their way, 
At their departure, consort held awhile, 

And heeded well, in faith devoid of fear, 
Angelic counsel humanly bestowed. 


As thus they journied, in a moment's lapse 

The more majestic Form laid by his robe 

Of earth, and turning his all-radiant eye 

Full on the Cities of the Plain, in wrath 
Denounced the fiat—*‘t They must perish !'’—Far 
Through lower and mid and upper air, and thence 
Through all the starry worlds, and upward still 
From heaven to heaven, arose the dread decree— 
All angels, from the cherub, full of love 

And gentleness, to the archangel, throned 

*Mid thunders, crying in the voice of doom 

For ever—‘* They must perish !’’—Silent stood 
The awe-struck Father of the Faithful there, 
While the stern judgment peal’d along the skies, 
And through the air a blazing besom waved 
Thrice o‘er the fated Cities ; then he fell, 
O'erpower’d with glory, and in vision saw 

The terrors of the dreadful day to come. 


But Faith hath godlike power, and holy men 
May plead with God as with their chosen friend, 
E’en when his messengers are lightning-bolts, 
Cleaving immensity, and the wild voice 

Of rocking thunders utters His commands ; 

And, by the unforsaking trust that all 

Pure spirits cherish, now upheld, he rose, 

And cried for mercy on the guilty race. 

But silence was his answer—’t was in vain ! 

To the blue heavens, o’ercanopied with stars, 
Serene and burning in their brightness, then 

He raised his soul in anguish. ‘* Wilt thou blight 
All hope of man, O Lord? Wilt thou destroy 
The righteous with the wicked? God forbid ! 
Perchance, there dwell among the evil sons 

Of Belial fifty righteous ; wilt thou slay 

The sinner and the saint together, Lord ?”’ 

A voice replied: ‘‘ If there be found among 
The Cities of the Plain so many just, 

They perish not.’’—Cheer'd by the voice, again 
The holy man implored for mercy, still 
Lessening in deprecating aye the sum 

Of his petition—but his prayers were vain ; 

For not among the thousands, o’er whose heads 
Destruction hung, could the least fact be found, 
That should redeem them from the storm of wrath— 
Almighty wrath—most awful when deferred ! 
And o’er the plain of Mamre, ‘neath the light 
Of the starred firmament, slowly in grief 
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The Patriarch trod his melancholy way, 

And oft turn’d back to look and weep once more 
O’er the doomed Cities, where Destruction lower’d, 
And Ruin flapped the air with blood-red wings. 


In starlight beauty lay the pleasant fields 

Of Jordan, and on every tufted knoll 

Slept the white flocks, that dotted the green grass, 
{nd imaged household happiness ; the herds 
Slumbered in silence round the rills, the wealth 
Of their possessor ; and the shepherd's crook 
Stood idly by, while he, Chaldea’s son, 
Searching out wisdom in his daily walks, 
Watch’d the vast universe of stars, and, skill’d 
In mystic lore by solitary thought 

And lone communion with unbodied forms, 
Gave names to separate orbs, and learu’d their lights 
Distinguishable ; from th’ high Mazaloth, 

To godlike Mythra and Zohail, he traced 
Ethereal influences, starry forms, 

And airy potentates, that o’er the fate 

Of man exert their mystic qualities, 

For bliss or bale on earth; or, by the side 

Of fellow herdsman lying on the turf, 

He wiled away the lingering night by tales 

Of other days—traditions dim of men 

In the world’s youth, and wondrous legends, deem'd 
Oracles by simple nature, trusting e’er 

The truth of hoary eld ; then angels held 
Discourse with men; and Poesy, the child 

Of fiction, told their wanderings o’er earth, 
And with high Fancy’s drapery arrayed 

Their glorious properties and power below. 
Silent, the groves gleam’d dewy radiance round, 
And the gay birds, their brilliant pinions faded, 
And their bright plumage covering their young 
(Unlike the proud ones of a nobler race) 

From nightly harm, beneath the spreading leaves 
Reposed, their last vesper praises sung. 

The humming bees of Jordan, ’mid their stores 
Of nectar, hung in silent multitudes. 

From Siddim’s vale of slaughter to his lair 
Return’d, the lion slept upon the banks 

Of reedy Kedron ; the hyena’s howl 

Had ceased ; the serpent, coil’d within his den, 
Forgot to sting ; all evil things, save man, 
Obey’d the mandate of the midnight hour. 

It was a stilly and a beauteous scene: 

The flashing brook puri’d by with such a sound 
As tells of silence, and the distant waves 

Of Jordan murmur’d such mysterious notes 

As float athwart the mind when lofty thoughts 
With inspiration burn! Around the home 

Of the wise son of Haran, peace and love 
Tlover’d delighted, and the good man, bow’d 

In meek and solemn worship, for his foes 

Had offer’d up his nightly orisons, 

And, penitent for his own secret sins, 

Forgiven all, as he would be forgiven. 

When the angelic visitants appear’d, 

From the outer gate of Sedom, reverently 
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The unpersuading advocate of truth 

And righteousness, among a guilty race— 

Guilty beyond all images of crime 

The pure and gentle heart can fashion—rose, 

Sole good ‘mid evil—’mid the bann’d, solv bless'd, 
And bow’d before the ministers of doom. 


In ancient days, ere Shiloh came, the Lord 

Held converse with his chosen, as a man 

With his loved friend ; and al! his angels flew, 
Invisible couriers of the thin air, 

On good or evil message, like the flash 

That lightens through immensity, till earth 

Drew near ; then, quickly as their glorious wings 
Fann’d the thick atmosphere of this lower world, 
They, on the instant, took a human shape, 
Clothing their spiritual essence in the garb 

Of earthly habitade ; and those that now 

Came, fearful visitants! to Jordan’s plain, 

In outward semblance and corporeal guise, 
Seem’d sandal’d Palmers merely ; for they took 
Apparent sustenance and rest, and held 

The stranger’s curious converse: how the flocks 
And herds did prosper ; how the pleasant fields 
Yielded the harvest of their increase ; how 

The seasons pass’d in beauty, and the face 

Of Nature wore an ever-living smile 

Of peace and love ; and how the city thrived 

In commerce with the nations ; thence they spake 
Of government and laws, and moral use 

Of privilege vouchsafed—while sigh’d their host, 
(And well the angels mark’d his silent grief, ) 

As he could give no answer—but for ill. 
Communing thus, a hum of multitudes 

Arose far off, and shouts and riotous cries, 

And savage imprecations ; and the jar 

Of countless footsteps echoed far and wide 

On every side the dwelling, and the clash 

Of weapons mingled with the threat’ning voice 
Of lawless riot, confident of power. 

But silent sat the angels, and unmoved, 

Though o’er their seraph brows a gleam of light 
Flash'd, like the faint revealment of the bolt 
That slumbers ‘neath the thunder’s folds of wrath. 
On came the multitude, from revel luosed, 

Like demons from the fiery chains of hell, 

And leaguered the lone dwelling, with rude oaths 
Demanding quick the strangers ; and the door 
Rung with a thousand weapons. Vain the voice 
Of Haran’s son arose ; vain his mild prayers ; 
His dread extorted sacrifice to shun 

The perpetration of the unhallowed deed ; 
Vain—worse than vain ; his warning voice unheard, 
His agonized beseechings—oh, how vain ! 

They press’d upon him madly ; screams and shouts, 
Anathemas and prayers commingled, peal’d 

Far o’er the city, and the starlight skies 

Rung with the startling echoes.—Suddenly, 

Back fell, astonish’d, the vast multitude ; 

Silence stood listening for their blasphemies ; 
Aunid the throng no voice was heard, nor sound 
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Of human life; like pillars in the gloom 

Of night, they stood—blind, motionless, and dumb ! 
The earth beneath them heaved ; a moaning sound 
Pass’d o’er their spirits, like the distant roll 

Of chariots in the battle ; and they fell 

Amid the city, side by side, o’erpower’d 

With terror and despair ;—they rose no more ! 


** Go, warn thy kindred! bid them rise and flee 
From out this Golgotha ; for wrath is o’er 

The Cities of the Plain !’? And forth he went, 

The righteous man, with mingled hope and fear, 
And told of the destruction that e’en now 

Was gathering in its blackness ; but his sons 

Were feasting, and his daughters would not hear ; 
Lapt in low wantonness, and every sense 

Lost in the madness of inflamed desire. 

* Thy stranger pilgrims will upset the world? 

A mad old man !—it were a sin to toss 

The prince and beggar, and the fair and foul, 
Without distinction, into chaos—all ! 

O, let the pilgrims come and quaff a cup 

In the gay banquet! they are welcome now, 

I’ the name o’ charity ; red wine is good 

To cheer desponding envy—let them come ! 

Thy angels will be courteous—mad old man !"' 
Thus to the last dread warning, and the voice 

Of agonized affection, and the groans 

Of a bewailing father, made reply 

The reprobate—lost children of the just. 

They scorn’d the prophecy, and they were scorn’d 
In its fulfilment ; mocking the last cry 

Of lingering love, the blasting fire-bolt mock’'d 
Their unavailing prayers of agony. 

With a sick heart, the wretched father turn‘d 

From guilty grandeur’s doom’d abodes, and sought 
His humble but bless’d home on Jordan’s plain. 

‘* Haste! haste!’’ cried the Destroyers. ‘*‘ Still the storm 
Of Ruin slumbers until thou art passed 
The mountains of thy refuge ; haste away 
** Must they be left, the lovely ones that hung 
Upon thy bosom, love ? they, that oft climb’d 
My knee, and sought the dear caress! that slept 
Between us in our earlier years, and went 
Leaping for joy among the flocks and herds, 

And prattling of their bliss, when we were near ? 
Oh, must they perish !—not alone on earth, 

But everlastingly—they whom we rear’d 

To God’s true worship? Ah! forgive my woe ; 

A father’s heart must bleed.”"—‘‘ They have been warn‘d, 
They spurn at counsel ; be their portion, death !"’ 
*T was a stern mandate, and the good man wept, 
While hurrying his departure, but such tears 

Of grief paternal, that e’en angels felt 

A portion of their agony, though none 

Flow from the sunlight fountains of their bliss.* 


”? 








* The concluding portion of this Poem will be given in our next. 





HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
BRITISH POWER IN INDIA. 


No. VIIL 


Tue attention of the Government was now called to the condi- 
tion of the revenue. It had very soon been observed, that the 
plan for collecting it, adopted in 1772, was a complete failure ; 
and therefore, the very next year, it was greatly modified. Exelud- 
ing Chittagong and Tipperah, the provinces were formed into six 
great divisions, in each of which (that of Calcutta excepted) a 
council of five was established, to preside over al] officers and affairs 
of revenue ; and immediately, or by its deputies, to superintend the 
civil courts of justice throughout its division. In Calcutta, a 
committee of revenue was appointed. But these regulations, how- 
ever, were only temporary, and a more complete measure was con- 
templated which should supersede them entirely. 

It was found, too, that the farmers of the revenne, in taking their 
five years’ lease, had ill calculated the resources of the country, 
and engaged for more than they could pay: by the terms of their 
contract, the rent was to go on increasing progressively ; but it fell 
short the very first year, and no reasonable hopes could be enter- 
tained that time would improve matters. Upon this, the Governor- 
General and his colleagues contrived, as usual, to discover ground 
for bickerings and contention ; the latter accusing the former of 
having deceived the honourable Directors, by holding forth extra- 
vagant hopes of revenve; and Hastings defending himself as well 
as he could, by proving that he had himself been deluded. 

The farm by auction was likewise said to have originated other 
evils: a great number of the ancient zemindars had been outbid, 
in 1772, and deprived of their possessions ; a still greater number 
had been successful bidders, and thereby reduced themselves to 
poverty and ruin ; for, like other men, they were ambitious of main- 
taining their rank in society, and therefore led to bid for the revenues 
much more than they were worth. Men thus goaded by ambition, 
were not likely to be moderate or forbearing landlords. They 
turned against the ryot every weapon that could be invented by ne- 
cessity, endeavouring, during their five years’ lease, to extract from 
the people beneath them their last penny. 

At length, after much debate, the Governor-General proposed, 
that the several members of Council should transmit to the Direc- 
tors their separate opinious on the best mode of levying the taxes. 
In his own proposal, which was also approved by Mr. Barwell, 
leases for one or two lives were preferred to shorter ones, and 
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a preference was recommended to be given to the offers of zemin- 
dars, when not inferior to those of other persons. ‘The other mem- 
bers of Council, who had prepared no plan, were satisfied with 
indulging in the bitterest censure of the existing system, and in- 
vectives against the fickleness of the Governor-General. 

However, in January 1776, Mr. Francis entered a minute, re- 
cording at great length his opinions of the ancient governmeiit of 
the country, and the means calculated to ensure its future prospe- 
rity. He asserted, that the property of the land never belonged to 
the sovereign, but to the zemindars ; and his plan of raising a re- 
venue was, to impose a land-tax, fixed, perpetual, and invariable, 
on that class of men. ‘To protect the ryots from the rapacity of 
the zemindars, Mr. Francis suggested prescribed forms of leases ; 
and other minor notions were joined with these, to give completeness 
to his theory, but they deserve little attention. 

The imperfection acknowledged by all parties to have existed 
hitherto in the administration of justice, Mr. Francis attributed to 
the reduction of the authority of the zemindars, who, he contended, 
had formerly exercised a penal control entirely judicial. They had 
been obliged, under the old Government, to make compensation, 
like an assurance office, to persons suffering by theft or robbery, 
and were liable, in cases of murder or riot, to be fined by the 
Prince. Mr. Francis now advised putting them upon the an- 
cient footing. His opinions, however, were slighted by Mr. 
Hastings, who, in conjunction with Sir Elijah Impey, formed the 
draught of a bill for an act of Parliament, on the civil judicature 
of Bengal. In this plan, communicated to the Council in May, 
were proposed two courts of record for each of the seven depart- 
ments into which the country, ineluding Chittagong, had been 
divided. ‘The criminal branch of judicature was wholly omitted 
in this draught, having, in fact, been palmed upon the Nuwaub’s 
Government, and placed under the superintendence of Mahomed 
Reza Khan. 

Colonel Monson dying, November 1776, Warren Hastings re- 
gained the ascendancy in the Council. He had, on the first of No- 
vember, entered a minute, proposing to institute, as a first step to- 
wards reform, an inquiry into the principal sources of revenue ; which 
inquiry was to be conducted by covenanted servants of the Company, 
assisted by a competent number of Natives: the whole under 
his own care or control. As every measure proposed by the Go- 
vernor-General was systematically opposed by the other party in- 
the Council, it was not to be expected that this should be suffered 
to pass quietly into operation. Mr. Francis and General Clavering 
condemned the principle upon which it was intended to institute 
the inquiry; and the latter, in an angry minute, accused Hastings 
of aiming, through the destruction of the authority of Council, at 
the arbitrary management of our territoria] acquisitions. 
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However, by the death of Colonel] Monson, Warren Hastings had 
now gained the ascendancy, and the office was established. But, as 
great difficulty was experienced in obtaining information, the five 
years’ leases expired (April 1777) before it had been determined 
what plan should be adopted for the future, It was allowed by all 
parties, however, that by the preceding plan the country had been 
grievously overtaxed ; indeed, this was proved undeniably by the 
fact, that a deficiency had taken place in the revenue to the im- 
mense amount of one hundred and twenty-nine lacs of rupees. In 
the mean time, the Court of Directors in England, to whom the 
Governor-General and Mr. Francis had transmitted their plans, 
thought proper to adopt neither, but sent orders directing the lands 
to be let for one year on the most advantageous terms ; the mode 
of letting by auction to be abolished; Natives residing on the 
spot were to have the preference ; and neither Europeans nor their 
banyans were to have any share in the farming of the revenues. Upon 
these instructions a plan for the ensuing year was founded ; and the 
same mode of settlement, renewed yearly, was continued till 1781. 

When information reached the Directors respecting the Office of 
Inquiry, they were highly displeased at the conduct of the Go- 
vernor-General, and in their letter of 4th July, 1777, animadverted 
on it in very severe terms. Mr. Hastings, while he was in the minority 
in Council, had despatched a confidential agent to England with 
authority, under certain circumstances, to tender his resignation. 
This agent, a Mr. Maclean, communicated the Governor-General’s 
desire, that his resignation might be received, to the Court of Di- 
rectors, which, after considerable discussion, they agreed to accede 
to, and immediately chose a Mr. Wheler as his successor, who was 
presented to the King, and approved of. Until Mr. Wheler should 
arrive, General Clavering, as senior Member of the Council, was em- 
powered to take the chair. 

News of these proceedings reached Bengal in June 1777, and 
was followed by a degree of confusion, which threatened to end in 
civil war. Mr. Hastings was ready to have recourse to arms, 
but the other party shrunk from this mode of terminating the dis- 
pute, and agreed to submit to the award of the Supreme Court, 
which decided in favour of Warren Hastings. 

From some portions of Hastings’s conduct it might be inferred 
that his disposition inclined him to practise iniquity upon a large 
scale only; but this inference would be incorrect; petty mischief 
and malignity were no less his delight, particularly if they minis- 
tered in the slightest degree to gratify his inordinate pride and fond- 
ness for power. It will perhaps be remembered, that the Opposition 
Members of Council, upon their first acquiring the ascendancy, 
recalled Mr. Hastings’s agent, Mr. Middleton, from the court of 
the Nuwaub of Oude, and appointed Mr. Bristow in his place. 
They likewise despatched a Mr. Fowke, as a kind of ambassador 
to the Rajah of Benares. Against these individuals no complaints 
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were prefered ; on the contrary, Mr. Hastings himself acknowledged 
the great merit of Mr. Bristow, and had nothing to say against 
Mr. Fowke. Nevertheless, one of the first acts he performed, on 
recovering the supreme power, was the recal of these gentlemen ; the 
first in order to be replaced by Mr. Middleton, and the second 
under pretence that his mission had been accomplished. However, 
a few days afterwards fwo persons were sent to supply his place at 
Benares. 

These transactions the Directors at home condemned entirely, 
and forthwith despatched the most explicit and positive orders 
directing the re-appointment of Mr. Bristow and Mr. Fowke to their 
former residencies. But Warren Hastings entertained the same 
contempt for the Court of Directors as for his colleagues in the 
Bengal Government, and therefore made no account of their orders, 
but continued his own creatures in their situations. By a kind of 
fatality the predominance in Council remained still in his hands ; for 
while the opposition gained an accession of strength by the arrival 
of Mr. Wheler, they were reduced to their former inferiority by the 
death of General Clavering, in August 1777. In order to satisfy 
to the utmost the spleen he nourished against his opponents in 
Council, Hastings now determined on a more important step—the 
removal of Mahomed Reza Khan from the superintendence of the 
Nuwaub’s household, and the appointment of Munny Begum in his 
stead. As Mahomed Reza’s appointment, however, had been sanc- 
tioned by the Directors, he thought it would seem somewhat in- 
decorous to annul it without some excuse, and therefore induced 
the Nuwaub to complain by letter of the severe treatment he had 
received from Mahomed, and to request that, as he was now of age, 
he might be allowed to manage his own affairs. ‘This being pre- 
cisely what the Governor-General desired, he of course resolved 
to comply with the wishes of the Nuwaub, removed Mahomed Reza 
from his office, and appointed Munny Begum to superintend in his 
stead. This step also was condemned by the Directors, who no 
sooner learned that Mahomed Reza had been removed from his 
office, than they sent out peremptory orders for his restoration, 

The Mahrattas had now for some time oecupied the attention of 
the Council ; for, although a treaty had been concluded with them 
by Colonel] Upton, neither party were satisfied, or free from jealousy. 
The rulers of Bombay, upheld on this occasion by the authority of 
the Directors, eagerly sought some pretext for infringing the treaty, 
which the Mahrattas themselves were in no haste to fulfil. While 
affairs were in this doubtful position, a French ship arrived on the 
Mahratta coast: she brought several gentlemen on a mission from 
the King of France to the Government of Poonah ; and the recep- 
tion these persons received in that city, excited violent alarm in 
the English. No assurance of the Mahratta Government could 
satisfy the Bombay Presidency that no evil was meditated against 
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the Company ; they represented the matter in a fearful light to the 
Supreme Council of Caleutta: Colonel Upton, on the contrary, who 
had negociated the late treaty, defended, against the accusations of 
the Bombay Presidency, the conduct and designs of the Mahrattas ; 
but Hastings, who knew what politicians generally are, was inclined 
to believe the worst, and listened to the suspicions of the Governor 
of Bombay. Divisions arising in the Council at Poonah, and one 
party declaring for the exiled Ragoba, and asking aid of the English, 
the rulers of Bombay were induced to promise their co-operation, 
and immediately despatched intelligence of the whole proceeding to 
the Supreme Council. There their conduct was condemned by 
Mr. Wheler and Mr. Francis; but as the Governor-General and 
Mr. Barwell, who formed a virtual majority, came to a different 
decision, it was resolved that a supply of soldiers and money should 
immediately be sent to Bombay ; that the soldiers should march 
across the Peninsula with all possible expedition; and that the 
command of the detachment should be conferred on Colonel Leslie. 
The troops departed for Calcutta, and marched towards Bundel- 
cund and Berar, but experienced some obstructions on the com- 
mencement of their route. ‘The fluctuating policy of the Mahratta 
Chiefs made it doubtful what course ought to be pursued, and at 
one time the Presidency of Bombay, under whose authority these 
troops were placed from the commencement of their mareh, de- 
spatched orders to Colonel Leslie to halt ; at another to advance. 
At length, upon the intelligence reaching Caleutta that war had 
been declared between France and England, the Supreme Council 
despatched orders to Colonel Leslie not to advance till further 
orders, beyond the limits of Berar. 

The Governor-General, conceiving it would tend greatly to 
strengthen the cause of the English, if an alliance were entered into 
with some of the principal Native Powers, despatched an embassy 
to the court of Berar, to solicit the aid of the Rajah of that pro- 
vince. By two important services, the co-operation, he said, of 
this prince could be ensured: the first, to aid him in recovering 
certain territories of which he had been despoiled by Nizam Ali ; 
the second, to support his pretension to the Mahratta Rajahship, 
founded on his being a branch of the house of Sevajee. 

The affairs of the Mahrattas, perpetually in change and con- 
fusion, now seemed, in the opinion of the Bombay Presidency, to 
call for vigorous interference : a treaty was coneluded with Ragoba ; 
a considerable loan advanced to him; and a division of the army 
despatched at once upon the expedition. These troops amounted 
to nearly 4,500 men. ‘The army began its march early in Decem- 
ber, and, having passed the mountains, and arriving at Candole 
about the 23d, came in sight of the enemy. On the 4th of January, 
1779, they left the ghaut, or pass, and proceeded towards Poonah, 
the enemy retiring as they advanced, but cutting off their supplies, 
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and seizing every opportunity to harass them on the road. Con- 
trary to their expectations, no chief of importance joined them on 
their march, nor any considerable number of troops. ‘They pre- 
ceeded, therefore, with damped hopes towards Poonah, and finding, 
about sixteen miles from that city, an army assembled to oppose 
them, began immediately to despair. ‘The command of this ex- 
pedition had absurdly been conferred on a Committee, ignorant of 
military affairs, which, now that danger was near, lost all presence of 
mind, and all capacity to advance or retreat with honour or safety. 
Inquiry was then made into the state of the provisions ; and it being 
found that scarcely enough remained to victual the army for 
eighteen days, while, from the military commander, they learned 
that it would be impossible without a body of cavalry to protect 
the baggage, retreat was instantly determined on. In the dead of 
night the army began to retrograde, but its intention being dis- 
covered, it was attacked by the enemy during the darkness, and lost 
a portion of its baggage, and above three hundred men. During the 
whole of the sueceeding day, the enemy maintained the pursuit, 
until about four o’clock in the afternoon, when the English reached 
Wargaum. It was now discovered that further retreat was im- 
practicable, and, under these cireumstances, they were compelled to 
negotiate with the Mahrattas, when a treaty, at once dishonourable 
and injurious to the interests of the Company, was entered into, by 
which they engaged to give up all acquisitions made in those parts 
since 1756, to place Ragoba, their ally, in the hands of Scindia, 
and to leave two Englishmen of distinction as hostages for the 
fulfilment of these terms. 

The Directors had encouraged, if not commanded, the expedition 
that had been undertaken, and therefore could not pretend to dis- 
approve of the measure itself: they blamed, however, and perhaps 
justly, the manner in which it had been conducted, which seems to 
have been marked by real incapacity and want of courage. One 
of the members of the Field Committee had died during the march ; 
the other they degraded from his office as member of the Council 
and Select Committee of Bombay ; and dismissed from their ser- 
vice the two superior military officers who participated in the com- 
mand of the expedition. 

The detachment from Bengal lingered unaccountably in the in- 
terior, neglecting the urgent orders, both of the Supreme Council 
and of the Bombay Presidency, to hasten with all possible celerity 
to Bombay ; its commander, Colonel Leslie, being engaged without 
the slightest authority in contracting alliances with chiefs, whom 
the Directors desired not to reckon among their allies. Among 
these was Modagee Bonsla, Regent of Berar, who hoped, by the 
assistance of the English, to rescue the Mahratta throne, to which 
he had pretensions, from the hands of the Peishwa, who had long 
usurped the sovereign power. Leslie’s conduct was universally re- 
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probated; but the Governor-General, while he recalled that officer, 
and appointed Colonel Goddard to succeed him, continued notwith- 
standing to court the alliance of Modagee, and communicated to 
Colonel Goddard the necessary powers to treat withhim. This ne- 
gociation ended, however, unsuccessfully, Modagee art fully declin- 
ing to ally himself with the English, in the hope that fortune would 
enable him to accomplish his designs without their aid. 

Colonel Goddard now advanced towards Bombay, receiving, at 
intervals the most contradictory orders, both from the Presidencies 
and from the Field Committee :—now he was to advance with all 
possible celerity towards Poonah; anon, he was to remain in Berar, 
or shape his course towards Surat; at one time, his orders were com- 
municated in an authoritative tone ; another, he was cautioned and 
warned against obeying them. His situation became perplexing in 
the extreme ; for, owing to the ambiguity of the letters transmitted 
to him, he could by no means conjecture what was going forward, 
and while the disgraceful retreat and treaty abovementioned were 
taking place, he sometimes imagined the Bombay army had been 
too successful to need his co-operation. By degrees, however, he 
guessed the true state of affairs, and, although urged by a Mah- 
ratta vakeel to return to Bengal, he pushed on with all possible ex- 
pedition towards Surat, where he arrived on the 30th of February, 
1779. 

As soon as these events became known to the Supreme Council 
of Calcutta, it was resolved to disavow the late convention en- 
tered into with the Poonah Government ; but to confer on Colonel 
Goddard full power to negociate a new treaty, on the basis of that 
formerly concluded, at Poorunder, provided the Mahrattas would 
engage to form no connection with the French, and would relinquish 
all claims founded on the convention with the Field Committee. In 
case of refusal, Goddard, now promoted to the rank of General, 
was directed to form an alliance, if possible, with the head of 
the Guicawar family, and the Regent of Berar, and to renew the 
war. 


It was some months before the inclination of the Mahrattas could 
be known: they negociated, but meanwhile made all possible pre- 
paration for war; and at last insisted on such terms as General 
Goddard was not empowered to grant. War, therefore, was re- 
solved on, and Godda: 1 repaired to Bombay to consult with the au- 
thorities there on the best plan of operations. He met at first with 
some difficulty, as the President and Council considered his appoint- 
ment an encroachment on their own authority; but the General 
dextrously contrived to interest their ambition on his behalf, and 
at length obtained their full co-operation. A plan of hostilities 
was now determined on; the alliance of Futty Singh Guicawar 
was, if possible, to be secured ; Ragoba was to be amused with 
hopes, but, as he could be of little essential service to the success 
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of the war, his share of the advantages that might accrue from it 
were to be but small. 

Having crossed the river Taptee on the 2d of January 1780, Ge- 
neral Goddard advanced towards the fortress of Dubhoy, of which 
he took possession on the 20th, by this step alone acquiring for the 
Company a territory yielding an annual revenue of two lacs of rupees. 
Futty Singh was also induced to form an alliance with the Company, 
and the kingdom of Guzerat was divided between him and it. Being 
now joined by the cavalry of this chief, the army advanced towards 
Ahmedabad, the capital of the province, which in five days was taken 
by storm. In the meantime, Scindia and Holkar were advancing 
towards Surat with an army of forty thousand men ; but the Eng- 
lish General followed rapidly upon their footsteps, and came up 
with their encampment on the 8th of March. Some unsuccessful 
attempts were made by Scindia to form a separate arrangement 
with the English ; but as these were suspected to be only so many 
expedients to gain time, General Goddard endeavoured by all means 
to bring them to an engagement, which they constantly avoided, 
by retreating before him. On the 3a of April, however, marching 
from his camp a short time after midnight, he pushed on with great 
vigour, and succeeded in entering into their encampment with the 
dawn. This bold stroke threw the enemy into the greatest confu- 
sion ; they deserted their camp after a very feeble show of resistance, 
and were pursued and dispersed by the English. By this advantage, 
several considerable towns, and a large tract of territory, were added 
to the possessions of the Presidency ; and the rains commencing, 
Scindia and Holkar retreated into their own countries, and General 
Goddard put his troops in cantonments for the succeeding cam- 
paign. 

On the death of General Clavering, Sir Eyre Coote had been ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief, and Member of the Supreme Council, 
in his room ; he arrived at Calcutta in April 1779, and generally 
supported the measures of the Governor-General. In the Novem- 
ber of that year, the Governor-General proposed to enter into alli- 
ance with the Rajah, or Ranna, of Gohnd, a hilly district lying on 
the Jumna, between the dominions of Scindia and the Nuwaub of 
Oude ; by the terms of this proposed treaty the English and the 
Rajah were mutually to assist each other against their respective 
enemies, and Gohud lying directly on the frontier of the Mahratta 
country, the Goverror-General expected considerable advantage 
from this treaty. It was disapproved, however, by the Opposition 
Members of Council, and even by Sir Eyre Coote himself ; but the 
latter being absent from Calcutta, Hastings possessed the casting 
vote, and the treaty was entered into. 

The Mahrattes invading the Ranna’s territories in November 
1779, Captain Popham, with a detachment of the Company’s army, 
was despatched early in 1780 into Gohud, to aid in expelling the 
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enemy. His enterprise was successful, and he followed it up by 
crossing the Sind, and carrying the war into the enemy’s territory ; 
where, in a very short time, he made himself master of the fortress 
of Lahir, the capital of Cutchwagar. It was perceived, however, 
that Popham’s forces were inadequate to influence materially the 
result of the war; and, therefore, another detachment, under Major 
Carnac and Captain Browne, was sent to menace or invade the do- 
minions of Scindia and Holkar. In the meantime, Captain Popham 
conceived the design of storming Gualior, a fortress hitherto deemed 
impregnable by the princes of Hindoostan. Though nowin the pos- 
session of the Mahrattas, it lay in the territory of Gohud, and 
covered the summit of a stupendous rock, scarped almost entirely 
round, Having discovered by his spies that it was practicable to 
scale one part of the scarp and wall, (the former of which was six- 
teen, and the latter thirty feet high,) he immediately resolved upon 
the attempt, and made preparations for carrying it into execution 
with as little risk as possible. ‘The storming party arrived at the 
foot of the rock on the 3d of August, and applying their ladders te 
the scarp, the troops ascended, and climbed up the rock to the foot 
of the wall. The spies now crept up, and fastened the rope-lad- 
ders to the top, when the sepoys ascended, and repulsing the garri- 
son, advanced into the body of the place, and made themselves 
masters of it. ‘The Mahrattas, terrified by this daring achievement, 
retreated in haste into their own country, spreading on all sides 
alarm and consternation ; and Captain Popham was promoted to 
the rank of Major. 

In Calcutta, the disputes which these transactions on the Jumna 
occasioned between the Governor-General and Mr. Francis, at 
length became too embittered to be endured by either party; mu- 
tual accusations of want of faith and honour were made ; and these 
produced a duel, in which Mr. Francis was wounded. Soon after 
this, he returned to Europe. 

We must now consent, fora moment, to lose sight of Bengal, and 
turn our attention to the affairs of the Carnatic. Mahomed Ali had 
been established by the English in the possession of both branches 
of power, the military and the financial ; but owing, partly to his 
feeble character, and partly to the disturbed state of the country, 
he was found to be wholly incapable of protecting his dominions. 
For this reason, backed by powerful motives of ambition, the Eng- 
lish assumed to themselves the military defence of the country, and 
exacted from the Nuwaub such a proportion of the revenue as would 
equal the expense. But this wretched Prince, like all other princes 
under our protection,soon found his revenue unequal to the demands 
made upon it, and was led, by his necessities, to have recourse to loans, 
and the most iniquitous exactions. The contractors for these loans 
were English, and, as they had portions of the revenues assigned 
them in payment, they always took care to seeure, by the exercise 
of the greatest severities, the amount of their debt. 
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As both the Nuwaub and the English had commenced the 
struggle in the Carnatic with very lofty expectations, their disap- 
pointment was the more bitter at finding the revenues of the 
country too limited to defray.even the necessary expenses of the 
Government. Each party attributed injustice to the other, and 
cherished secret dissatisfaction. 

At this period, 1770, Sir John Lindsay, who had been appointed 
his Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary to the Native Powers of In- 
dia, arrived at Madras. ‘The appointment of this commissioner had 
taken place in consequence of the eleventh article of the Treaty of 
Paris, concluded in 1763 ; and he was empowered, in the first place, 
to take part in all the disputes between the Company and the Nu- 
waub; and, secondly, to preserve peace between the English and 
the other powers in India,—in other words, to regulate the whole 
international policy of that country. He had heen sent from Eng- 
land, it should be observed, without the knowledge of the Directors, 
and, therefore, when he arrived in the East, and disclosed the vast 
extent of his powers, the Company’s servants, with great reason, 
grew exceedingly alarmed for their own importance ; and accord- 
ingly, from the first moment, conceived the utmost jealousy of his 
authority, and put every art in practice to thwart and confound his 
his views and plans. ‘They refused to appear in his train when he 
went in state to deliver his Majesty’s letter and presents to the 
Nuwaub ; assigning, as a reason, that they feared such a procedure 
would tend to impair the dignity of the Company in the eyes of the 
Natives. The Nuwaub soon perceived, however, that the King’s 
Commissioner and the President and Council were upon no friendly 
terms, and as he had suffered many grievances at the hands of the 
latter, he hesitated not to denounce them to Sir John Lindsay as 
his enemies and oppressors. Sir John, who seems to have been but 

a shallow politician, and ignorant besides of Indian affairs, gave in 
with great simplicity to the views of the Nuwaub ; confided impli- 
citly in his representations ; and transmitted to the English Minis- 
try a picture of the Company’s servants, which was drawn in ex- 
aggerated colours by Mahomed Ali’s resentment and prejudices. 
But, whatever were the vices of the Presidency and Council, it is 
quite certain that the Nuwaub’s imbecility rendered him incapable 
of governing without their aid, and, although he had reason to com- 
plain of their rapacity, it was to them that he was indebted for 
having anything to be coveted. 

When his Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary arrived at Madras, 
that Presidency was in danger of being engaged in a war with 
Hyder Ali, originating, however, in their own duplicity and want of 
faith ; for, by the treaty of 1769, they had mutually engaged to 
‘support each other in ease of war; and as Hyder was now attacked 
by the Mahrattas, he very justly claimed their aid, if, as he said, it 
were merely to prove to his enemies that he possessed allies so 
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powerful. With their characteristic Macchiavelism, however, the 
Presidency now began to deliberate whether they should be likely 
to gain most by keeping faith with their ally, or by betraying him ; 
and, after much reflection, decided to infringe the treaty by with- 
holding the stipulated aid, while they abstained from granting suc- 
cour to his enemies, and merely kept out of the contest in order, 
when both should be worn out with the struggle, to pounce upon 
the exhausted victor and make him an easy prey. 

The policy of the King’s Commissioner was, if possible, still more 
reprehensible ; he united with the Nuwaub in endeavouring to 
plunge the Presidencies into an alliance with the Mahrattas, who 
were more agreeable to Mahomed Ali than Hyder, against whom 
he indulged a personal antipathy. As, however, the President and 
Council persisted in eluding this disgraceful step, perpetual alterca- 
tions between them and the Commissioner ensued, and the Ministry 
at home, perceiving at length that cordial co-operation between 
parties so repugnant to each other was perfectly out of the ques- 
tion, recalled Sir John Lindsay, and sent out another commissioner, 
Sir Robert Harland, in his stead. This gentleman differed from 
his predecessor, chiefly in being more headstrong and intemperate ; 
and as he entered into the views of the Nuwaub with more warmth, 
he considerably fomented those animosities he was designed to 
remove. 


In the meanwhile, the progress of the Mahratta arms became 
more and more alarming: in the month of November 1771, they 
were in possession of nearly the whole of the Mysore; and advancing 
towards the frontiers of the Carnatic, sent forward a few straggling 
parties to plunder and devastate the country. ‘This produced, 
in the English, a disposition to treat with them ; and as they expe- 
rienced the greatest difficulty to subsist their troops in a country so 
ravaged, they were not averse to agree to a suspension of hostili- 
ties, till the pleasure of the King of England should be known, 
especially as it appears that they received large sums of money 
among the other arguments used to procure their forbearance.* 





* The conduct of the King’s Commissioner, during these transactions, ex- 
torts from Mr. Mill a remark which reflects but little credit on his judgment. He 
contrasts the prudence and firmness of the Company's servants with the folly 
and ignorance of the King’s Minister Plenipotentiary, and then insinuates that 
if we are to form a judgment from this instance, India would lose cons’ dera- 
bly by passing from the Company's government, under the immediate influence 
of the crown. But no sensible man would think of forming a judgment from one 
such instance ; especially as on the occasion in question, the servants of the 
crown were confessedly ignorant of Indian affairs. Ignorance, however, whe- 
ther in King’s or Company’s servants, will give way before experience, unless 
Mr. Mill thinks, indeed, that whoever serves the King will always be too in- 
dolent to acquire knowledge, while those who serve the Company will not 
be subject to such frailty. 

















THE STORM ABATED. 


O, Heaven! calm the winds awhile, 
And bid the Ocean cease to roar, 
Dispel its raging with thy smile, 
And bring my Henry safe to shore. 


Hark ! how the pouring rain descends, 
And thunder rolls in awful peals ! 

The forked flame heaven’s curtain rends, 
And Nature to her centre reels. 


Stern Winter frowns with brow severe, 
And vents his wildest fury forth, 

While Boreas stores the whirling air 
With all the rigours of the north. 


Witness, O God! the anxious sighs 
Still bursting from my woe-worn breast, 
The tears that from my sleepless eyes 
Have banish’d ev’ry gleam of rest. 


Witness the prayers that from my soul 
Each lengthen’d hour to thee have fled, 
That thou wouldst stay the dark wave’s roll, 
And calm old Ocean’s oozy bed. 


With me, my Infant, bend the knee 
Before indulgent Mercy’s shrine ; 

Soft innocence shall be thy plea, 
And fervency of love be mine. 


Rise, rise, my babe !—’tis past, "tis done ! 
Our prayers are heard, the boon is given : 
The storm abates, the rain is gone, 
The lightnings from the sky are driven ; 


Nature assumes a look serene, 
Th’ enlivening sun puts forth a ray ; 
And through the op’ning clouds is seen 
The blue expanse of bright’ning day. 


The glare of elemental strife, 
Expiring, cies without a breath ; 

And Nature seems restored to life 
From chaos and a second death. 

















DE SISMONDI ON THE EXTERMINATION OF THE GREEKS. 





THERE are some subjects, and some dissertations, that cannot 
be permitted to remain the exclusive property of any individual or 
any publication : subjects and dissertations of such universal and 
overwhelming interest and importance, as to justify the breaking 
down of all the ordinary barriers of courtesy and usage by which 
they may be techinally hemmed around, if by so doing the ends of 
justice and humanity are to be promoted by their repetition from 
other pens, and in other pages, to spread their influence to the re- 
motest corners of the earth. Such a subject we conceive to be the 
* Extermination of the Greeks ;’ and such a dissertation that con- 
tained in the admirable pamphlet of M. de Simondi, to which we 
now refer. 

We are not certain whether this was first published in a separate 
form, and then transcribed in the attractive pages of the ‘New 
Monthly Magazine,’ or whether its first appearance has been 
effected through that channel. In either ease, it does honour to the 
work, as well asto the writer ; and we rejoice to see it in a periodi- 
cal, the extensive circulation of which will necessarily command 
a very general perusal. It is to secure for it, in the peculiar quar- 
ters to which our own publication has almost exclusively access, 
that we willingly lend our aid to make this powerful appeal, on 
behalf of an oppressed and suffering people, still more widely 
known ; and we cannot but think, that every periodical and news- 
paper in the kingdom ought to reiterate its heart-stirring senti- 
ments, till all ears shall have drunk in the sounds, and all spirits an- 
swered to their call. 

M. de Sismondi, though an enthusiast, is a profound philosopher, 
and unites, in an extraordinary and enviable degree, the qualities of 
patient investigation, deep thinking, logical precision, and an over- 
flowing energy of feeling, which gives richness and grace to all 
that flows from his pen. But his reputation, whether literary or 
political, is too well established to need our feeble eulogium; al- 
though we must add, that if his splendid talents and varied ac- 
quirements have already won for him the esteem and admiration 
of mankind, the present noble and disinterested example which, 
as a foreigner, sojourning among strangers for a season, he sets to 
our apathetic countrymen, ought to endear him to all hearts, and 
encircle his name with the most grateful and honourable associa- 
tions. 

He commences his eloquent address by observing, that the pre- 
sent moment of comparative calm, which has succeeded to the 
intense excitement of a general election, appears to offer a favour- 
able opportunity for recalling to the attention of England the 
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fearful crisis of the affairs of Greece, and endeavouring to point 
out what humanity, honour, religion, and policy alike demand 
of her. 

It might be conceived, that either of these interests, taken se- 
parately, would be sufficient to move the vast multitude of a nation 
calling itself “ the most enlightened,” with professions of piety and 
philanthropy ever ontheir lips. But,though invoked by all that is dear 
to each of these powerful interests combined, they calmly witness the 
destruction of the oppressed people on whose behalf their aid is 
implored, because Mammon is the only God of their idolatry, 
whose perpetual worship occupies all their thoughts ; and any and 
every rite or doctrine that does not, in its performance or belief, 
lead them nearer in their estimation to the shrine of their exclusive 
deity, is regarded as mere dross, and turned aside from with indif- 
ference or aversion. Such is England, and such are Englishmen 
of the present age and character ; for the exceptions to this general 
description are so few, as to be mere units among the millions. 
Let us see, however, what M. de Sismondi says of other and con- 
temporary nations : 

‘ Throughout the rest of Europe attention is sufficiently called to the condi- 
tion of Greece ; no other subject has ever excited such a powerful sensation. 
The very peasants throughout Switzerland and Germany inquire with anxiety, 
when their affairs call them to market, what are the last news from Athens or 
Napoli di Romania; and they never return to their villages without having 
contributed from their pittance something which may aid in procuring assist- 
ance for their brethren in Greece. In France, subscriptions have been opened, 
and money solicited throughout every town, in behalf of a Christian nation 
doomed to perish by the sword or by famine. The Duchesses of Alberg, 
Broglio, and de Caze; every Frenclhwoman, distinguished by rank, riches, 
talent, or virtue, have divided the different quarters of Paris among them, and 
traverse on foot every street, and enter into every house, demanding the 
charity of their inhabitants for a nation of martyrs. From Denmark to Italy 
one great event enchains the attention of Europe: the rich and the poor, as 
they bring their offerings to the victims of oppression, pronounce the same 
imprecations upon the allies of their exterminators. Posterity will scarcely 
believe that England alone should have remained unmoved by the general 
feeling of commiseration ; that she should neither have felt pity for so much 
suffering, nor admiration of so much heroism ; and that she has contented her- 
self with expressing her disapprobation of those among the Greeks whose 
excess of grief has converted itself into fury, and who have revenged by atro- 
cities the murder of their sons, and the dishonour of their daughters.’ 

Who can be an English husband or father, and read this without 
a blush? Who an English wife or mother, and not burn to emu- 
late the illustrious ornaments of her sex in France? Is it’want of 
capacity for zeal, or talent for organization, that is the cause of this 
horrid indifference to what arouses all the world beside? Let the 
zeal of our electioneering agents, and the unexampled organization 
of committes, sub-committees, branch committees, aud delegates, 
which ramify through every town and village in England, when 
proselytism to a predominant faith, or corruption to a prevailing 
political interest, are the objects, answer ; and they will prove, that 
there is no country on earth where frivolous or pernicious objects 
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will excite a hotter zeal, or where worthless associations will be 
supported by a more powerful or effective organization for co- 
operative aid, than in this boasted land of liberality, this “ envy 
of surrounding nations, and admiration of the world.” If nota 
lack of power to feel, or skill to organize, can it be a want of 
money to execute, that indisposes Englishmen and Englishwomen to 
bear unmoved this reproach upon their heartless parsimony? Let 
the millions squandered every year at the gaming-table, on the 
turf, and in the saloons of pleasure, answer : and if this should not 
yet satisfy the credulous, let them hear of two candidates for a 
county, spending each 3000/. a day, for weeks in succession, 
merely to show which was the most powerful individual in his little 
neighbourhood ; let them be informed, a third, in the same contest, 
admitting himself to have held a seat in Parliament for years with- 
out once attending to its duties, and then spending 80,000/. in the 
most demoralizing manner that can be imagined, to keep out some 
other individual, who spends another 50,0007. to indulge a reciprocal 
pique. Let them learn that, independently of the hourly profligacy 
in which gold enough to save.a nation from destruction is squan- 
dered every day, there has been wasted, by the noble and the 
wealthy of England, in riot and debauchery, during the last two 
months only, and for the purpose of corrupting the people of their 
own country, a sum that would purchase the throne of Turkey 
entire, and pension off its tyrants and their satraps to everlasting 
peace. It is really monstrous to see millions upon millions in the 
east of Asia and of Europe perishing under systems of the most 
atrocious oppression, stretching forth their hands for help, and 
lifting their imploring eyes for sympathy, without a voice to an- 
swer or a hand to save. If the daily prayer which men, thus deaf 
to the misery of others, still impiously teach their infant sons to 
lisp, when they pray that as they measure out their mercy to 
others it may be measured out to themselves, were literally ful- 
filled on their own heads, the red-arm of vengeance would overtake 
them, and ingulf the whole in one smoking ruin. 


* But England is yet subject to a deeper reproach ; she has not remained a 
silent spectator of this struggle even to death; she has lent her aid to the 
strong, and has withdrawn defenders from the weak. At the moment when 
ministerg announced the success of their negociations, so fatal to Greece, I 
endeavoured, in a letter addressed to two daily newspapers,* to prove that 
they ought not to leave their labours incomplete. I showed that by the con- 
duct of the Russians, the Greeks have been so thoroughly compromised for 
the jast half-century, that there has only remained to the Turks the choice of 
massacring them, or acknowledging their independence ; that after the mas- 
sacre of one million three hundred thousand Greeks, the Turks will be driven 
upon the destruction of four or five millions of Christians, established in other 
provinces of the empire ; and that this massacre will continue for years, until 
England shall arrest it ; that she alone has the power of doing so; that she 
can stop it in a single day, without incurring the slightest chance of thereby 





* See the ‘ Representative’ of June 1. The ‘ Times,’ which had my letter 
first, announced it two days successively, but did not publish it.—M. pe S. 
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engaging herself in a new war. Lastly, I showed that England has coutraeted 
an obligation to arrest the progress of these massacres, because it was she 
who removed from the Greeks the protection of the Russians, at the moment 
when the latter stepped forward to save them.’ 

The note appended to this paragraph in the original will cor- 
roborate what we have so often endeavoured to impress on our 
readers, with respect to the public Press of England. The mest 
silly and absurd scruples as to priority of intelligence, or acknow- 
ledgment of one paper as its source of information by another, will 
so entirely extinguish all feelings of patriotism or philanthropy, if 
indeed they exist, as to induce the leading journals, as they are 
called, to withhold entirely, not merely all facts, but even all com- 
ments on them, when they first appear in some other paper of in- 
ferior note, whether advocating the same principles or not. The 
weakness and obstinacy of the reputed oracles of the day in this 
respect, surpasses any thing that could be conceived by the unini- 
tiated: and the bare mention of it here will, we are aware, be re- 
garded as little short of treason against the majésty of the Daily 
Press. But there are so few who dare to speak the truth of them, 
that it becomes more imperative on those few to do their duty. 
We pass to the continuation of M. de Sismondi’s appeal : 

‘ Let us figure to ourselves a vessel loaded with men, women, and children, 
carried along by a rapid torrent, and on the point of being swallowed up by 
the waves ; if it sinks, though in the sight of spectators, not one of whom 
will expose himself to destruction in order to save it, the witnesses of the 
shipwreck may be accused of a want of heroism, without any charge of being 
guilty ; but, if the same boat were attached to the bank by a cable, which 
served as her mooring, and if one of the bye-standers cuts this cable, then it 
is he who is the real murderer of all those whom the torrent swallows. His 
crime is in proportion to the number of victims of whose death he has been 
the cause, and to the extent of their sufferings. Greece was this vessel ready 
to perish—loaded with 1,300,000 souls; her safety-cable was the war with 
Russia; the British ministers in Russia and ‘Turkey were the men ordered to 
cut it;* and it is they who are henceforth responsible for the murder of a 
whole nation, and for the sufferings of its expiring moments.’ 

This is undeniably true, and awful indeed is the truth. Is there 
any individual who would hear such a reproach pronounced against 
himself by name, and not either instantly repel it, or strain every 
nerve to wipe it away? Not so the mighty and magnanimous na- 
tion to whom it is addressed. They who are so alive to some slight 
indignity shown to a letter-carrier, a pilot, or a smuggler of their 
own country, when the Christian subjects of other states are the 
aggressors, think nothing of the massacre of thousands, when 
Turkish functionaries and legitimate sovereigns are the murderers. 
This does not disturb for a moment the serenity of their self-satis- 
faction, and they bear the reproach as unmoved as they would witness 
the slaughter. 'The solution, however, is this: that there is supposed 
to be something to lose by permitting the Turkish empire to be 
destroyed, and nothing to gain by establishing the Greeks as an 





* See the King’s speech on the dissolution of Parliament, 
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independent people. M. de Sismondi, indeed, with the simplicity 
so characteristic of genuine virtue, says: “ After having shown 
with what a load of guilt England would charge herself if she suf- 
fered the Greeks to perish, I should have thought it an insult to 
inquire whether the crime was advantageous to her;” and so in- 
deed would every other honourable mind. But England is not so 
easily insulted ; at least, certainly not by such an imputation as 
this. Let any foreign writer dispute the justice of our oceanic des- 
potism ; let him call in question the speed of our horses, the prowess 
of our pugilists, and the people of England will repel the national 
insult with scorn. Let him propose any philanthropic plan by 
which the three per cent. consols shall decline the smallest possible 
fraction in value, and the world will ring from one extremity to the 
other with the national injury England is about to sustain. But to 
say, that while she preaches the love of liberty as the first of duties, 
she, in the same moment, consigns to destruction those who reduce 
her theoretic maxims to practice ; tosay, that thousands fall daily 
victims to an accursed policy, and that she is the murderer, are re- 
proaches to which she will listen with a calm and unmoved countenance. 
The enlightened philosopher of Italy, profound and extended as is 
his knowledge of all other countries, did not yet know enough of 
ours, or he would have made this “ insulting inquiry,” of “ how 
far the destruction of the Greeks was advantageous to us,” the 
very first object of his care; and although we doubt not but he 
would really “ blush to ascribe such reasoning to any government ” 
as that “‘ which would suffer thousands to be mercilessly slain, ra- 
ther than risk the chance of their one day becoming the allies of a 
rival power ;” yet such reasoning, and such practices, are familiar 
enough to England ; so familiar, indeed, that she is not now either 
ashamed or indignant at their open avowal and defence. 

We pass over the intervening pages in which this false notion of 
“ the independence of the Greeks being fraught with danger to 
England,” is successfully combated, and come to the concluding 
passages of this masterly and impassioned address : 

‘It is still time to renounce a policy erroneous as it is cruel, and as danger- 
ous as it impious ; it is time to save the independence of the Levant, not by 
allowing its inhabitants to be massacred, but by endeavouring, on the con- 
trary, to augment their numbers, their resources, their energies, their happi- 
ness, and their desire to defend that happiness. It is time to detach all the 
subjects of Turkey from a Russian alliance, by giving them a country to 
fight for, and an interest in it parallel to Europe. ‘The question is in fact now 
become interesting to all Europe, and all Christendom is called upon to decide 
it in favour of its honour, outraged by the Turks; of its repose, which a cri- 


minal policy compromises ; of the balance of power, which the emancipation 
of the Greeks can alone confirm. 

‘The Turks, in fact, in determining upon the extermination of the Greek 
nation, proposed not only the destruction of the allies of the Franks living 
among them, but wished thus to testify their contempt for the Franks them- 
selves. Humiliated as they have recently been by the Christian powers, they 
take their revenge upon them by committing what they regard as a mortal 
insult; for they have always distinguished nations by their religion, and not 
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by their government. They have always confounded all Christians in oné 
common mass. As they could never believe that Christians would voluntarily 
give up to destruction a nation of Christians, they persuade themselves that 
they make all Europe tremble, and that each Greek who is delivered to 
slaughter adds at once to their triumph, and to the abasement of the powers 
of Christendom. 

‘In the same proportion as the Turks propose to outrage the English, the 
French, the Germans, and the Russians, by slaying under their eyes their 
brothers in Christ Jesus, in that proportion must the nations of Europe feel 
themselves insulted by the cruelties of the Musulmans. The land the most 
dear to our recollections—the descendants of our instructors in all the arts 
and in all the sciences—are given up to calamities unparalleled in higtory. 
The number of victims, the atrocity of their sufferings, the heroism they have 
displayed in their last moments, are all calculated to excite in the highest 
degree our horror, our pity, and our admiration. Champions from Germany, 
England, France, and Italy, combat in the Greek armies, and thus represent, 
in some measure, their nations. involved in these horrible tragedies; the 
journals which are daily printed in every language, and which circulate even 
through the remotest village, announce to astonished Europe all the details 
of these terrible sacrifices. Everywhere committees are formed in behalf of 
the Greeks—everywhere subscriptions are received—and every citizen, in 
devoting to their cause his offering, may be said in some measure to vote for 
the regeneration of Greece.’ 


Let it be observed, however, that this is among the people, and 
chiefly among those who are not included in the wealthy classes. 
The governments under which these people live, their spiritual 
pastors, their temporal chiefs, their great leaders in fortune, rank, 
and influence, think and act very differently, and combine for far 
other purposes ; and notwithstanding all their professed reverence 
for public opinion, set it at nought with impunity : 

* Can it be believed, that when opinion is so strongly pronounced as it has 
been on the Continent, and when it is at the same time in accordance with 
every principle both of morals and policy,—can it believed, that there is no 
danger in neglecting or despising it? Nations will learn that England, while 
she boasts of the missions which she sends forth to the extremities of the 
globe to convert the heathen to Christianity, actually subscribes to the mas- 
sacre of many millions of Christians in Turkey, and to the expulsion of the 
religion of Christ from all the states of the Grand Signior; they will learn 
that France, while she abolishes the liberty of the Gallican church, while 
she recalls the Jesuits, while she demands tokens of the confessional from 
her public functionaries, furnishes the arsenals, the fleets, and the armies of 
the Pacha of Egypt, that he may massacre more martyrs than ever perished 
in the four first centuries of the church; they will learn that all the govern- 
ments of Europe, in concert, propose to accomplish an object the most con- 
trary possible to the wishes of the people of Europe ; that they trample under 
foot pity, honour, and the interests of Christianity, with the single intention 
of confirming their power ; that no credit can be given to their promises ; and 
that the religion of which they pretend to be the defenders, is with them only 
a criminal hypocrisy. Certainly, however strong governments may be, they 
are not yet strong enough thus to reveal all their baseness without danger. 
They will be yet weaker if the crime which they meditate is accomplished. 
They count on establishing in the Levant the peace of the grave; but to 
succeed in this there must be at least two years of massacre and scenes of 
horror. During this time Europe will be gradually filling with fugitives, 
who will repeat these terrible details, even in the most obscure and remote 
cottages; these details will constantly augment the hatred of the people 
against all existing governments, and that hatred will at length produce a ter- 
rible explosion, which will wrap them in its blaze and avenge their crimes.’ 
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It is time that such a purification of the moral and political at- 
mosphere of the world should take place. Deluges and convulsions 
have, from time to time, remodelled and regenerated the globe we 
inhabit. Storms and tornadoes are found as valuable a part of the 
general system of nature, as gentle breezes and refreshing showers : 
and when the milder process of remonstrance, reasoning, solicita- 
tion, and appeal, shall be found inefficacious to produce the re- 
formation after which so many millions pant in vain, it will be a new 
indication of beneficence in that Power from whom some signal and 
effective tempest shall proceed to scatter the deadly pestilence, and 
purify the air we breathe. We give the concluding passage of 
M. de Sismondi’s article entire : 


* The preservation of social order in Europe requires the independence of 
Greece ; for the extermination of the Greeks will be closely followed by the 
extermination of those governments which have favoured the crime. The 
balance of power demands the independence of Greece, because the Greeks 
in slavery, invite the Russians ; but free, they would repel them. The safety 
of the Turkish empire requires the independence of Greece, because Greece 
revolted, weakens the Ottoman armies; emancipated, she would strengthen 
them. The prosperity of commerce and industry requires the independence 
of Greece; for the same country, of which all the riches are at present 
destroyed by robbery, when it begins to prosper under a protecting govern- 
ment, would attract to itself, by rich exchanges, the produce of all the universe. 
If you wish nations to be tranquil, make them happy. This maxim, which 
policy ought to borrow from morals, is so easily comprehended, that it makes 
a writer blush to have to develop it. Cease to render life insupportable to 
the Greeks, as it has been for two centuries, and they will no longer call 
upon other nations to be their deliverers. Cease to favour the'r extermination, 
which you have done for five years, and their cries will no longer disturb 
your repose. Cease to outrage humanity, religion, and the wishes of your 
subjects, and public opinion will no longer invoke avengers to deliver the 
world from your tyranny. But be assured, on the contrary, that the longer 
you pursue your execrable policy, the more you will be heaping burning coals 
upon your heads. If you consent to the extermination of the Greeks, you 
must very speedily consent to the extermination of the Macedonians, the Bul- 
garians, the Servians, and the people of Monte Negro; but each of these 
crimes will prolong the fury of the Levant, and augment the fermentation in 
the minds of your own people; every new crime will enfeeble the Turkish 
power, increase the preponderance of the Russians, and render more inevitable 
the catastrophe which you seek to avoid. You will perish then, but you will 
perish with shame and with guilt; whereas, by now listening to the voice of 
religion and humanity, you will save yourselves in saving Greece, and you 
will confirm, as far as it depends on you, the peace of all Europe, and the 
balance of power in the West.’ 

We would not willingly weaken the force of the impressions 
which such a train of ideas as this must leave on the minds of all 
who follow them to their close. But, without wishing for a moment 
to divert attention from this great and ennobling subject, we have 
only to ask whether, while the voice of Greece and her oppressed 
thousands is heard so near, and yet unanswered—the cries of the 
still farther East, and its countless millions of suffering and de- 
graded beings, can be expected to pierce the ears, or touch the 
hearts of Englishmen, without some greater effort than has yet been 
made to demand a hearing, and without the never-ceasing repe- 
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tition of its wants and wrongs by voices nearer home ¢ To this we 
have devoted ourselves; and nothing but some calamity, which 
may drown that voice by its overwhelming power, shall ever induce 


us to acquiesce in its silence. 





THE LOVER TO THE INFANT MOON. 
Ain—** Rise, Cynthia! rise.”’ 


Hait! Evening’s Queen, 
Bright Cynthia, hail ! 
Thy infant crescent’s dawning beam 
Is dear, though glimmering pale ; 
When rising from Endymion’s bed, 
O’er heaven’s blue vault thy light is shed, 
Amid thy countless spangled train, 
All Nature hails thy tranquil reign. 
But Lovers most thy orb adore, 
And own thy soft enchanting power ; 
For oh! when burning 
For home’s returning, 
Dear is thy bright consoling ray 
To Lovers’ eyes, when far away. 


Hail! lovely Moon ! 
Mild Regent, hail! 
Whose radiance gilds Night’s silent noon 
With Mem’ry’s ’witching tale ; 
When stealing from the world’s harsh eye, 
To haunts sequester’d, Lovers fly, 
And there, unseen, unheard, receive 
Delights that Night was form’d to give, 


Its only records are thy rays. 

Thus, oh! while gazing 

On their bright blazing, 
Remembrance then will fondly stray 
To scenes like these, though far away. 


Hail! radiant car! 
And ye fleet coursers, hail ! 
With every bright and glowing star 
That studs thy rapid wheel. 
Oh! had I but the magic skill 
Of Samos’ Sage, those worlds I ’d fill, 
And write on Heaven’s extended scroll 
The warmest wishes of my soul. 
Then if the eye of her I love 
Along the burning sky should rove, 
Each orb revealing 
My bosom’s feeling, 
In silent eloquence, would say, 
‘** Remember Me! though far away.”’ 





RECENT ACCOUNT OF BALKH, KHULM, AND KUNDUZ, CITIES 
OF BOKHARA.* 


We have extracted from the 8th number of the ‘ Quarterly 
Oriental Magazine and Review,’ just published, the following ex- 
tracts, relative to Balkh, Khulm, and Kunduz; they are taken from 
the journal of Mir Izzet Ullah, the agent and precursor of Mr. 
Moorcroft, in those countries. This journal, which it appears is 
now concluded, affords more information regarding Western Tibet 
and Turkestan, than any publication since the days of Marco 
Polo. A great part of Izzet Ullah’s route, indeed, has never been 
traversed by any European, and the Native descriptions, on which 
alone in consequence the geography of this part of Asia depends, 
are much too concise and inexact to be considered unexceptionable 
guides. 


Ba.tku—a celebrated city entitled Um-al-Bildan, the mother of 
cities. For one coss the city is uninhabited ; the rest is occupied to 
the extent of about three thousand houses by Uzbeks, Tajiks, and 
descendants of the Afghans ; a large castle of unburnt brick is on 
the skirt of the city; the bazar is spacious, and is frequented on 
Saturdays and Wednesdays. Several of the tombs of illustrious 
men, two or three colleges, and as many baths, are yet remaining. 
There are also twelve canals still open of the eighteen which the 
city possessed. Nejeb Ullah Khan is the Governor on the part of 
of the King of Kabul, but the real Governor is Khalich Ali Khan ; 
the city yields an annual revenue of 30,000 rupees, of which one- 
third goes to the Governor, one-third to the old dependents of the 
former governments, and the rest to the Uzbeks in the vicinity. 
The duty of the old servants is to take care of the fort, whilst the 
Uzbeks are bound to perform military service when required. 
The Wali of Balkhis one of the sons of Mir Khalich Ali; his 
duty is to protect the people. The air of Balkh is very bad, and 
is said to be very dangerous in the hot season, bringing on fever. 
Wheat is sold at one rupee for two Delhi maunds. Turcoman and 
Uzbek horses are cheaper here than at Khulm; fruit is also 
cheaper. Balkhis considered to be the place where Ali is interred, 
and it is now a place of great resort. It is said, that before the 
time of Genghis-Khan, it was well known that the tomb of Ali was 
at Balkh, but after his reign the place fell into ruin, and the 
memory of the circumstance was almost lost ; at length Sultan 
Hosein Mirza was directed to the spot, and erected a lofty build- 
ing, with a dome on it, which is the shrine that has since become 
so famous. The people here assert, that many blind and crazy 





* From the ‘ Madras Gazette’ of February 8, 1826. 
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individuals are annually restored to the use of their faculties by the 
blessing of the saint. 

Kuvuim.—Khulm is the capital of Mir Khalich Ali Khan. From 
Balkh to Khulm the southern road is over mountains. Khulm has a 
cool climate, and is a pleasant and populous place ; many Hindoos 
of Shikarpur are settled here and carry on trade, for it is the great 
emporium between Balkh and Kabul, and only those articles 
which do not find a sale at Khulm, are forwarded on the remainder 
of the road to those places. Khulm is also sometimes called Tash 
Kurghan, the latter being the old, the former the new city ; all the 
houses are built of unburnt brick and topped with eupolas—the clay 
of which the bricks are made, is very tenacious, and the houses 
are very substantial ; running water is abundant, and it often flows 
through the houses ; fruits of all kinds abound, and the melons 
are particularly excellent. ‘The Turcomans bring their horses 
here for sale, and the horses about Khulm are also sought for from 
other countries, being large and swift; but they do not bear work 
like those of the Turcomans. Horses here sell for five to ten 
tomans each, or 100 to 200 rupees, and the horses of the first price 
would sell for 400 rupees in Hindoostan. The 'Turcoman horses 
sell for from 200 to 1000 rupees. It is eleven stages from Khulm 
to Sheher Sebz, and no part of the road is subject to Bokhara. 
It belongs to the country of the Kobadians, on the right bank of 
the Amu, which is subject to two rulers: one is Mural Alik of the 
Uwaili branch of the Uzbeks; the other is Dost Mahomed Beg of 
the [lan-li of the Dermenah tribe. There are three stages to the 
Kobadian country, or Chatrabad : the ferry of Auvachek, on the 
left bank of the Amu, and the Kobadian. From the Kobadian to 
Sheher Sebz are eight stages—or Ki Ki, Sherabad, Derbend 
Chakchak, Buzghah Khane, lig-dilli, Ek kabal. To this last 
place, the road runs through the state of Hissar, the ruler of which 
is Sayro Be ; the last stage is Sheher Sebz, the Government of 
Neaz Ghuli Beg, who is indepedent of Bokhara. 

Urgenj is fourteen days from Khulm ; part of the road is through 
Bokhara. 

Herat is seventeen stages from Khulm. 

The territory of Khulm extends eastward two stages of the 
confines of Kunduz : to the west, four stages to Mustijarak ; south- 
wards, six stages to Andoh ; and northwards, two stages to the Sihon ; 
the ruler is Mir Khalich Ali Khan, he is sixty years of age, of 
goodly person and florid countenance ; he wears the Uzbek cos- 
tume ; he holds his court in public, with little or no ceremony, 
and receives complaints, and decides causes, which depend upon his 
judgment: if a legal opinion is necessary, he refers them to the 
Cazi. Thieves are not at first punished with death ; but they are 
suspended with ropes to an iron stake in a wall in the market- 
place, and are kept there on bazar days, so that they may be seen 
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and noted by the people, and may be put to public shame ; if, after 
this, they are convicted of stealing, they are punished capitally. 
The lex talionis is in force for personal violence, The Mir him- 
self walks through the bazar on market days, aud inspects the 
goods and weights. 

Mir Khalich Ali divides his time between two residences, one in 
the north, and one in the south of the city; they are built on high 
ground, of unbaked bricks and pebbles ; the space between them is 
oceupied by the dwellings of the Uzbeks; but there is no house 
within gun-shot of either. The houses of Kiulm are about 8000 
in number ; the town is enclosed by mountains on the south, south- 
west, and east ; the country is open to the north and north-west. 
The road to the south, bending towards Kabul, was formerly ren- 
dered dangerous by the people of Dehrangi, a tribe of the Hazarehs, 
of the Shia religion, about ten marches from Khulm ; but, in 1812, 
the Mir marched against them, defeated them in an engagement, 
and made a great number prisoners, some of whom he kept, and 
others he sold as slaves. 

The Mir has thirteen sons, the eldest of whom, Ahmed Beg, 
about twenty years old, was the Governor vf Imak, and the title 
of Wali of Balkh was given him by Mahmud Shah of Kabul, with 
the grant of one of the canals of Balkh, which yielded 7000 rupees 
a year; he died in 1812, under strong suspicions of having been 
poisoned. The Mir’s second son is Baba Beg, Governor of Begti 
Arik; the third, Kulimadar Beg, Governor at Devreh Yusef; the 
other sons are all young. The force of the Mir is about 12,000 
horse, half armed with lances, and half with matchlocks ; he re- 
views them every year, and keeps an accurate muster-roll of the 
men and their appointments ; they are paid by grants of land. 

The Governor of Balkh is Nejib Ullah Khan Afghan ; he is ap- 
pointed by the King of Kabul. ‘The canals of Balkh are of great 
celebrity, and along them cultivation and population extend. Each 
is assigned to some chief by the King of Kabul, but several of them 
are in possession of Mir Khalich Ali Khan or his dependents ; and, 
in fact, the Governor of Balkh is so only in name, the Mir being 
entirely master of both Khulm and Balkh, which he professes to 
hold under the Kabul monarch. ‘The canals of Balkh come from 
Ali Bend, a place abounding with springs, amongst the mountains, 
two day’s march to the west of But Bamiyan. 


Kunpvz—a eity of celebrity. The chief is Khan Murad Beg, the 
nephew of Mir Khalich Ali Khan. It was formerly subject to the 
chief of Kattaghan, but his power has been diminished by the pro- 
gress of Mir Khalich Ali. The rice of Kunduz is famous. The river 
Bengi runs from Khanchabad, past Kunduz, and the city is between 
it and the river of Akserai. Many springs rise in this district ; the 
river of Talikan rises from three springs, one is in Kunduz, the 
second at Mian Sheher, the third, Terishk, which form three 
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valleys ; the branches of Kunduz and Mian Sheher unite at the latter 
place, on the borders of a district named Weref, through which 
runs the third branch, and joins the united streams at a day’s march 
from their confluence, it is then called the river of Talikan, and 
unites with the Bengi. After flowing through Talikan, near Khajeh 
Chengal, it then flows near Khaneabad, whence a canal has been 
made from it to the city of Kunduz. ‘The river of Talikan joins 
the river of Akserai near Aurak. 


Mr. Moorcrorr.—The preceding extracts derive additional inte- 
rest from their connection with the latest scenes of Mr. Mooreroft’s 
travels. We have been favoured with the perusal of a letter from 
him, dated the 17th August, a few days before his being attacked 
by that indisposition, of which every account we have seen coneurs 
in reporting the fatal termination. The vexatious treatment he 
encountered from the Mir of Kunduz has already been detailed by 
us, as well as his ultimate arrival at Bokhara, and friendly recep- 
tion by the King. In his expectation of procuring horses, however, 
he had been wholly disappointed, the markets having been broken 
up from various causes, as the death of Khalich Ali, the ruler of 
Khulm in Izzet Ullah’s journey, the open disobedience of Urgenj, 
and the revolt of the Kothai Kipehaks. These circumstances had 
so much interrupted the intercourse of the states of ‘Turkestan, 
that the horse markets of Bokhara had been suspended for the 
last five years. Mr. Moorcroft had, however, obtained from the 
King of Bokhara permission to make such purchases as he might 
be able to effect, when his hopes of success were suspended by a 
military levy, against the Kipchaks, of above'20,000 horse, so that 
it became impossible to make any private purchase. Mr. Moor- 
croft was permitted to repair to the camp, about four days’ journey 
from Bokhara, in the vicinity of Samarkand, where the King was 
engaged in the siege of the principal fortress of the Kipchaks, 
which capitulated after a few weeks resistance, and was subse- 
quently razed to the ground. Mr. Mooreroft’s visit, except that it 
gave him an opportunity of traversing the most fertile part of the 
kingdom of Bokhara, was equally unproductive, as the King, after 
granting him leave to purchase, finally countermanded his orders 
to that effect. This was the more to be regretted, as he had con- 
cluded bargains for several horses of the best description. One of 
them, a black horse, was sixteen hands high, and of strength pro- 
portionate to his stature. All he could obtain was, a letter from 
the King, and another from the Governor of Balkh, with whicli 
he intended to proceed to Maimena, after which he purposed to 
return by way of Balkh. A very extensive feeling of interest in 
his adventures seems to have been excited amongst the different 
chiefs in that part of Asia. Mir Kammer-ad-din sent a mullah to 
accompany him through Badahkshan, if he should wish to go by 
that route, and forwarded letters from the Hill Chiefs and heads of 
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the Yusefzais, offering every aid in their power, and assurances of 
the most friendly welcome. The brother princes of Peshawer wrote 
singly to the same effect ; and Mehr Del Khan, and Pir Mohammed 
Khan, engaged to send persons of trust in their employ to meet 
him on his return, with sufficient escorts to ensure him against all 
danger on the road. His premature death is the more to be la- 
mented, as he seems to have had nothing to apprehend on his 
homeward journey. We hope the kindly dispositions of the indivi- 
duals mentioned in his letter, will be extended to his companion 


and survivor, Mr. Trebeck. 





WEEP NOT FOR ME.* 


Weep not for me, Love! weep not for me ; 

The stars now burn pale, and the night vapours flee ; 
The sky is all calm, and from tranquil repose 

The nightingale wakes on the breast of the rose ; 
The tints of the morning shall soon paint the lawn, 
And gladness and glee shall return with the dawn ; 
The earth is all still, and all quiet the sea,— 

Weep not for me, Love! weep not for me. 


Weep not for me, Love! weep not for me: 

The sun in its beauty revisits the lea ; 

Already the lark trims its plumage, and wakes 

Its carol to morn ’mid the dew-shining brakes ; 

Tie fawn bounds along in its frolicsome play, 

And crops all the wild-flowers that bloom in its way ; 
And the hare leaves its form in the fen silently— 
Weep not for me, Love! weep not for me. 


Weep not for me, Love! weep not for me ; 
When evening returns then I'll hie me to thee ; 
The huntsman is happy with horn and with hound, 
In the forest by day must my pastime be found ; 
With a deer on my shoulder, a hare in my hand, 
I’ll seek thee ere darkness hath cover’d the land ; 
And blithe in the twilight our meeting shall be— 


Weep not for me, Love! weep not for me. 
PEVERIL. 


Prome, Dec. 1825. 





* From ‘ The Madras Courier’ of January 17, 1826. 
U2 





LETTERS OF GEORGE BALLARD AND LADY ANSON. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


SIR, July 11, 1826. 


THE present communication, as you will readily perceive, is 
chiefly designed to do honour to that better portion of our race, 
who have sufficiently vindicated, before the “ lords of the creation,” 
their claim to no inconsiderable rank among the moral and intel- 
lectual benefactors of human society. 

The first letter, which I copied from the original in the British 
Museum, (Ayscough,) will also serve to introduce to your readers a 
man unendowed by fortune, though “ science frowned not on his 
humble birth,” and the “ talent well employed” enabled him quickly 
to rise above great early disadvantages. 

George Ballard, according to the ‘ Anecdotes of Bowyer,’ was 
born at Campden, in Gloucestershire. While an apprentice to a 
tailor there, he acquired the Saxon language, during hours of the 
night, stolen from sleep. ‘‘ Lord Chedworth and the gentlemen of 
his hunt, who used to spend about a month of the season at Camp- 
den, heard of his fame, and generously offered him an annuity of 
100/.; but he modestly told them, that 60/. were fully sufficient 
to satisfy both his wants and his wishes. Upon this, he retired to 
Oxford, for the benefit of the Bodleian Library.” He became “ one 
of the University Beadles, but died in 1755, rather young ;” his 
death was probably occasioned by “ too intense application.” 

Ballard “ left large collections behind him,” but published only 
the work contemplated in his letter. It appeared in 1752, and is 
entitled, ‘ Memoirs of British Ladies who have been celebrated for 
their Writings, or Skill in the Learned Languages, Arts, and 
Sciences.’ There has been, I believe, a later edition. 

The writer of the second letter (Ayscough) was born under 
another planet ; highly favoured by fortune, while nature appears 
to have been not unpropitious. She was the eldest daughter of the 
great Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, and married, in 1748, to the 
celebrated navigator, Lord Anson. 

Dr. Kippis, in the ‘ Life’ of that nobleman, (‘ Biog. Brit.’ i. 220,) 
noticing the death of Lady Anson in 1760, commends her dis- 
position to perform “ kind offices with her Lord for persons who 
stood in need of her assistance.” He attributes to her “ great 
benevolence of disposition, a fine taste, and much vivacity ;” add- 
ing, “ her composition in prose and verse were remarkably lively 
and elegant, and her whole conduct and behaviour were distin- 


guished by virtue, dignity and politeness.” 
Ortosvs. 
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To the Reverend Mr. Birch, at his house, the lower end of Norfolk-street, in 
the Strand, London. 
Jesus Coll. Lane, Oxford, May 14, 1740. 
Rev. Sir,—I am encouraged by the very worthy Dean of Exeter* to make 
this address to return you my sincere thanks for the obliging offer you made 
me by him about three months past, of communicating some notes you have " 
collected relating to the learned of the fair sex. 
Your kind intentions to promote my undertaking are highly generous, and 
deserve my most grateful acknowledgment. With this pleasing view, I have 
entirely put a stop to what I was doing for the honour of the ladies ever since I 
had the pleasure of hearing of your intended favour, imagining that what I might 
do in the mean time might be to be done again, purely to connect your notes ; 
and observations with mine. 
The honour of a line from you, to inform me when I may expect your 
favour, will be a great obligation to—Worthy Sir, your most obedient humble 
servant, 
















Georce BALLarp. 


I shall be vastly obliged by the loan of that book which contains Lady 
Jane Grey’s Letters. 











To the Rev. Dr. Birch. 
Tunbridge Wells, August 2, 1749. 


Sir,—lIt is so difficult to find time for writing, at a place which may so de- 
servedly be called ‘ The Village’ (though not ‘ The Castle’) of Indolence,’ 
that I have not till this minute, though I have watched for an opportunity, 
been able to thank you for the obliging and entertaining despatch last Sun- 
day’s post brought me from you. I have, too, just wrote to Mr. Adair, who 
will, I dare say, with allowances for the possibility of his being out of town, . 
succeed in his embassy to Admiral Knowles; and I beg you will make my 
compliments to Mr. Edwards,+ to whose amusement I shall be very glad to 
have contributed, as well as te a complete account of a very pretty species of j 
creatures, who, I hope, will reward him with a song for the trouble he gives 
himself about them. As to Mr. Catesby’s ¢ insinuation, that they will in time 
lose their beauty, I can only say, that they share that misfortune with most 
other pretty things; and that malice, when it can find no fault with a lady’s | 
present bloom, always resorts to that ill-natured prediction,—* she will alter.*’ 

I have agreat mind to say to you, (but quite ‘‘ under the rose’’ though, ) 
that I differ from you in your opinion of Lord Vere’s§ resignation not being 
at all regretted, for 1, who see him every day here, think it is a good deal 
regretted by himself ; and though his place may be filled with as much satis- 
faction to the public, 1 very much doubt whether it can be with so much 
satisfaction to himself. 

I lamented that your account of the Duke of Montague’s || will had not been 
followed by one of the Duke of Bolton’s, whom you had done your best 
towards despatching the night before I left London, but it has proved a little : 
premature. {1 . 

As to the Duchess of Manchester, I should imagine it most likely for her 
to dispute everything that can gratify her with the pleasure of disputing, and 







































* Dr. Littleton, an eminent antiquarian. . 
+ George Edwards, the celebrated naturalist, who died in 1773, aged 80. ii 
Mr. Edwards had published two of his four volumes of the ‘ History of Birds 
in 1743 and 1747, and was now preparing his third volume, which appeared 
in 1750. 
¢ Mark Catesby, F.R.S.. He published, in 1781 and 1743, a ‘ Natural 
History of Carolina and Florida.’ : 
§ A son of the Duke of St. Albans. : 
|} He died in 1749. q He died in 1754. 
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in this case, I see nothing that can check that pleasure, unless it is the con- 
sideration, that it may be a kindness to Lord Sandwich to let his children stand 
first in the entail. “ 

I am very glad to hear of anything that is likely to prevent our enemies 
from taking advantage of my Lord’s pains and experience, and Mr. Robins’s * 
knowledge, which I own I have been a little in concern about ; for though I 
wish well to the Spaniards naturally, yet, whilst they are so entirely governed 
by France, all that is of service to them does, I doubt, finally return to the 
benefit of the latter. 

Pray is Mr. Robins’s second volume almost ready for President Montes- 

quieu’s approbation? And pray is the President’s book upon ‘ 1’Esprit des 
Loix’ very ingenious and informing? or is it a little superficial, rather too re- 
fining, and wrote very much like a Frenchman? I have heard both characters 
of it. 
I have had the pleasure of a letter from Lady Grey, who seems very happy 
at Wrest,+ with good company (Mr. Wray,{ Mr. Edwards,§ and my two 
brothers), and good business (the building the great room and the her- 
mitage.||) She tells me Mr. Wray talks of coming to Tunbridge, and giving 
a breakfast to the Misses ; and Mr. Burroughs, who is here, informed me last 
night, that Dr. Moss, if that be his name, had spread the same report here ; 
so that I desire you will let Mr. Wray know that there is the greatest ex- 
pectation of him at this place. 

My hand isas much tired with writing, as your eyes will be with reading 
this shameful scrawl, and indeed I would advise you to begin with it as if it 
were what it looks a good deal like, that is, Hebrew, and satisfy yourself 
with reading the conclusion, which assures you that—I am, your very faithful 


oye, E. Anson. 





* Chaplain to the Centurion. He published the only authentic account of 
Lord Anson’s voyages. 

+ Lady Grey’s seat. 

~ Daniel Wray, of Richmond, one of the authors of the ‘ Athenian Letters,’ 
first published in 1741. 

§ Thomas Edwards, author of the ‘ Canons of Criticism,’ by which he 
mortally wounded the reputation of Warburton as a critic on Shakspeare ; 
‘Mr. Edwards was an intimate friend of the Hardwicke family, and of Mr. 
Wray, who wrote his epitaph, on his decease in 1757. 

|| Among the numerous sonnets of Mr. Edwards’, which he annexed to his 
* Canons,’ is the following, no doubt designed as an inscription : 

FOR THE ROOT-HOUSE AT WREST. 
Stranger, or guest, whome’er this hallowed grove 
Shall chance receive, where sweet Contentment dwells, 
Bring here no heart that with ambition swells, 
With avarice pines, or burns with lawless love. 
Vice-tainted souls will all in vain remove 
To sylvan shades, and hermits’ peaceful cells, 
Tn vain will seek retirement’s lenient spells, 
Or hope that bliss which only good men prove. 
If heaven-born truth and sacred virtue’s lore, 
Which cheer, adorn, and dignify the mind, 
Are constant inmates of thy honest breast, 
If, unrepining at thy neighbour’s store, 
Thou count’st as thine the good of all mankind, 
Then, welcome, share the friendly groves of Wrest. 

There is another sonnet, dedicated to ‘‘ the Lady Marchioness Grey,"’ and 
entitled, ‘ The Hermitage at Tarrick to the Root-House at Wrest.’ Tarrick 
was the name of Mr. Edwards’s seat in Bucks. 
= Dr. Charles Moss, Bishop of St. David's in 1766, and of Bath 
In b4ed, 





SUPPRESSION OF LITERARY AND RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATIONS AT 
THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE.* 


Mosr of our readers are acquainted with the attempt made about 
two years ago to establish a Literary Society, with a Library and 
Museum, in Cape Town. Besides the common objects of such in- 
stitutions, the proposers of that Society hoped it would tend to ac- 
complish that complete union and amalgamation of the old and new 
fixed inhabitants, which every enlightened colonist must consider 
a most desirable and important object. Sir John Truter, and many 
more of the best informed Dutch, joined the promoters of it, chiefly, 
we believe,on this ground. His Excellency the Governor, how- 
ever, was not then in the humour to submit tamely to the progress 
of any sort of improvement. Catching at what he conceived to be 
an informality in the manner of applying for his patronage, he 
charged the whole body of the proposers with having manifested a 
wilful disregard to the regulations of the Colony, and consequently 
refused his sanction to their undertaking. This reason for 
quashing so useful and promising a project was given officially in 
writing. In a conversation with a gentleman of the learned pro- 
fession, who, greatly to his honour, zealously defended the Society, 
of which he was also one of the promoters, his Lordship assigned 
other reasons for his conduct, none of which proving capable of 
bearing the slightest discussion, he at last let out the true cause: 
“It originates,” quoth he, “with two persons,” (naming them, ) 
“and I am determined, so long as I hold the reins of government, 
to oppose and thwart every thing which emanates from them, no 
matter what it may be”!! This determination, it may be observed, 
he seems to have preserved unshaken ever since. Indeed, one of 
his last public acts, before taking advantage of his leave of ab- 
sence, was so manifestly bottomed upon it, that nobody ever thought 
of accounting for it on any other principle. He will have leisure, 
during his voyage home, to calculate how much he has gained by 
it—So fell the South African Literary Society. 

Our attention has been drawn to it at present by having acci- 
dentally cast our eye, “in the course of our morning’s reading,” on 
some papers, containing an account of a parallel case, which oc- 
curred in the Colony at the same period. The one may, perhaps, 
throw some light upon the other. The case was this: 'The clergy- 
man of Uitenhage, with several of the most respectable inhabi- 
tants, wished to form a Society for spreading religious and general 
knowledge throughout that district. A meeting for this purpose 





* From the ‘ South African Advertiser’ of April 26, 1826. 
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was held in the Church there, on the 5th of July 1824, and dona- 
tions, amounting to 395 dollars, and annual subscriptions to the 
amount of 362 dollars, were immediately offered. The Landdrost 
was elected President, and the Clergyman, Vice President. A Com- 
mittee, consisting of fifteen individuals, was also appointed. At 
their first meeting, on the 12th of July, they were informed that 
the Landdrost (Colonel Cuyler) regretted that he could not accept 
the honour of the office of President, which they*had offered to him ; 
and that the district Secretary and the district Clerk had also de- 
clined serving on the Committee, “as their public avocations 
would prevent their attending the meetings of the same, though 
they highly approved of the object of the meeting, to which they 
would render every support.” 

Notwithstanding the desertion of the functionaries, the Com- 
mittee proceeded to form a few resolutions respecting the objects 
of the Society, and the manner in which its meetings were to be 
conducted ; and they addressed a letter to Lord Charles Somerset, 
requesting his patronage and support. To this application his Ex- 
cellency replied: That he highly appreciated the objects held 
forth in the proposition, but—(what think you? what cause could 
be alleged for quashing a society for propagating the gospel, and 
disseminating general knowledge in the district ?—a society headed 
by so respectable a clergyman as Mr, Smith!) but—(you will ne- 
ver be able to guess, take it therefore in his own words) but—“ it 
does not appear to him, that competent persons for promoting the 
design of the projected Society are procurable in the present cir- 
cumstances of the Uitenhage district, and as it would be inconsist- 
ent with his duty to permir’—(mark this word)—“ to permit 
the establishment of an association which would not answer the 
end of its institution(!) his Excellency, &c. &c. &c.”—We have 
never elsewhere seen any reasoning equal to this. Put into the 
form of a syllogism, it stands thus : 

Religious and general knowledge, under my government, should 
be communicated to the learned and pious only. 

The people of Uitenhage are neither learned nor pious: There- 
fore, they ought not to be permitted to raise a fund for the dis- 
semination of religion and knowledge. 

Corollary :—Society shall not advance a step so long as I hold 
the reins of government. 

The above narrative will appear still more strange, when we 
have considered for a moment the past and present state of the 
district of Uitenhage, with respect to the means of education. Pre- 
vious to the year 1822, when a limited number of schoolmasters 
were sent out to the Cape by the British Government, the office of 
district schoolmaster was attached to that of parish clerk, and the 
salary and emoluments seldom exceeded six hundred rix-dollars 
per annum. The qualifications for the office could not, therefore, 
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with any modesty, be pitched very high ; and no other provision 
was made by the Colonial Government for educating the youth of 
a district perhaps two hundred miles in length. The inhabitants 
residing at a distance from the village, were obliged to hire an 
itinerant teacher, who was generally some discharged soldier, no 
way distinguished for the depth of his erudition, or for the correct- 
ness of his deportment. 'This brought the profession into disrepute, 
and few persons of respectability could be induced to enter upon a 
laborious avocation, which at the same time degraded them in the 
eyes of their employers. 

The teachers sent out by the British Government were princi- 
pally gentlemen, who had received their education at some one of 
the Scotch Universities, and they have proved themselves every 
way qualified for their trusts. But they are few in number, and 
only those families residing in or near the villages where the schools 
are established, reap any advantage fromthem. ‘These are merely 
day-schools, and no means are provided for boarding those children 
whose parents do not reside within a convenient distance. The 
families, therefore, of the distant farmers, it is to be feared, will still 
remain uneducated for years to come. 

Now, it was chiefly to meet this great evil that the Society at 
Uitenhage was projected. By its endeavours, respectable teachers 
would have been provided for these destitute people. Not idle 
and dissolute characters, thrown by chance in the way of a father 
of a family, but persons selected by competent judges, and capable, 
not only of communicating to their pupils the rudiments of learning, 
but also able and disposed to instil into their minds the sentiments 
of religion and virtue. What shall we say—what can we think, 
of a government that, under such circumstances, could oppose so 
excellent, so pious a design! Let not, however, the friends of reli- 
gion, of virtue, and of sound learning, be discouraged. The evil 
days of Arsrrary Power are certainly numbered. Those who 
have attempted to revive it, and bring it back upon us, swelled 
with the accumulated venom of a Restoration, will, it is to be 
hoped, see their error, and join with their fellow-subjects in seeur- 
ing the enjoyment of peace and liberty, without regretting the soli- 
tary flesh-pot, and the unsocial garlic, heretofore devoured in secret 


by the sycophant and slave. 





MANUSCRIPTS OF A TRAVELLER. 


The Section of the Unpublished Manuscripts, which contains en Account of 
the Import Trade of Smyrna and the Turkish Empire generally, is deferred 
until the next Number, which will still include it in the same volume with 
the Account of the Export ‘Trade of Turkey, given in our last. The Nar- 
rative of the Series is therefore again resumed. 





UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS OF A TRAVELLER IN THE EAST. 
No. XII. 


Turkish Bridal Procession—Catholic Funeral—Ewtensive Fire— 
Dervishes—Turkish Devotion and Amusements. 


Tuis day (the 29th of August) was honoured by the marriage of 
the Governor of Smyrna’s daughter toa rich Effendi, and was cele- 
brated with all the usual demonstrations of joy, in addition to a 
grand procession for conveying the bride from the house of her 
father to that of the bridegroom. 

The procession was in the following order: first, came fifty 
janissaries, in their dresses of state, each armed with pistols, a car- 
bine, and an immense sabre. These were on foot. Their costume 


is not easy of verbal description: its greatest peculiarity was a cap 
of white leather, of the size and shape of the head at the bottom, but 
square at the top, and at least three feet wide, falling over the back, 
and reaching to the legs. ‘These were followed by other men on foot, 
with green turbans and green wands, immediate descendants of Mo- 


hammed, as none but those have the privilege of wearing this holy 
colour of the prophet. Next followed the richer Turks on horse- 
back. Their horses are small, but well made, and have in general 
finely curved necks. It appeared, on this occasion, as if there was 
among their riders a general emulation to outvie each other in the 
splendour of their decorations. Nothing could exceed the richness 
of the caparisons ; for scarcely a horse among theni was inferior to 
that of a Field-marshal on a grand review in Europe, and many of 
them superior. These were succeeded by about ten persons on 
horseback, having a sort of kettle drum, but not so large as a com- 
mon wash-bason, which they beat with a piece of stiff leather, and 
the noise exactly resembled that of caulkers at work on a ship’s 
bottom. Behind them, on foot, were the singers, who bawled in 
the most discordant manner that can be imagined, without order, 
melody, or harmony ; the Indian war-whoop would be musical, 
compared with it. I could not obtain the exact words of the songs, 
but learnt that the subject of them all was the pleasures of gratified 
passion. After them came a strong guard of janissaries, who were 
followed by two men carrying a sort of wire cage, containing jewels 
of great value; among them I could distinguish diamonds, rubies, 
and other precious stones, with an innumerable quantity of pearls 
of large size and fine colour ; besides which were a profusion of 
gold chains, bracelets, broaches, &c. Five male, and ten fe- 
male black slaves, on horseback, with about twenty mules laden 
with presents, that had been sent to the father’s house by the 
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bridegroom, came next in order ; another guard of janissaries fol- 
lowed ; and after these a superb litter, borne by mules, richly ca- 
parisoned ; the litter itself, covered with cloth of gold, con- 
tained the happy bride; but the vehicle was so completely covered, 
as to render it impossible to obtain even a glimpse of her. A body 
of janissaries followed close to the litter, and the remainder of the 
procession corresponded to that part of it which preceded the 
bride, forming, in the whole, a scene of novelty, interest, and bar- 
barous, yet imposing, grandeur. ‘The forts discharged their cannon, 
while all the vessels in the harbour followed the example, and were 
decorated with the flags of every nation, in compliment to the Go- 
vernor of the port. 


Being with an English gentleman, in a Greek house, when the 
procession first passed, I was anxious to get to one of the Frank 
residences for a better view, and, going into the street, crept along 
close to the wall, to avoid the insolence of the Turks ; but I had 
scarcely moved ten steps, before I received a blow on the back 
with the butt-end of a pistol, when I stepped into a door to avoid 
any further injury. Shortly after, the procession halting, and there 
being a large open space, I again ventured to advance, when a 
negro Turk came up to me and snapped a pistol in my face. A 
French gentleman perceiving this, invited me into his house, where 
I remained until the whole had passed. Arriving at the English 
residence, which I had endeavoured to reach, a crowd was as- 
sembled round the door, looking at the marks of pistol balls that 
had been fired at some ladies who sat in their window. It appeared 
that two drunken Turks, who were marching in the procession, 
discharged their pistols at the window where these ladies were 
sitting, and that, being admonished by some of their more sober 
comrades, who told them they would perhaps kill some one, they 
repeated their discharge, exclaiming in ‘Turkish, “ It is a matter of 
no consequence ; there will only be an infidel or two the less in the 
world” ! 

In the afternoon we attended the funeral of the French Consul’s 
son, a lad of about ten years old, who was interred according to the 
rites of the Roman Catholic church. The procession commenced 
with Turkish janissaries, whom the Governor had sent in compli- 
ment to the Consul, it being considered a great honour. Next fol- 
lowed a body of Capuchin friars, with large wax candles, chaunting 
the service of the dead. After them came the corpse, lying unco- 
vered on a bier, dressed in a neat blue dress, and bearing flowers in 
its hand. The Deputy-Consul followed as chief mourner, in the 
uniform of his office, attended by a long train of French gentlemen 
and ladies, all holding wax candles, and chaunting the solemn ser- 
vice of the dead. It was a melancholy contrast to the festivities of 
the morning. 

The following day was passed in an excursion on the water, from 
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which we returned early in the evening to join a large party of 
Franks at dinner. We had scarcely, however, risen from the table, 
before the company were thrown into confusion by the sound of a 
crowd, with persons striking large iron-shod staves against the 
pavement, and crying “ Yangen var! Yangen var !”—literally, 
“ There is a fire!” Immediately all the populace were in commo- 
tion ; and a small engine, which had lately been received by the 
British Consul, and which indeed was the only engine in the city, 
was soon transported to the spot by Greeks. We repaired to the 
kiosque, and, it being now past sun-set, it presented a scene of awful 
grandeur. ‘The houses being constructed with wood, and commu- 
nicating with magazines filled with combustible materials, a vast 
column of flame rose from the centre, which, lighting up the 
mosques and contiguous cypress groves, produced an effect of great 
magnificence ; infinitely surpassing the appearance of the largest 
fire in cities of which the buildings are of stone, where the flames 
are but partially seen, or are overpowered by smoke. 


Fires in Turkey are, however, so frequent, that few months pass 
without them ; and they are generally so furious, that whole dis- 
tricts are laid by them in ashes. In 1633, at Constantinople, 
70,000 houses were burnt; and, in 1788, the conflagration was se 
great, as to threaten the destruction of the whole city ; and even 
at Smyrna, but a short period previous to our arrival, a fire broke 
out in the middle of the public bazars, at sun-set, which raged for 
two days, and destroyed 40,000 houses, besides eight or ten 
mosques. It was remarkable, that not a religious building of any 
other sect was hurt, although the fire raged with great violence 
around the synagogues of the Jews; and this circumstance gave 
such offence to the Turks, as nearly to occasion a general massacre 
of the whole of that people. 


Throughout the Ottoman empire, it is a custom on the breaking 
out of a fire, to summon the Sultan, Governor, or Agha of the place 
three times, and he is compelled to come in person before the con- 
flagration has lasted an hour, and to bring with him mules laden 
with piastres, which he distributes with his own hands to the fire- 
men, who are very inactive before he arrives, These in large cities 
are armed against accidents by peculiar dresses, and are said to be 
extremely expert and adventurous; but in smaller cities and towns, 
fires are extinguished by pulling down the adjoining houses, as there 
are no engines out of Constantinople, and even these, which are not 
more than four or five in number, are so small as to admit of being 
carried to the spot on men’s shoulders. 

We saw the Governor of Smyrna pass on horseback at full gal- 
lop, with a numerous retinue ; no lives were lost, but at nine o’clock, 
by the help of the Consul’s engine, the whole was extinguished : 
40 houses being destroyed. 

The perfect resignation with which a good Musulman sees his 
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house consumed by the flames, and himself reduced from affluence 
to poverty, has been often and justly remarked. He exclaims, 
“ Allah Kareem !” “ God is merciful !” without apparent emotion, 
and has persuaded himself, that thesame Providence that made him 
poor and abject, can also restore him to wealth, if it be his will. 


For the women, they have not the praise of such philosophy, 
they assemble in a groupe near the Sultan or Governor, and if he is 
at all unpopular, unmercifully load him with the bitterest revilings, 
particularizing his own crimes, and the errors of his government, 
and charging him with the cause of their present calamity. At 
such rencounters, the situation of the Sultan or Governor cannot be 
enviable, as this is the only privileged time of conveying the voice 
of the people to his ears; and as the women in Turkey are allowed 
to say any thing with impunity, it is presumed that many of the 
fires are not accidental. 


In the course of the evening’s conversation, I learnt that some 
years ago, a young Englishman, son of a wealthy merchant, being 
on horseback, taking an evening ride, meeting with two intoxi- 
cated Turks, one of them exclaimed in Turkish, “ Let us 
shoot that infidel!” and accordingly fired at him; the Eng- 
lishman, having pistols, fired in self-defence, and one of the Turks 
fell. In consequence of this, the young man was murdered 
by the populace, the father’s house razed to the ground, and the 
whole European quarter of the town destroyed by fire, not a single 
Frank building having one stone left on another. 


Having been invited to join a party, assembled to pass another 
day at Sediquey, the village in the neighbourhood before deseribed, 
I readily assented, and proceeded there on horseback in company 
with a number of friends. 


The Governor of Smyrna had sent a message to the Dutch Con- 
sul, to say he intended to honour him with a visit, and had accord- 
ingly sent before him about 20 cooks, and 20 or 30 other servants, 
to prepare for his reception. 


It was in the house of this gentleman, which was indeed a perfect 
palace, both as to extent and furniture, that we were all furnished 
with apartments, and full range of the grounds and gardens during 
our stay to be witnesses of the festival. 


At eight o’clock, the Governor himself arrived, attended with a 
numerous train of guards and servants, besides four Bektashi Der- 
vises, in their proper dresses, having musical instruments with them ; 
one name ow a violin, but had 10 strings ; another was not unlike a 
guitar ; the other was a sort of pipe or oboe, with four holes only, 
and Pandean reed. 

Dervise is a name given to all Mohammedan monks, though of 
various orders: the most noted among them are the Bektashi, the 
Mavelevi, the Kadri, and the Seyah. The Bektashi, who are al- 
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lowed to marry, and live in cities and towns, are obliged by the 
rules of their order to visit remote lands, and to salute every one 
they meet with gaze/, or love-songs, and with esma, or the invo- 
eations of the names of God, and humbly to wish him prosperity, 
which they do by repeating the word “ eivallah,” a solemn excla- 
mation of the wrestlers, by which the conquered yields the palm to 
to the conquerors. 

The Mavelevi, so called from Mavelava, their founder, are used 
to turn round for two or three hours together, with such swiftness 
that their faces cannot be seen; they are also great lovers of music ; 
in their monasteries, they profess humility and poverty, and 
when visited make no distinction of persons ; they first bring their 
guests coffee to drink, and if the streets or roads through which 
they have come have been dirty, they wash their feet and sandals, 
as a religious duty. 

The Kadri, with a peculiar superstition, emaciate their bodies ; 
they go quite naked except their thighs, and often join hands and 
dance, sometimes a whole day, repeating with great vehemence, 
“Hu! Hu! Hu!” (one of the names of God,) till, like madmen, 
they fall on the ground, foaming at the mouth, and completely 
washed in their own perspiration. The prime Vizir, Kupruli Ach- 
med Pasha, thinking this sect unbecoming the Mohammedan reli- 
gion, ordered it to be suppressed, but after his death it revived, 
and is at present more numerous than ever, especially at Constan- 
tinople. 

The Seyahs are wanderers, and though they have monasteries, 
yet they often spend their whole lives in travelling; when they are 
sent out, their superiors impose upon them a certain quantity of 
money or provisions, forbidding them to come back until they have 
procured and sent it to the monastery; so that when a Seyah 
comes into a town, he cries aloud in the market-place, “O, God! 
give me, I pray, five thousand crowns, or a thousand measures of 
rice !” Many of these dervises travel over the whole of the Moham- 
medan world, entertaining the people wherever they come, with 
agreeable relations of all the curiosities they have met with. There 
are dervises in Egypt, who live with their families, and exercise 
their trades, of which kind are the dancing dervises at Damascus. 


They are all distinguished, among themselves, by the different 
forms and colours of their habits: those of Persia wear blue ; the 
solitaries and wanderers wear only rags of different colours ; others 
carry on their heads a plume made of the feathers of a cock; and 
those of Egypt wear an octagonal badge, of a greenish white ala- 
baster at their girdles, and a high stiff cap without any thing round 
it. Those Bektashi dervises who were in the Governor’s train were 
clad with clothof holy green, in a flowing dress, and white turbans. 

The whole of the party partook of a sumptuous supper, and were 
entertained with music from the dervises, which was dreadfully dis- 
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cordant ; we were all too much fatigued to join the entertainment, 
and therefore retired early, to hold ourselves in reserve for to- 
morrow. 

At day-break on the following morning, our ears were saluted 
with anearly serenade, which awoke my companions and myself, who 
slept in adjoining rooms; but it was of that dismal kind which ap- 
proached nearer to the funeral dirge, than any other species of 
music, if indeed it deserved that name. ‘To avoid such harsh disso- 
nance, we dressed in a great hurry, although scarcely daylight, and 
having to pass through the great hall, into which our bed-rooms 
opened, found the Governor and his attendant Turks snoring on the 
floor, each rolled up in his own carpet without a pillow, and not a 
garment off; even their turbans and slippers were on. ‘The dervises 
stood at the opposite end of the room, exerting their lungs; but 
what had awakened us, seemed to have no impression on the sound- 
sleeping Ottomans, whom we left to their repose. 


Such of the gentlemen of our party as had yet risen, enjoyed the 
cool of the morning twilight in a second visit to the Fountain of 
Sighs, where we found a devout Musulman, who, travelling with 
a troop of camels, had halted here to perform his morning devotion. 


The devotee was not in the least disturbed at our appearance, 
but, after his ablutions, went through the whole of his prayers and 
and prostrations to the earth, which he kissed with fervency, lift- 
ing the hands, accompanied with ejaculations and repeated turnings 
of the whole body to different points of the horizon. 


There are five canonical hours of prayer observed by the Moham- 
medans: 1. Between day-break and sun-rise, which they consider 
to have been first observed by Adam, after his expulsion from Para- 
dise. 2. At mid-day, first observed by Abraham, after the sacri- 
fice of his son. 3. In the afternoon, three hours after the former, 
first observed by the prophet Jonas. 4. At sun-set, first observed 
by Jesus Christ. 5. Atnight, when the horizon is entirely obscured, 
first observed by Moses. 

These are considered to be of divine institution, and are to be 
performed with certain attitudes peculiar to each, as prescribed 
by Mohammed, and stated ablutions, not to be omitted whether 
travelling or at rest. 

At these five stated hours, wherever there is a mosque, the 
muezzin, or-crier, ascends to the gallery of the minaret, or slender 
tower, always annexed to those buildings, and chants the ezann, 
the form of announcing the hours of prayer, in a very loud and 
distinct tone of voice: “ O God! Most High!” (four times) “ I 
attest that there is no other God but God! I declare that Mohammed 
is the messenger of God! Come to prayer, come to the temple of 
salvation ; God is great, and there is no other !” all which is twice 
repeated. To the ezann of day-break is added, “‘ Come to prayer, 
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prayer should be preferred to sleep.” On Friday, which is their 
sabbath, some additional prayers are added ; but that is all which 
distinguishes this day from any other, as public and private business 
meet no interruption on that account. 

With such strictness are those obligations of prayer enjoined, 
that a good Musulman is exempted from them only in sickness 
and during a journey. When interrupted or rendered ineficacious 
byimpurity, they must be renewed ; and alms must be bequeathed, in 
proportion to the number of prayers which the testator acknow- 
ledges himself to have omitted in the whole course of his life. 

We waited until the Turk had risen from his sitting posture, 
when he again washed at the fountain, and proceeded with his 
train of camels, himself mounted on an ass, at the head of them, 
humming a Turkish song. 

After our return to Sediquey, our time from breakfast to dinner 
was passed principally in observing the peculiarities of the Turkish 
visitors. Just as we were rising from the breakfast-table, the 
chief cook of the Governor came into the room unasked, and seat- 
ing himself with great composure, desired the servant to bring him 
a bowl of tea. One of the largest was presently brought, and 
filled with about three pints of tea, boiling hot. He was offered 
sugar, but declined it, begging at the same time for a few spoonfuls 
of salt. When the salt-stand was brought to him, nearly full, he 
emptied the whole of its contents into the tea, and drank it off so 
hot that it soon threw him into a violent perspiration. On his 
being asked where he had learnt that mode of drinking tea, he re- 
plied, that he was cook in the Turkish army, when they were en- 
camped on the frontiers of Russia, and that there he used regularly 
to drink five such bowls, thus deliciously hot and salt, every 
morning. 

The dervises were busily employed in amusing the Governor 
with love-songs, chanted in a most vehement style, and accom- 
panied by music in the loudest strain; indeed, it appeared as 
though they were desirous of excelling each other in strength 
rather than in sweetness of voice or grace of execution, and to en- 
tertain an idea that he who sang the loudest sang the best. ‘The 
discord was so grating that we were happy to steal into the garden, 
where we witnessed an amusement of a less noisy kind. 

A swing had been erected among the trees for the amusement of 
the young children, which some of the Turks discovering, imme- 
diately entered, and were swung in turns by each other. Nothing 
could form a more ludicrous contrast than the gravity of their 
long beards and the dignity of their flowing robes engaged in such 
a childish employment ; and that contrast was still heightened by 
their descending from the swing, and kneeling immediately down 
on the spot to kiss the earth, and perform their noon devotions. 


After prayers and ablutions, they retired to dinner, which was 
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formed of an immense parade of dishes, not less than 100 in number, 
many of which were placed on the carpet and taken away untouched. 
Their dinner lasted but a short time, after which every one retired 
to sleep. Some lolled on sofas, others rolled themselves in carpets 
on the floor, and several reposed themselves under the shade of 
the trees in the garden. The pipe and the viol of the dervises were 
laid aside, and we enjoyed the luxury of at least three hours’ pro- 
found and undisturbed silence. 

At four we dined, and at six visited a Dutch family, whom we 
found preparing to visit their Consul, to partake of the entertain- 
ment likely to be afforded by the novelty of Turkish society, and a 
view of their manners. We were accordingly prepared, and accom- 
panied them there. 

When we entered the grand hall, the crowd was so great that 
we could scarcely gain admittance. Forcing our way in, we found 
the Turks with the Consul’s family, occupying the sofas at the 
upper end of the room. ‘To them we were introduced, and seated 
near the privileged persons of the party. It might be literally 
said that all Sediqeuy was present. Not less than 300 individuals 
were in the room. 

After some desultory conversation with the Turks, through the 
medium of their dragoman or interpreter, the hall was cleared for 
a dance. The music consisted of a piano-forte, two violins, and a 
pandean reed, on which a Greek played extremely well. I was 
highly amused with the singular appearance of the Armenians, who 
joined in the dance. ‘They are at best a heavy and saturnine race, 
and their square calpacks, and long cloth robe, make them appear 
additionally so. With erect figures, like tall cypresses, they paced 
sedately down the room, while the more active Frenchmen who 
were of the party, were as light and elastic as these were ponder- 
ous and unwieldly. The Greek young ladies were many of them 
exceedingly pretty, and some few really beautiful ; they danced 
with as much grace as spirit, and evident delight. 

The dancing lasted until midnight, when the Greek who played 
on the pandean reeds, and who was one of the Governor’s musical 
train, was called upon by him for the Cossack dance, a sort of 
hornpipe, which some of the Turkish soldiers had learnt in Russia. 
He acquitted himself with surprising agility and grace, and after 
completely exhausting himself retired to his chair, amidst great 
applause. 

A poor Greek barber was in confinement by order of the Agha 
of the village, for non-payment of the capitation-tax, to which he 
pleaded inability from poverty, but without avail. This man hay- 
ing the repute of a necromancer, or dealer with the devil,the Agha, 
who was of our party, sent two armed Turks to bring him thither 
from his dungeon, at this late hour, to exhibit his powers for their 
amusement. In about half an hour he arrived, and as he entered 
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the room, kissing the ground three times, he approached the Agha 
to know his will and pleasure, which being signified, glasses, and 
other apparatus were provided, and he commenced his operations. 
The poor fellow was under evident embarrassment, either from a 
fear of not pleasing his persecutor or some other cause. How- 
ever, he went through a long series of sleight-of-hand tricks with 
admirable skill, though every means were taken to detect and in- 
terrupt him. ‘The last piece of his performance was the apparent 
transformation of paras, (a small tin coin, value about a farthing) 
into gold pieces, of 10 piastres. A number of his other tricks had 
astonished those ignorant and credulous Turks, who believed 
many of his deceptions to be realities ; but this last was a chef 
d’euvre of conjuration, and they made him repeat it a dozen times 
in order to detect him. Not being able, however, to effect this, 
the Turk exclaimed, (as we learnt from his dragoman,) “ Who 
can disbelieve the evidences of their own sense? This fellow 
surely communicates with the devil.” 


On his concluding, the company, partly as a reward for the enter- 
tainment he had afforded them, and partly in commiseration for 
his unfortunate case, made a very handsome contribution, which he 
received with great appearance of gratitude: but observed at the 
same time, that they would contribute more essentially to his be- 
nefit, if they would use their interest with the Agha for his release. 
This was accordingly done by some of the most respectable of the 
company, but the Agha expressed his astonishment, and exclaimed, 
‘No, no! the man that can turn paras into gold, must have money 
at his command, and I shall, before the year is out, either have the 
capitation-tax or his head”! 

The horror of such a sentence excited the compassion of all 
present, and a second contribution being set on foot, a sufficient 
sum was raised to rescue the poor mau’s head from jeopardy. 
He was, however, remanded to prison under his Turkish guards, 
and intended to release himself by payment of his arrears in full 
to-morrow. 

At two o’clock the Turks began to prepare for supper. <A car- 
pet was spread on the floor, and on that a table-cloth, around 
which the Turks as well as the Consul and his brother, sat cross- 
legged, as the Turks never use either tables or chairs. Four 
servants stood, one at each corner of the carpet, holding a candle. 
The Governor observing me to be the only person who remained 
behind, except the family, beckoned to me, and invited me by his 
dragoman to join them, which I accordingly did with great readi- 
ness, and sat myself down cross-legged with the rest. Our first 
dish was a pilau, a well-known preparation of rice, which was 
eaten with wooden spoons, as their religion forbids them the use 
of either gold or silver in their domestic utensils. There were no 
plates, knives, or forks, and, after each taking a few spoonfuls, it 
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was removed. Pilau is a dish in high esteem among the Turks, 
and is generally the one with which they commence their meals. 
When the corps of the janissaries receive their annual pay in the 
court of the Seraglio, they are fed with pilau from the grand Sig- 
nior’s kitchen, as a mark of great honour. 

The next dish which followed the pilau was a broiled fowl. This 
the Governor tore in pieces with his hands, and applying his teeth 
to the breast, stripped off nearly one side, and threw the remainder 
into the dish, which a Turk opposite took up with great composure, 
and finished. This was instantly removed, and followed by up- 
wards of thirty other dishes in such quick succession, that we had 
searcely time to dip our finger into each. They consisted chiefly 
of ragouts, and stews, but were changed with such rapidity, that 
of some I barely obtained a sight, and tasted but of few. 


After the repast, water was brought to drink and wash. Fruit 
was next served, and pipes and tobacco followed. Although it 
was now four in the morning, the discordant yellings of the mu- 
sical dervises were again renewed, by their performing a serenade 
to the Governor, who listened to their strains with the most evident 
delight! So variable is that capricious thing, taste, in different 
quarters of the globe. 

At five, the English gentlemen of the party retired to take an 
hour’s repose, having to perform an early journey to Smyrna to 
avoid the heat of the sun; but the Turks continued their revels 
until sun-rise, when they repaired to devotion. 

The fatigue of the preceding day prevented our awaking at the 
appointed hour, and the sun was several degrees above the horizon 
when we arose. We regaled ourselves with a breakfast of bread 
and mountain honey, and some fruit fresh from the garden, while 
our horses were preparing. 

Passing through the court-yard, we observed a number of Turks 
assembled round a sun-dial, which they had loosened, and were 
turning and shifting in every position, lost in conjectures on what 
could be the purpose for which it was designed, when one of the 
Franks of the Consul’s family joining them, explained the nature 
and use of it, at which some of the Turks lifted up their hands in 
astonishment, and others laughed at the joke of having turned it 
out of its proper position, from an idea that the Consul would be 
puzzled to set it right again. 

About eight we left Sediqeuy, and after a pleasant ride reached 
Smyrna at ten. 
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MISSOLONGHI. 


Tuey have perish'd! but they still 

Shall live in the years to come, 

When, on the noontide sunny hill, 

Away from the camp’s deep hum, 

Some martial minstrel’s song shall tell 
How true they fought—how true they fell 


They have perish’d! but not in vain ; 

For, when Liberty’s high command 

Comes like a battle-trumpet’s strain 

To the sons of some other land, 

They shall rush to the field, or leaguer’d wall, 
And cry, ‘‘ Like them, we live or fall !"’ 


Where’er home's banners float, 

Where, altar and hearth to save, 

The sword is drawn, and the bugle note 
Cails on the gathering brave, 

There, watchword and countersign shall be— 
** Missolonghi! Dead or free !’’ 


i Bright city of the dead, 
, Fallen! but more glorious far 
Than the brightest that ever flourished, 
Unscathed by the hand of war ; 
~ ? Pilgrims shall seek thy shatter’d walls 
Before earth’s proudest capitals. 


They shall muse by each fragment rent, 
Grey, and with moss o’ergrown, 
’ From thy long defended battlement ; 
‘ They shall pause by each riven stone, 
i More than before the noblest fane 
That ever made an empire vain. 


, To them more sweet shall be, 

: At twilight’s lonely hour, 
‘The sound of the gale, sighing mournfully 
Through ivied wall and tower, 
Than the thousand harps of a royal hall 
At a mighty monarch’s festival. 


Great Babylon, whose name, 

An awful shadowy sound, 

Still lingers on earth ; the iron fame 
Of Rome, the conquest-crown’d, 
Shall cease to be remembered 

Ere thou shalt—City of the dead ! 


When there breathes not on the earth 
One patriotic heart, 

When Freedom dies, and truth and worth 
From the base world depart, 

Then, Missolonghi,—not till then, 

Thy name shall perish amongst men. 





Bernarp WYyctiere. 


























NARRATIVE OF THE SHIPWRECK OF THE ROYAL CHARLOTTE, 
IN THE EASTERN SEAS. 


Written by Serjeant M‘Roberts of H. M.'s 46th Regiment, who was a Pas- 
senger in this ill-fated vessel. 


Tue ship Royal Charlotte, of London, commanded by Captain Joseph Cor- 
byn, with male prisoners on board, arrived, after a pretty favourable passage, 
in Sydney Cove, where the convicts were landed ; and the ship, after under- 
going the necessary overhaul, was commissioned by the Colonial Government 
to carry detachments of his Majesty’s 20th, 41st and 46th regiments to India, 
in order to join their respective corps in that country. 

These troops, commanded by Lieutenant Henry Clinton of the 20th, em- 
barked on the afternoon of the 7th of June, and on the Sunday following, the 
pilot proceeded on board and got the ship underweigh with a fine leading breeze 
down the river. The sun was fast sinking in the western horizon, as she 
passed between Port Jackson’s Head, but the appearance of the weather in 
the offing was gloomy, and the light vapours, as they scudded rapidly to the 
eastward, and the hoarse murmur of the surf, as it broke on the jutting rocks, 
seemed to presage an approaching storm. The light sails were taken in; and 
the topsails, as the breeze was increasing, single reefed, while the ship left 
the land at the rate of seven or eight knots per hour.—By seven o’clock, the 
reflecting light on the promontory, which at intervals peered over the in- 
creasing waves, was all that was visible to us of the far-famed land of New 
South Wales; this too was soon lost in the distance, and nought but the white 
foam of the swelling waves and the dark scud over our heads could be seen 
from the ship. 

At eight bells the fore and main topsails were double reefed, the mizen to 
sails and main course handed, and every other necessary preparation made for 
a stormy night, which we had now every reasonto expect. The ship ran be- 
fore the wind under this snug sail, till about half past ten o’clock, when she 
unfortunately broached to in a squall, and split every sail fore and aft then 
set ; the gale soon increased to a perfect hurricane, and blew the canvass out 
of the bolt ropes, while the shreds that remained pendant to the yards cracked 
dreadfully in the wind, and reminded us of the independent firing of a bedy of 
infantry. ‘The ship ran at the rate of ten knots an hour, and rolled tremend- 
ously: both quarter-boats were washed away from the davits, and several 
other articles were washed overboard, which it was impossible to prevent. 
Heavy showers of rain at intervals, accompanied by squalls of wind, added 
considerably to the horrors of the night, which was uncommonly dark and 
cold. About half past twelve o’clock we had an opportunity of witnessing a 
phenomenon, which has frequently attracted the attention of mariners. Ina 
heavy squall of wind and rain, a luminous appearance, apparently about the 
size of a forty-two pound shot, attached itself to the main-topmast head, where 
it remained about half an hour, when it lost its globular appearance and seemed 
to melt into a stream of liquid fire, which, gradually descending the mast, ran 
out onthe lee main yard-arm, and ina few minutes totally disappeared. These 
phenomena, though common in southern latitudes in stormy weather, are con- 
sidered by superstitious seamen as sure indications of approaching evil, and 
the fate of the Royal Charlotte was foretold with that serious positiveness that 
admits of no contradiction, and completely evinces the readiness of the igno- 
rant to attach importance to whatever is wonderful or strange. 


The gale continued with unabating violence till the morning of the 14th, 
when it gradually ceased, and a new suit of canvass was bent in the course of 
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the day ; the sea yet ran very high, and as the wind continued to blow ina 
direction favourable to the course of the ship, she made so much progress that 
on Sunday the 19ih, immediately after divine service, we made Cato’s Reef.* 

At day-light in the morning the breeze again increased, the top-gallant sails 
were handed, and a single reef taken in each top-sail, which were double reefed 
in theafternoon. While running under this sail at the rate of nine knots, the ship 
struck, at a quarter before ten o'clock, on a reef of rocks with great violence ; 
the sails were immediately thrown aback, but without effect ; she continued — 
still on the rocks, and at length fell down on her larboard beam-ends, still con- 
tinuing to strike violently, while the water rushed rapidly into her hold. 

All hands were immediately ordered to the pumps, but the depth of water 
in the hold increased in spite of every effort. The mizen-mast was cut away 
for the purpose of lightening the ship, as a faint hope was entertained that she 
might beat over the reef, and in a short time afterwards the main and foremasts 
were consigned to the waves, without producing the desired effect. 

Vivid flashes of lightning, which at times illumined the whole horizon round, 
were succeeded by loud peals of thunder, while the roaring of the surf, the 
crashing of the ship on the rocks, and the dismal cries of the women and chil- 
dren, who crowded on deck as the rain fell in torrents, added to the uncertainty 
of the fate that awaited us, and can only be conceive: by those who have been 
in the like unfortunate predicament, and who, after wiinessing the vessel carry- 
ing them over the foaming billows in all the pride of her glory and her 
strength, with the crew fearless of danger, and exulting in their fancied secu- 
rity, have in a moment found themselves dashed against a fatal shoal or rock, 
and the ship, which they fondly dreamed was bearing them to fame, fortune, 
or the shores of a long lost home, became a dismal wreck, with no prospect 
but instant death before them. By these only can be conceived the dreadful 
tumult of our minds in these awful moments of suspense, when the portals of 
eternity seemed open to receive us; but who can describe, or what language 
convey an adequate idea of our mental agony, as we clung to the wreck, and 
looked to the darkly brooding sky as a sight we were soon to lose for ever? 

Lieutenant Clinton, Dr. Nisbett, Captain Dick, and the Chief Officer of, the 
ship, were seen every where on deck, encouraging the men to direct all their ef- 
forts to the pumps as the only means of escape ; while Captain Corbyn remained 
on the poop, watching every possible chance of relieving his ship, and issu- 
ing the necessary orders for her preservation in that calm collected manner, 
which bespeaks a mind superior to danger and death, and is a distinguishing 
trait in the character of a British seaman. 

The surf beat over her bows in a dreadful manner, and frequently knocked 
the men away from the pumps, which were wrought with little intermission as 
long as any hopes remained of keeping her free; but when it was found that 
the water increased in spite of all our efforts, and that it was impossible for 
the ship to beat over the reef, or be otherwise got off, the men, who were now 
all nearly exhausted, were ordered to desist. Each sought for himself a rest- 
ing place, and, like the mariners in St. Paul’s ship when they threw the an- 
chors over the stern, all ‘‘ earnestly wished for the day.”’ 

Day at length dawned, and the increasing light soon showed us the hor- 
rors of our situation. Various conjectures had been made in the course of the 
preceding night relative to our situation, but none had approached the truth. 

e ship lay on her larboard beam ends with her head nearly N. N. E., about 
her own length from the edge of the reef, which appeared from the ship to be 
nearly perpendicular, and of great height. The breakers, as they rolled in un- 
remitting succession over the precipice, broke close to the ship’s forefoot, 
and covered her as far as the waist, while we expected every moment that her 
bows would be stove in, and that she would soon go to pieces. 

The reef, as nearly as we could judge it from the tremendous surf, formed a 
sort of crescent, or rather horse-shoe, and swept in a circular line to about 


* The position of this reef is not given in the original. 
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fifteen or twenty miles on each side of the ship. As the tide decreased, a 
number of shoals and rocks appeared ; within the surf, about a mile to the 
eastward of the ship, was a sand-bank, rather higher than the other shoals, 
and over which the tide apparently did not rise. About eleven o’clock, while 
the hands were engaged in clearing the decks, an emu, which Captain Corbyn 
had brought from Sydney, lay in the way, and was thrown overboard; the 
poor bird, on clearing the surf, made for the bank, sometimes walking over 
the tops of the detached pieces of rocks, and at other times, when in deep 
water, aided by a current which set him towards the shoal, his motions were 
watched from the ship, and confirmed an idea that it would be practicable for a 
person to wade on shore at low water. Private Hugh Murnane of the 20th,an 
James Murphy 2d of the 41st, volunteered to go to the bank, and on receiving 
permission, lowered themselves down to the wreck of the foremast, which 
still remained alongside, and watching an opportunity when the surf rolled in, 
committed themselves to its fury with the good wishes of all on board for 
their success and safe return. They were thrown a considerable distance from 
the ship towards the bank; but the receding wave, unwilling to part with 
its prey, brought them as rapidly back ; no human strength could cope with 
its violence, or stem the back draught that threatened to carry them out to 
sea, but they had scarcely passed the ship when they were met by another 
mountain-wave, and thrown so far up on the bank, that they were able to gain 
and preserve their footing on the rocks before it returned ; after breathing a 
few minutes they again set out, and partly by swimming, and partly by wad- 
ing, in about half an hour they reached the bank. 

In the interim, as it was the opinion of every one on board that the ship 
would go to pieces ina few tides, the carpenters had constructed a sort of 
small raft or catamaran for the purpose of conveying to the bank a few of 
those articles of provisions, &c. which would be most wanted in the event of 
our being obliged to abandon the ship; but this piece of mechanism proved 
unserviceable, as it was suddenly overturned, on being lowered into the surf, 


and every thing on board lost. The boatswain of the ship, who had gone 
overboard to superintend the management of the catamaran, was knocked 
away from alongside by the surf, and anxious to ascertain whether the bank 
would afford us a es pg shelter, made the best of his way ashore, and 


showed us the extent of the bank, by walking from end to end and across it, 
with a handkerchief tied to a stick, which he had picked up ; he then returned 
on board with the two soldiers, and reported that the tide did not entirely 
overflow the bank, as he had observed a large junk of timber, and the remains 
of a ship’s mast, on the top of the bank, which appeared, from its dry and 
decayed state, to have lain there a considerable time. 

In consequence of the favourable report made by the boatswain, it was 
thought expedient to allow as many of the troops to leave the ship that after- 
noon as could be spared from assisting the seamen in getting provisions, &c. 
out of the hold. About twenty men and a few women and children accord- 
ingly took possession of the bank, where they busied themselves in making 
preparations for passing the night. ‘They succeeded in making a fire to cook 
the small quantity of provisions which the women had been provident enough 
to carry with them; and while this operation was going forward, the men 
drew round the fire, and canvassed the events of the preceding night, or cal- 
culated the probable chance of escape from their miserable situation. 


As this is the season of winter in these latitudes, the nights are con- 
sequently long, and though the heat in the day is much the same as in England 
in the months of July or August, the air, after sun-set, becomes extremely 
cold ; and when the fire on the bank died away for want of a supply of fuel, 
the people found themselves very uncomfortably situated, they had no cover- 
ing but the gloomy canopy of the heavens ; a long and moonless night was 
fast approaching, and the flood-tide rapidly advancing on the bank, while 
they were uncertain whether or not it would be overflowed and every soul 
swept into the deep. For the better security of the women and children, the 
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men dug holes in the shingle, and raised ridges of sand and stones on their 
weather-sides, to defend them from the inclemency of the night air, which was 
now getting damp and chill. 

About half-flood, a heavy shower of rain came on, and continued till nearly 
half-ebb ; at high-water, the tide was almost level with the top of the bank, 
and the surf being entirely over it, so that the adventurers were for nearly 
four hours almost constantly up to the middle in water; they stood in this 
wretched manner, holding each others hands, the poor women clinging to 
their husbands, and the children to them, till the tide began to ebb. 

Mrs. M‘Donnel, wife of Lance Serjeant M‘Donnel of the 20th, had been 
delivered of a fine child, only four nights before the ship was cast away, and 
in this night almost perished with cold and anxiety ; but youth, and a good 
constitution, prevailed against the complicated evils that assailed her, and 
enabled her to bear up against them with a degree of fortitude seldom equalled 
in women ; her infant child, however, fell a victim to the inclemency of the 
night, and left its sorrowing and unfortunate mother childless and nearly 
unprotected on the rough and inhospitable rocks of Frederick’s Reef. 


Early in the morning some of the soldiers went ashore, and reported the 

ship to be in such a crazy state that she could not hold out much longer 
together; this determined those on the bank to remain, and as the day-tide 
rose only about half way up, they preferred their chance on the shoal to that 
of being crushed to pieces in the ship when she would part. The number on 
the bank was increased by volunteers in the course of the day, and the men set 
about erecting a tent for the women and children, which they effected by 
placing pieces of timber and fragments of cedar planks (the remains of the 
catamaran which had drifted ashore) upright in the sand, covered with a 
piece of sail-cloth, which was brought from the wreck for the purpose ; but 
this hurricane-house, though it sheltered them from the air, admitted the 
water, and they were obliged to abandon it at high-water for fear the surf 
would sweep it away. The tide, as on the preceding night, flowed over the 
bank, destroyed the foundation of the tent, and swept away most of the pro- 
visions and necessaries brought ashore. A few of the troops yet remained on 
board, and were employed in hoisting provisions and water out of the hold, 
while those on the bank were told off in working parties, and relieved each 
other. The conveying of the casks of provisions and water ashore, was how- 
ever no easy task, as it was extremely dangerous to disengage them from the 
surf alongside ; and so difficult to roll them over the rocks of the bank, that 
a single water cask sometimes required the united efforts of eight men ; but 
when the people had made a few trips on board, and became acquainted with 
the roughness of the way, the casks were lowered over the side at about half 
ebb, and hauled out to the surf with ropes, as in many places there was water 
enough to float them, or at least to facilitate the operation of rolling. 

As it was now become apparent that the only hope of our being rescued 
from our deplorable situation rested on the possibility of our being able to 
make our distress known, it was determined by the Captain to fit out the long- 
boat, the only one now remaining, and endeavour to make some port on the 
coast of New Holland, where it was possible relief might be found, should 
she meet no vessel at sea. She was accordingly overhauled, and, when the 
necessary preparations were completed, eight seamen and four soldiers were 
selected to man her, under the superintendence of Mr. Parks, chief officer of 
the ship, and Dr. Nisbett, who volunteered his services for this perilous un- 
dertaking, and whom we found particularly active and useful on many trying 
occasions. 

On Thursday the 23d, the launch was parbuckled over the side, having Mr. 
Parks and two seamen on board, Mr. Parks having previously received in- 
structions in writing from Captain Corbyn, drawn up with every precision, 
requiring him to proceed to Moreton Bay, and charter a ship for the relief of 
the Charlotte’s passengers and crew ; or, in the event of not being able to 
succeed in that port, to try every other he could make. Dr. Nisbett and the 
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remainder of her crew afterwards got into her, when she dropped astern. On 
leaving the ship, they endeavoured to force her through the surf, but after a 
fruitless effort of nearly two hours, they were obliged to bear away, and search 
for a passage farther to the westward, which they soon found, and we had the 
satisfaction to see them outside of the breakers with a fine breeze and all sail 
set. 

A number of cedar-planks and other spars, had by this time been drawn 
ashore by the working parties, a few of which were driven end-down in the 
sand, and a platform laid, about five feet from the top of the bank, on whicha 
tent was erected for the married people ; a small space of this was screened off 
at the north end, for the accommodation of Lieutenant Clinton and his family, 
who had signified their intention of joining those on the bank next day ; ac- 
cordingly, at low-water, the officer, with his lady and child, accompanied by 
Miss Tyghe, Mrs. Clinton's sister, reached the bank, and took possession of 
their crazy abode. All the empty casks were procured from the ship, and a 
kind of breakwater erected on the most exposed side of the teat, by sinking 
them end-down in the sand, and filling them with shingle, which was brought 
from the lower part of the shoal in a kind of rude hand-barrow, constructed for 
that purpose, by nailing two short spars horizontally on the sides of an old 
box. These casks were again fenced with a double row of billet-wood, driven 
deep in the sand, and an embankment of shingle raised outside, for the purpose 
of breaking the violence of the surf before it reached our inner fortifications. 
These precautions, we considered, would contribute greatly to our protection 
at the return of the spring-tides, and we ceased to regard their approach with 
that degree of terror we felt only a few days before. ‘The carpenter, wiih his 
crew, had erected a stage, on which they were busily employed in building a 
flat-bottomed boat, as a dernier resort in the event of no vessel coming to our 
relief ; and, although our situation was desperate, we were not entirely with- 
out hope. 

Hitherto no lives had been lost; but, on the afternoon of the 27th, while 
corporal John Hughes, and Thomas Neal of the 41st, were engaged in taking 
a cask of water ashore, they kept too far to the eastward, and were drawn 
into a current, which sets rapidly to the northward of the bank, and swept out 
to sea. Neal, on perceiving his danger, quitted his charge, and with consi- 
derable difficulty reached the shore ; but poor Hughes, after struggling nearly 
an hour, sunk to rise no more. We survey the dissolution of our relatives 
and friends, when disease or age has ripened them for the grave, with a por- 
tion of that calm resignation to the will of the Almighty, which the mild pre- 
cepts of Christianity so strongly inculcate, and consider them as having com- 
pleted the ends for which they received existence ; but when death approaches 
us by any unnatural means, and suddenly snatches from us the young and 
vigorous, we feel the futility of reckoning on a length of days, and probably 
consider that we ourselves may next fall beneath the dart of the grim king of 
terrors. Such was the nature of our reflections as we gazed in melancholy 
groups on the green waves that rolled over our unfortunate companion, and 
considered his exit from the cares and troubles of this world as a prelude to 
that of our own. 

After the melancholy event last recorded, nothing of moment oceurred till 
the evening of the Ist of July ; when, about seven o’clock, one of the sen- 
tinels called out, ‘* A light, a light! ’’ Every one started up, and gazed in 
the given direction, which was nearly due west, where they saw, to their in- 
expressible satisfaction, the light apparently of a vessel within the reef; a 
loud cheering instantly commenced, and a piece of junk was lighted, to guide 
our supposed deliverers to the bank ; but, alas! we were doomed to expe- 
rience, in the most acute manner, that sickness of the heart which ariseth from 
hope deferred, as the light proved only to be the evening star setting, which, 
as the night was hazy, loomed large as it approached the horizon, and had 
every appearance of a signal-light on board some ship. 

Most of the provisions and water were now got ashore, besides a great 
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number of ecdar planks, &c. for the boat ; so that, by the 10th of July, little 
more remained in the wreck than was sufficient for the subsistence of those 
who remained on board,—viz. Captain Corbyn, Captain Dick, of the Hon. East 
India Company’s service, Mrs. Dick, with her infant child, Mr. Scott, second 
officer of the Royal Charlotte, and a few boys; the boatswain and a few of the 
men having been sent ashore to alter sails for the boat, which, it was expected, 
would soon be ready for launchitg. On the morning of the 25th, a cask of 
bread that had been buried in the shingle, was raised, and broached ; but was 
found completely spoiled with salt water ; and on this afternoon the surf ran 
very high, and beat so heavily on the ship that she frequently heeled over as 
though she would upset. We were thus in considerable pain for those on 
board, although we were in a desperate situation ourselves, the waves running 
high over the bank, and threatening destruction to our breakwaters and stages. 
Notwithstanding the exertions made to save our provisions, a tierce of beef, 
a tierce of pork, and a cask of water, were swept away, and several other ar- 
ticles of private property, and consequently of minor importance, however 
severely the loss might be felt by the owners at the time. 


In this way we continued, till, on the afternoon of the 28th of July, about 
two o'clock, a heavy squall of wind and rain came on, and continued for about 
an hour and a half. Asit cleared away, we observed the people on the 
wreck crowding to the weather-side, waving their hats, &c., and otherwise 
signifying that something unexpected either had taken, or was about to take 
place ; and some of the people, who had ascended the stage, sung out, ‘“* A 
sail,a sail! ’’ We had so often been deceived by fallacious appearances, thai 
we were now become slow of belief; and it was not till the ensign was re- 
versed on board, that we would believe there was a sail in sight; in about 
half an hour, however, we made out a sail steering down on the reef. It is 
impossible to describe the joy that took possession of all hands. The vessel 
proved to be a brig, and ran so near the edge of the reef, that the people on the 
wreck could plainly distinguish a whale-boat on her quarter, and her crew on 
the rigging gazing at the wreck. She ranafew miles to the westward, and 
we could sec her standing off and on as lorg as day lasted. We kept upa 
blazing fire at night, and at day-break we again saw her hove-to, a great way 
to the eastward ; she shortly made sail, and stecred for us, but the surf ran so 
high that she could not send a boat ashore: we were certain that she had come 
to our relief, yet we felt mortified and depressed that we could hold no com- 
munication with our deliverers. 


We had frequently seen whales and other large fish playing within the reef 
to the northward of the settlement ; and as we could see no breakers in that 
direction we were confident there existed a passage for a vessel, but we had 
no means of making this known on board the brig. We watched her motions 
all day, and at night again lighted our fire as a beacon-light to her; but 
about nine o’clock the tide rose over the bank, and swept it away, and in 
fact every thing that was buried in the sand or otherways secured. The 
carpenter's sawpit and tool chest were washed away about ten o’clock, and it 
was with the greatest difficulty that we saved our lives. ‘The situation of the 
ladies and the rest of the women in the tent was dreadful in the extreme ; as 
the surf shook the frail beams of their crazy apartment with a violence that 
threagéned instant destruction, and as it broke under their feet, dashed through 
the gent, and wetted them to the skin. Four hours of dreadful suspense rolled 
heavily away, and the tide began to leave us. Night too wore away, and the 
dawn surprised us all anxiously looking out for the brig, which we could no 
where see in the direction of yesterday, but on looking to the northward, she 
was seen inside the reef, at the distance of about four miles from the bank, 
steering towards us; she soon came to, and in a little time a whale-boat, 
having on board Mr. Parks, Dr. Nisbett, and the master of the brig, pulled 
to the bank ; we received them with three cheers, which they returned as they 
feapt ashore. 

After mutual congratulations and inquiries had passed between these gen- 
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tlemen and Mr. Clinton, they made a short visit to the ladies in the tent, and 
set out for the wreck ; when they returned on board the brig, the women and 
sick men accompanied them, while the rest of the men were employed in 
assisting the carpenters in laying skidds for launching the boat, which was 
done as soon as there was water enough to receive her, and she was moored 
to a rock about 15 or 20 fathoms from the bank, Mr. C., the carpenters, and 
several men, remaining on board. 

About seven o’clock the surf began to beat over the bank, and by nine the 
provision casks were all washed up ; we divided ourselves amongst them, and 
when the awful rush of the remorseless breakers amongst our breakwaters 
announced the moment of danger, we closed in and clung to the casks till the 
receding wave left them again on the bank. ‘Towards high water every surf 
buried us for a few seconds, and we could scarcely regain our breath when it 
left us, before it was over us again. The tent that had been abandoned by 
the women in the forenoon was washed away with all the other stages, carry- 
ing along with them nearly all the knapsacks, arms, and accoutrements, and 
several other things that from time to time had been brought ashore. By 
eleven o'clock nothing remained but a few casks of water, which were 
knocked about with great violence, and between two of which a young man 
belonging to the ship, of the name of William Banks, had his right knee so 
dreadfully jammed as to occasion his death a few days after he arrived at 
Sydney. 

The moon shone very bright, and Lieutenant Clinton, who had watched our 
situation from the boat with the greatest anxiety, ordered her to be sheered 
towards us for the purpose of receiving us on board ; this, owing to the cur- 
rent, was found impracticable, and we must have perished had not Serjeant 
O'Donnel, of the 20th, leapt out of the boat, and swam to us with the end of 
a small line, with which he endeavoured to haul the boat to us, but when she 
came broadside to the current, all our strength, though desperately exerted, 
was in vain. Corporal Baker, of the 46th, at this moment sent us the end of 
a hawser, by the line on which we hung, when the surf knocked us off our 
feet. As the tide began to ebb, the boat’s mooring gave way, and she must 
have gone among the breakers, had we not held her on by the hawser so pro- 
videntially sent to us till she grounded on the bank. 

On the morning of the Ist of August every thing that could be brought 
from the wreck was sent on board the brig, and all the people embarked in 
the course of the day. She got underweigh at four in the afternoon, and 
cleared the reef as night set in, and after a pretty favourable passage of ten 
days, landed us in Sydney, to the wonder and astonishment of all acquainted 
with our misfortunes. 





TO MARY. 


O, Mary! wilt thou think of me, 

When Hingham’s shades again you trace ? 
And may I| hope once more to see 

That faultless form, that lovely face ; 

And hear from lips, devoid of guile, 

‘The cheerful dictates of the heart ; 

And once again behold that smile, 

{ts wonted influence impart ? 

To be assured of this, would cheer 

The settled gloom of many an hour ; 

W ould oft dispel the rising fear, 

And snatch me from distraction’s power.— 
Farewell, dear girl! but in this heart 

Thy fond remembrance ne'er shall cease, 
For though it grieves me thus to part, 

*T would grieve me more to wound thy peace 








ORIGIN, OBJECT, AND BENEFICIAL PROSPECTS OF THE NEW 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


NATuRALLy disposed, as we are, to arrogate to ourselves a gene- 
ral superiority in the cultivation of science, there are at least some 
of its departments in which our neighbours on the continent have 
made far greater advances, and this disparity is particularly striking 
in a branch of no minor importance. Zoology, which might have 
been presumed to offer peculiar attractions as illustrating the 
wonders of the creation in the most perfect of its produtions, and 
as connected with the history of those beings from which man de- 
rives his principal support, has, hitherto, received in England no 
public encouragement whatever, while, in France, and in other 
countries of Europe, it has long been fostered and supported by 
their respective governments with a liberality which does them 
honour. Hence, it has necessarily resulted that while its progress 
has been great in the latter, in the former, it has been cramped 
and impeded. No adequate funds having been provided either by 
the Government, or by the union of individuals for the maintenance 
of extensive collections, our knowledge has been limited, in this 
country, to the few living specimens exhibited as shows by 
those engaged in the trade of menageries; to the comparatively 
small assemblage of preserved specimens contained in the British 
Museum, and in one or two other public establishments ; and to 
the more extensive, but more scattered and less easily accessible 
treasures possessed by private persons. With by far the larger 
portion of the animal kingdom we are acquainted only through the 
medium of figures and descriptions, furnished to us by foreigners, or 
by the natives of countries whose connection with the more distant 
regions of the world, from which these rarer species are derived, is 
infinitely less than that which we ourselves possess. 


The situation of England is, indeed, peculiarly favourable for 
the acquisition of the materials of zoological knowledge. Her ships 
cover every sea, and her commerce penetrates into every clime. 
The earth and the fulness thereof is at her command. Into her 
ports every wind would forward the beasts of the field and the 
birds of the air, and all the productions of animated nature, from 
every corner of the globe, however remote; but for such a freight 
there has hitherto been nodemand. In a commercial point of view, 
such adventures could only become beneficial when the attention of 
the public should be excited to the subject, and when the higher 
and more influential classes among us should be brought to feel 
and to exhibit an interest in its advancement. That such an in- 
terest is at length springing up, recent occurrences have shown, 
and we hail its appearance with pleasure, anticipating, from its pro- 
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gress, the removal of one of the reproaches on the scientific cha- 
racter of the nation, and looking forward through its means to the 
eventual enlargement of our intellectual gratifications, and to the 
increase of our domestic comforts. 


It is not, however, from any act originating with the Government 
of England, in emulation of those of other nations, that we are in- 
duced to hope for these beneficial results. The Government of 
England follows, but never leads, the public opinion. A strong 
interest must be excited among one or more classes of weight in 
the community, and must be most unequivocally demonstrated by 
their actions, before any active co-operation can be expected from 
those in whom the power is vested. By private individuals, every 
object, however nationally important, must consequently be com- 
menced ; and it is in the union of a considerable body of our 
countrymen, distinguished as well by rank as talent, that we see 
the first evidences of a spirit directed to the encouragement of the 
study of zoology. Should the Zoological Society which has been 
recently established in London continue to increase in respectability 
and influence as rapidly as may be augured from its present situa- 
tion, its establishments will, we doubt not, be eventually taken 
under the patronage, and favoured with the support, of the Govern 
ment. Without national support it can hardly be expected to be- 
come a worthy rival of the munificent establishments of Paris ; but 
with that encouragement, which it might and ought to receive, it 
would speedily surpass them in the number and value of its 
collections. 

Under these circumstances, it was of the highest importance that 
the new society should exhibit from the moment of its formation an 
imposing appearance, and never, in fact, did any society commence 
its labours under auspices more favourable, or with prospects more 
cheering. Previously to the meeting in April last, at which the 
Society was constituted, nearly three hundred members had sig- 
nified their intention of joining it, and among these were included 
every name in England at all distinguished in the science, together 
with many individuals of the highest rank and influence. In the 
short period which has since elapsed, upwards of one hundred addi- 
tional names have been subscribed, and the interest it has excited 
appears still to be on the increase. Corresponding in activity with 
the warmth of this public support, have been the exertions of the 
intelligent and zealous officers to whom the Society has intrusted 
the management of its affairs. A house has been taken in the 
most central part of western London, which is now preparing for 
the reception of the collections already placed at its disposal. In 
a very few weeks there will be exhibited in it prepared specimens 
of nearly two thousand species of mammalia and birds, a number 
far exceeding that contained in our present national establishment, 
the British Museum. If the infant Hercules thus surpasses adults 
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in strength at the instant of his birth, what may we not anticipate 
from his adolescence ; what from the full vigour of his manhood ¢ 
For these extensive collections the Society is indebted to the libe- 
rality of its late President, Sir Stamford Raflles, and of its Seeretary, 
Mr. Vigors. ‘To the same zealous friends it will also owe collections 
in most other departments of zoology almost equally respectable. 
The whole of these will be immediately at the service of the mem- 
bers, to whom the freest access that can be granted, consistent with 
their security, will be constantly afforded. 

Even from its outset, the Zoological Society will thus be 
possessed of a collection of preserved specimens superior to 
any other in the country. But its views extend beyond the 
preservation of stuffed skins and the lifeless corpses of animals : 
they embrace the maintenance of living animals, so far as they 
can be obtained and kept together. In this department, an 
equal activity has been displayed. Ground has been obtained in 
the Regent’s Park, in which aviaries, gardens, and enclosures, are 
about to be formed ; and a treaty has been entered into with the 
proprietor of the most extensive collection of living animals in the 
metropolis, for its transfer thither as soon as the necessary build- 
ings have been ereeted. ‘To this collection also, the members of 
the Society will have access as a matter of right, and the public in 
general will be admitted on terms hereafter to be arranged. Re- 
moved from the confined and unpleasant situation into which they 
are now crammed, these anima!s will nolonger produce, in the more 
ample and well ventilated space which will be allotted to them, 
those disgusting sensations occasionally experienced by the casual 
visitor ; the advocates of humanity towards the brute creation will 
rejoice in the comfort afforded by their superior accommodation ; 
while the student of nature will feel assured, that their movements 
and their instincts are less fettered, and that his deductions from 
them are consequently entitled to be received with less hesitation. 


Among the other objects of the Society, are the formation of a 
Museum, and of Comparative Anatomy, and of a Library of Zoolo- 
gical works. On the importance of the former, it is unnecessary to 
dwell, since it is universally allowed to form the only sure basis of 
all attempts at a natural arrangement of the animal kingdom. ‘The 
latter is no less essential, if we wish to avoid increasing the confu- 
sion of nomenclature already too prevalent, from the common, and 
in many cases, almost unavoidable, error of deseribing as new, ani- 
mals which had already been named and characterised elsewhere. 
The want of a good zoological library has perhaps proved a 
greater impediment than any other to the progress of science among 
us. It may, indeed, be asserted, that no approach, even to a com- 
plete collection of works on zoology exists in England, and hence 
we are frequently compelled to hesitate so long before we can safely 
assert a species to be undescribed, that foreigners step in and cha- 
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racterise it, while we are in vain secking for information on the 
subject. It is certainly no slight imputation on our zoological 
zeal or knowledge, that while we have here described but a very 
small proportion of the animal productions even of our own nume-~ 
rous colonies and dependencies, the task of supplying our defi- 
ciencies has devolved upon the Continental naturalists, who have 
executed it to their own honour, but to our disgrace. One instanee 
may suffice to show the extent to which this has been carried. Of 
the new species of mammalia, described in the splendid ‘ Histoire 
Naturelle des Mammiféres,’ by M. M. Geoffrey, St. Hilaire, and F. 
Cuvier, more than one half are natives of India; many of them 
were preserved alive in the public collection at Barrackpore ; and 
nearly the whole of the materials for their history were collected 
by a single individual, M. Duvaucel. The industry of this one man 
has done infinitely more towards illustrating in a foreign work the 
natural history of the quadrupeds of our Indian possessions, than 
has been effected by the whole body of our countrymen resident 
there, or now settled at home. 

We are far from intending to reflect either on the zeal or the in- 
dustry of the English zoologists. We know that, among them, there 
are many who, in spite of the obstacles hitherto opposed to their 
progress, have succeeded in obtaining a respectable, and even an 
elevated rank, in those departments of the science to which they 
have devoted themselves. It is creditable to then to have risen 
superior to the difficulties by which they have been surrounded ; 
and the mere fact of their having effected so much under the cir- 
cumstances in which they have been placed, affords ample evidence 
of their capacity for assuming the highest elevation, if furnished 
with opportunities equal to those enjoyed by their competitors. 
These opportunities, we trust, they are now about to possess, through 
the liberal patronage which cannot, we think, fail to be afforded 
by the public to a Society, the primary object of which is the pro- 
motion of science on utilitarian principles. 

On this latter point, a few observations may be allowed us. We 
will not complain of the commercial spirit of our country. It is 
that which has raised her to the pinnacle of prosperity, which has 
established her credit and augmented her resources, beyond those 
of every other nation. But we must always regret its interference 
with the progress of science, and it is unfortunately but too true, 
that no science has ever prospered in England, except such as held 
out some prospect of commercial advantage from its cultivation. 
Thus, astronomy has received encouragement in consequence of 
its necessity for the purposes of navigation ; the mathematics are 
cultivated for the assistance which they afford to the pursuits of 
the astronomer and of the mechanist ; and chemistry finds its sup- 
port in the prospect which it holds out of improvements in the arts 
and in the manufactures. It is, perhaps, because zoology has not 
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yet been regarded as capable of aiding in the furtherance of any 
useful object, that it has been hitherto held in so light estimation. 
It has been looked upon as a mere matter of curiosity, productive 
of expenditure, without any adequate return, and has consequently 
been left as an amusement for the idler and the loiterer alone, a 
class of beings rendered extremely rare among us by the trading 
spirit which pervades almost the very air we breathe. But we 
cannot admit the justice of this view of the subject. Zoology has, 
indeed, been hitherto too little cultivated with a view to the ad- 
vantages to be derived by man from that more intimate acquaintance 
with the animal kingdom, to which its well-regulated study would 
lead him. Yet, if we are correct in assuming, for our intellectual 
resources, that superiority over our ancestors, which we are so 
fond of claiming, it is but reasonable to expect that these ad- 
vantages would be neither few nor unimportant. It is to the un- 
cultivated aborigines of Europe that we owe most of our races of 
cattle, our swans, our geese, and our ducks ; to the natives of India 
we are indebted for the peacock and the domestic fowl ; from the 
inhabitants of Africa we received our guinea-fowl ; and from those 
of America almost our latest importation for the farm-yard, the 
turkey. These, and, in short, every domestic animal, from which 
civilized man derives the chief part of his food and of his clothing, 
were reclaimed for him from the wildness of Nature, by those on 
whose intellectual inferiority he is accustomed to look down with 
contempt. But civilized man can yet exhibit no proofs of the su- 
perior value of his mental endowments, as conducive to the supply 
of his wants, or the advancement of his comforts, through the means 
of the animal creation. Little, in fact, has been attempted by him, 
except the perpetuation of casual varieties, and their improvement 
by crossing one breed with another. 

It is just then that he should bring to the test the value of his 
boasted superiority in this neglected department, that he should 
at length exert himself to render available to his service other of 
the productions of nature, than those transmitted to him by his 
barbarous progenitors. Inthe ample extent of the animal creation, 
new materials could scarcely fail to be obtained by the manufac- 
turer, and new sources of profit by the farmer. The more general 
information possessed by the former, has indeed already pointed 
out to him, in some few instances, the advantages to be derived 
from the employment of the already domesticated animals of other 
countries, and his extensive capital has enabled him to introduce 
them, and to profit by their superiority. Into France, the Thibet 
goat has been imported, a breed particularly valuable there on 
account of the avowed determination to render the metropolis of 
that country the centre of commerce for the most beautiful shawls. 
England has also benefited by the introduction of the Merino 
sheep, so well calculated, by the fineness and length of its wool, to 
support the character, and increase the value of what was formerly 
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regarded as our staple manufacture. Other breeds, and even other 
animals, might probably be beneficially employed for the same 
purposes. In its original state, the sheep was supplied with merely 
a short down, hidden beneath coarse hairs. Circumstances alone 
have converted this useless down into the most valuable of animal 
productions, wool. Is it presuming too much to anticipate that a 
careful investigation of the causes by which this important change 
has been effected, might lead to the application of similar principles, 
to the amelioration of the covering of animals, of much larger size 
than the sheep, and originally furnished with a thicker and finer 
down? Could this be effected, the more abundant and beautiful 
fleeces thus produced would unquestionably become an object of 
the highest importance, by the extension. which they would give to 
the resources of the manufacturer, and the additional beauty which 
they would impart to his fabrics. 


To the farmer, equal prospects of advantage might be offered 
from similar sources. It may be sufficient to mention one only of 
the numerous quadrupeds, the introduction of which into England 
might be made highly beneficial to his interests: we allude to 
the Purik sheep of Ladakh, first noticed by Mr. Mooreroft in the 
Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society. On spots where the 
eye can scarcely detect any traces of vegetation, this hardy animal 
is capable of procuring sufficient nourishmevt, and becomes perhaps 
more completely domesticated than even the dog, feeding from the 
hands of its master, and nibbling the bones which he has rejected. 
Surely the feeding of this familiar and hardy creature on much of 
our barren and poorer lands, would be a more profitable specula- 
tion to the landholder, and those who depend on him for their 
daily food, than the ruinous plan so pertinaciously adhered to, of 
forcing from almost uncultivable ground, a half or a quarter crop 
of corn, and compelling the laborious artisan to pay an exorbitant 
price for the result ef this miserable waste of capital and industry. 


Among birds also there are many which might be rendered pro- 
fitable in our farm-yards. India still retains many species of phea- 
sants, which might doubtless be domesticated among us, including 
the whole of the genus Gallus of M. Femminck, of which our com- 
mon fowl is the type. Universallyas this bird is now spread abroad 
among the habitations of men, it still exhibits numerous traits of 
a savage nature, which must have rendered it originally extremely 
difficult to tame. ‘The same perseverance which succeeded in over- 
coming the wild propensities of this bird, could scarcely fail of re- 
claiming to our service the congenerous species, including the 
gigantic fowl of Sumatra, mentioned by Mr. Marsden, the height of 
which is said to be such as to enable it to peck the crumbs off an 
ordinary table. Ducks and geese in abundant variety might be 
supplied from almost every region; our woods might receive new 
and more profitable inhabitants from among the feathered creation ; 
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while our ornamental poultry-yards would derive additional lustre 
from the Argus pheasant, and other similar birds of the East, infe- 
rior in the beauty of their plumage only to the brilliant and but~ 
tertly-like honeysuckers of America. 

From the introduction of new species of fish, we confess that we 
anticipate less. We are well aware of the difficulties which oppose 
their transportation, even within moderate distances, and can 
scarcely believe it possible, although there are some among us who 
entertain more sanguine notions, that they should be brought hither 
from remote climes. But these animals, although apparently little 
under the control of man, in consequence of the different element in 
which they live, are undoubtedly capable of being rendered a 
source of steady and effective profit. A more extended spread of 
general information respecting the habits of the animal creation, 
would speedily impress on the mind of the country gentleman the 
fact of the rapid growth of fishes, especially within the first few 
years. If, on his estate, he possessed any extensive ponds, or even 
the facilities for forming them, he might be tempted to imitate the 
proprietors of France and Germany, in many districts of which 
large revenues are derived from the growth and sale of carp, and 
ether fresh-water fish. He might even be induced to introduce 
into his ponds smelts, and other half salt-water species, following 
in this the example of Colonel Meynell, than whose, (after a resi-~ 
dence of three years in fresh water,) the fishermen of the Tees de- 
clared that they had never seen “a finer lot of smelts.” If the water 
of his ponds were, from their vicinity to the sea, at all brackish, he 
would feel still less hesitation in stocking them with these fishes ; 
and he might even be carried so far, as to feel desirous of verifying 
the experiments recently recorded by Dr. Macculloch, from which 
it appears, that the sea fishes not only exist and propagate freely 
in water occasionally almost perfectly fresh, and never more than 
brackish, but that they also improve in flavour and in size. Thus 
the sole is stated to have become twice as thick as one of the same 
size from the sea, and the plaise three times as thick. The basse 
also becomes much thicker, and improves in delicacy, and the mul- 
let enlarges in breadth, and presents a much thicker layer of fat. 
Nearly the whole of the sea fishes usually employed as food have 
been thus naturalized by a proceeding which, although only now in 
process of revival, was extensively promoted at Rome in her well- 
known Vivaria. It would certainly be important that these expe- 
riments should be extensively repeated, as their successful result 
would ensure, not only a new source of profit to numerous indivi- 
duals, but also a constant and improved supply to our markets of 
an almost essential article of food, which is now subject to perpe- 
tual fluctuation. 

Into the lower departments of zoology we will not pursue these 
speculations. The few hints which we have almost casually thrown 
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together will, we think, suffice to show that much may yet be ex- 
pected from the animal creation, in furtherance and increase of the 
comforts of man. That the new Society should pursue every utili- 
arian view to the fullest extent, is more than can be fairly ex- 
pected from it. ‘The institution of a few preliminary experiments 
alone, and the introduction of a sufficient number of animals to 
enable those whose interest may be eventually concerned in them, 
to follow up these experiments on the large seale, is indeed all that 
it ought to attempt in this way ; and so far, we conceive, the exer- 
tion of the Zoological Society will not be wanting. But the extent 
to which its labours will become generally beneficial must neces- 
sarily depend on the support which it receives. If, therefore, its 
objects be deemed praiseworthy, if they are such as ought to be 
encouraged in a national, and even in a philanthropic, point of view, 
let it be upheld by all who enjoy the means of assisting it. We 
have already said, and we repeat it, that if the publie at large 
feels an interest in its advancement, and evinces that interest by 
its actions, but not otherwise, it will speedily be taken, as it ought 
to be, under the protection of Government. An institution, the 
objects of which are truly national, will then receive the national 
support, and will no longer depend for its continuance on the un- 
aided contributions of private individuals. 

Since the preceding observations were written, the infant Society, 
on behalf of which they were intended to bespeak the interest of 
our readers, has sustained a great, an almost irreparable loss, by 
the death of Sir Stamford Raffles, its President, and we might 
add, its parent, for to his zealous exertions was it mainly indebted 
for its existence, and to his fostering care may be attributed no 
small portion of its success. To expatiate on the character of 
that gentleman in his capacity of a statesman, would be foreign to 
the purpose of the present article; but we cannot help feeling 
that his straight forward and liberal policy, (more particularly as 
evinced in the settlement of Singapore,) and the undeviating recti- 
tude of his views and of his conduct in the important government 
which he was called upon to fill, will long endear his memory to 
the hearts as well of the Native population as of the European re- 
sidents. It will be more appropriate to the occasion to notice that 
devotedness to science which oceupied the second place in his 
mind, subservient only to his zeal for the promotion of the more 
important interests of mankind. ‘The ardour in the acquisition of 
scientific knowledge which he manifested in his own person, and 
the liberality with which he was always ready to encourage and 
reward the same disposition in others, are deserving of the warmest 
praise. In circumstances the most distressing, and weighed down 
by the pressure of difficulties under which an ordinary mind would 
have sunk, when the labours as it were of his life were suddenly 
annihilated by a calamity of the most appalling nature, he never 
lost sight of his favourite object, but applied himself with 
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redoubled energy to the task of repairing the consequences of his 
misfortune. And even the very last act of his life, when retired 
from the cares attendant on his public station, has been to raise, 
in the Zoological Society, a monument of the zeal by which he 
was animated for the advancement of natural science. To this 
Society he had devoted his extensive collections in all the 
classes of animated nature; and the very day which succeeded 
that on which he so suddenly expired was, we believe, appointed 
for their transfer to its possession. We trust that the benefit of 
his intentions in this respect will not be lost to the Society, but that 
they will still occupy the station in its museum to which they were 
destined, and thus perpetuate to future generations, in a manner 
the most striking, the remembrance of the services rendered to 
natural history by one of its most assiduous and ablest cul- 
tivators. 


DEPRIVATION OF COLONIAL RIGHTS AT THE CAPE OF GOOD 
HOPE. * 


** In every thing except their foreign trade, the liberty of the English Co- 
lonists to manage their own affairs their own way, is complete. It is in 
every respect equal to their fellow-citizens at home, and is secured in the 
same manner by an Assembly of the Representatives of the People, who 
claim the sole right of imposing taxes for the support of the Colonial Go- 
vernment. The authority of this assembly overawes the executive power, 
and neither the meanest nor the most obnoxious Colonist, as long as he 
obeys the law, has any thing to fear from the resentment, either of the Go- 
vernor or of any other civil or military officer of the Colony.—Smitu's 
* Wealth of Nations.’ ”’ 


Dr. Smirn’s remark on the state of English colonies is not ap- 
plicable to the Cape of Good Hope. So far from having the liberty 
to manage our own affairs our own way, it has hitherto been the 
privilege of one individual to manage our affairs his own way. So 
far from having our interests secured by an Assembly of Represen- 
tatives, there has not existed in the colony any power of control, 
nor any check of the smallest value on the absolute will of the Go- 
vernor. It is true, that the Governor could not impose taxes openly, 
without the approval and confirmation of the Colonial Secretary of 
State at home, and that all his proclamations, although acted upon 
when issued, required the same sanction in order to their per- 
manency ; yet it is no less true, that the Secretary of State received 
his information chiefly, if not solely, respecting the expediency of 
any proposed measure, from the Governor himself, or from func- 
tionaries much in his confidence, or entirely under his power. Such 
& government, it is obvious, possessed the worst features of a pure 
despotism, whilst the checks which operate more or less on the 
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worst of despotisins were wanting. An hereditary despot is at least 
the countryman of his subjects. He must have many national feel- 
ings in common with them, and his counsellors will generally have 
many interests equally affected with those of the community by the acts 
they advise. His descendants and theirs will one day form part of 
the community, and their future prosperity and safety will naturally 
claim attention. An hereditary nobility, and a powerful clergy, 
have also, on many occasions, presented a barrier against oppression, 
or the accumulation of a dangerous degree of power in the hands 
of the executive. Besides,in most, if not all, despotic governments, 
there are certain fundamental laws which scarcely any monarch has 
ever infringed with impunity. But at the Cape we seem to have 
lost sight of every principle of rational government; the Governor, 
neither hereditary nor elective—irresponsible within the colony, 
and consequently apt to exceed the limits of just authority—re- 
sponsible to the home Government, and, therefore, fretful and 
jealous of any inquiry, or of the least chance of exposure; the 
Judges inadequately paid, and removable at pleasure. The other 
colonial functionaries equally under his influence, invested within 
their respective jurisdictions with power as great as that of the 
Governor himself, and as little exposed to the control of public 
opinion as himself, perhaps even less, so long as they contrived to 
keep on certain terms with him. Under such a system, it is obvious 
that the people owed all the rights they still enjoyed to the for- 
bearance of their rulers, 

These truths have been felt and acknowledged: the only dis- 
pute seems now to be about the remedy; and it must be appa- 
rent that a mere change of men, or even a temporary change of 
measures, would be of no avail. We must have free institutions if 
we would have security in future, and the basis of all free govern- 
ment rests on this, that the people should possess a large share in the 
legislative, and secure to themselves the means of exercising a con- 
stant check on the executive. Without this the best of laws may 
become a dead letter, and acts of injustice, partiality, and oppres- 
sion may be practised with impunity. 

It has been argued by some, that the population and wealth of 
this colony are not sufficient to require a Legislative Assembly ; 
but surely the weakness of a country is a bad argument for per- 
petuating one of the causes of that weakness. Such an assembly 
would entail almost no new expense, and it might prevent for ever 
both improvidence and profusion. When those who alone can levy 
taxes have to pay their full proportion of them, they will be dis- 
posed to pause, and rather endeavour to cut off unnecessary expen- 
diture, than to increase the public burdens. Besides, such an as- 
sembly could not fail to be better acquainted with the real state of 
the country, its wishes and its resources, than any one individual, 
er even than his Majesty's Government at home. Before the first 
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can be prevailed upon to act, and before the latter can even be 
consulted, the most serious injury and loss may have been sustained 
by the country. ‘The security it would ensure to individuals, the 
high spirit it would infuse into every class of the community, and 
the perfect union it would aecomplish between the old and the 
new inhabitants, by bringing them often together to exercise the 
glorious furictions of a free people, would, one might hope, over- 
come all opposition to the experiment—if that may be called an 
experiment which has been so often tried, and which never failed 
to prove successful beyond the expectation of the most sanguine. 
But to secure the natural advantages of this institution, and to 
prevent it from becoming a mere cabinet council of the Governor, 
or a tool in his hands, instead of the great council of the colony, 
the privilege of choosing their representatives must be conveyed, 
with as few exceptions as circumstances will admit, to the whole 
body of the people. Ungrounded exclusions cause disunion, jea- 
lousy, unwilling obedience, and angry and tyrannical exercise of 
power. Their deliberations must of course be open to the public, 
and the Press must of necessity be admitted to the free enjoyment 
of its right to report and make its comments on all their proceed- 
ings. By this means the assembly would be kept, by the eye of 
the people, within the line of their duty and their power, the 
honest and able representative would secure the esteem of his 
‘countrymen, and the incapable or corrupt would find, at the next 
election, that by abusing his power he had destroyed it, and would 
be forced to return to his obscurity with sorrow and shame. 
Whether the elections should be triennial, or only once in seven 
years, is a point of minor iniportance, if the qualifications of elec- 
tors, and the mode of election, be founded on sound principles, and 
secured from all interference on the part of the executive. It 
might be best, perhaps, in the present case, to have them triennial 
for the first twenty-one years, that the people might as soon as 
possible become aware of the importance of their privileges, and 
accustomed to the free exercise of them ; and septennial for ever 
after that period. By that time the descriptions of men best qua- 
lified to sit as legislators would be ascertained, and those who felt 
an honest ambition to serve their country in that capacity, would 
have learned the necessity of cultivating those qualities, through 
which they saw the confidence of the public gained by others. 
That such an assembly would be an improvement on the Cape 
system, who can deny? Our absolute Governor had not the be- 
nefit of a single efficient check on the wildest of his measures. Of 
the Judges and functionaries generally, we have spoken already. 
Appointed by him, and removable at his will, they were kept in 
a state of subjection, by inadequate salaries, and by the dread of 
ruin, which it appeared he had power to hurl upon any one whom 
he disliked, or whom he suspected of. entertaining independent 
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feelings. How could we expect them to remonstrate or control ? 
Even the Secretrary to Government was not an adviser in virtue of 
his situation. He might or might not be consulted, according 
to the degree of confidence the Governor reposed in his judgment 
and capacity, or when he had an end to serve by getting posses- 
sion of his opinions. The present Council is to all appearance 
in the same situation, with this difference only, that their dissent 
or concurrence may, with more plausibility, be urged in mitigation 
of censure by the Governor, when his actions happen to be called 
in question. 





LETTER OF REMONSTRANCE AND ADVICE. 
‘* Rien n’est beau que le vrai.’’ 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Srr,—lIt is with as much pain as surprise, that I remark, that the 
Numbers of your work are permitted, speaking generally, to teem 
with reflections of the most uncandid and injurious character, espe- 
cially levelled at the Civil branch of the East India Company’s ser- 
vice resident in this country. 

That such observations should go forth to the public, unaccom- 
panied by a single line from yourself, expressive of your dissent or 


concurrence, with the invidious or invariable sentiment which your 
page so often records, is to be regretted, not for the paltry consi- 
deration of the patronage which the service might extend or with- 
hold to your undertaking, but because there are members of the 
Civil Service who believe that you are actuated by an ardent and 
laudable desire to promote “ the greatest good of the greatest 
number,” and who must therefore lament that such uncandid and 
illiberal strictures should find their place by the side of much which 
bears the stamp of truth, and the tests which enlarged views and 
candid inquiry will not fail to apply. 

A general acquaintance with the belles lettres will inform you 
from whose immortal work I selected the few words with which I 
have prefaced this address, and I need not urge to your attention 
the fact, that if a deviation from the truth is so universally repro- 
bated in private society, the fair and veracious recorder of events 
as they pass should proclaim a more determined hostility with 
those who have made him hold up a multiplying or magnifying- 
glass to nature, instead of her polished and unchanging mirror, and 
for this simple reason: the calumny of private life owns but a li- 
mited range and momentary existence, but the wilful or accidental 
misstatements of the press are in the hands of thousands, and may 
exist for ever. 

It is far from my intention to reproach you individually with any 
departure from those principles which give to the most retired in- 
dividual a stake in the social compact as deep as that which can 
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follow the most brilliant public career, or the execution of the 
highest public trusts. Of hostility towards our body, I am equally 
unwilling to suspect you; because you have admitted, that you 
were early indebted to it for kindness and hospitality; and to de- 
clare yourself its enemy, is to proclaim yourself ungrateful. Whence 
comes it, then, that your work has now seen a fifth volume, anda 
dozen consecutive pages can scarcely be poiuted out in which the 
Civil Service has not supplied the pabulum for the sarcasms of the 
illiberal, the misstatements of the uncandid, and the misapprehen- 
sions of the unwise ? 

To a generous mind, the vast expanse which separates us from 
the arena wherein our * virtues” are supposed to walk their narrow 
round, followed by a throng of vices to which human ingenuity 
would find it difficult to make addition, should be conclusive against 
the adoption of that hue and ery which envy and prejudice have 
not blushed to raise against us at the distance of more than half 
the globe. ‘The philosopher, however disposed to generalize, re- 
grets the sweeping delinquency of a multitude, because he has 
learnt from experience, that the extremes of virtue and vice are 
distant as they are rare. The juris-consult asks for the evidence, 
and denies himself the use of the sword until the scales have done 
their duty. But it happens, unfortunately, that generosity is by 
no means the fashionable virtue of the day. Philosophy exhausts 
the midnight oil in her closet, and Justice has enough to do else- 
where. The consequence is, that the calumny gains ground among 
a certain class, who are seldom liberal, excepting on New Year’s 
Day, who know nothing of Locke and Jeremy Bentham, and who 
never heard of Justice excepting at the Old Bailey. 

I will not intrude on your attention the examples which loudly 
and imperatively call upon you to make it possible for a Civil Ser- 
vant to place your volumes in his library, or give you the support of 
his pen, without exposing himself to the merited odium of his fel- 
low-labourers in the vineyard. It is in vain to say, that you are not 
responsible for the sentiments of your Correspondents—your silence 
makes them yours ; and the legal maxim is, “ qui facit per alterum 
facit per se.” But the Service expects from youa more candid, or, 
if your own silence has left your individual opinions in doubt, a less 
Jesuitical administration of your Editorial duties. If we are inhos- 
pitable, have you examined if, al] circumstances considered, we have 
the most ample means of entertainment ? If we are generally ne- 
glectful of the sacred trusts with which we are invested, can you 
show that our want of capacity, or our want of principle, is the re- 
sult, part and portion of that commercial monopoly which made us 
what we are? If we are corrupt, where is the evidence? God 
forbid that you or your Correspondents should find an obstacle to 
our conviction in that difficult access to Oriental records, of which 
you complain, in common with numbers who would seek them in 
the hope of arriving at far different conclusions. 
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The deductions from general reasonings should alone be applied 
to the decision of any general question. The times are gone by 
when a crowd of adventurers hastened out to India, and under a 
feeble and disorganized administration of the powers of Govern- 
ment, were enabled to enrich themselves without fear, scruple, or 
inquiry. Years have gone past since the prejudice so justly 
attached to the Indian “ parvenue,”’ has afforded consolation to 
honest poverty by making it disgraceful to be rich. The Indian 
can now be an early riser without dreading the comments of his 
housemaid as to the tendency of ill-gotten wealth to drive from 
the downy pillow nature’s soft nurse. ‘ We are known to be a 
class more sinned against than sinning ;” and does it become the 
Editor of the Oriental Herald to revive the long-forgotten preju- 
dice, or to permit his pages to be devoted to the excitation of those 
unworthy passions which lacked not the trumpet of the third and 
fourth generation of them that hate us, to rouse into action ¢ 

I call upon you, Sir, as one invested with a public trust, to urge 
your Correspondents to meet me with the grounds of the uncandid 
reflections on our body, which I find interspersed in your pages. 
Are we uppopular with the Army, because two members of oui 
Service must give their consent to that selection of Brigadiers from 
the King’s Service, to supersede veterans who have shed their 
blood for the Company before they were born? Impossible! The 
Army has its representative in Council; let it look to him for any 
desertion of its interests, or forfeiture of its rights. It is said that 
we are rich. I contend that we are poor. If corruption is to be 
our reproach, I maintain that pauperism, at least in this country, 
is no bad presumptive evidence of clean hands. If we are all making 
rapid fortunes, I invite you to take up the list, examine our posses- 
sions with the period of our residence. It is no difficult matter to 
obtain the requisite information. Every clerk in the public offices 
can name the paupers, and the opulent: for Government having 
lately pledged itself to extricate the Civil Servants from their em- 
barrassments, a vast number were weak enough to give in a fair 
and honest statement of their incumbrances ; albeit the Resolution 
declared such debtors to be very undeserving of public confidence. 
The precious calculation afforded amusement to every underling 
of ofice for weeks, and was then thrown aside ; record alike of the 
breach of faith in those who promised, and the credulity of those 
who believed. 

That the Civil Service affords a much fairer prospect of a return 
to our native country, with faculties uninjured by climate, and un- 
impaired by servitude, we have no wish todeny. But surely to 
complain of this advantage, is nearly as unreasonable as to lament 
that where two persons ride on horseback, one must necessarily go 
in front. Why then should the ‘ Herald’ stir up ill blood between 
the Services, by setting forth, with all the foree of elocution,and all 
the powers of argument, one of those natural and unavoidable dis- 
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parities which none of us have any wish to question. Will the 
destruction of the Company’s monopoly make the fortunes of our 
brave and deserving Army? Is it not, alas, a principle of Govern- 
ment to keep the Army poor, be the emoluments of Civil Office 
what they may, not under the Company alone, but in every 
European country where a military force is entertained ? 

Let us then claim from the ‘Oriental Herald’ its caveat, when 
these ungracious and useless comparisons are urged on public 
attention. Let it not be forgotten, that however eminent the ad- 
vantages of the Company’s Civil Service, there is no European state 
which affords such a subsistence to its military force, or such a 
pension-list as that which it holds out to its Army. Let it not be 
supposed that the Civil Service generally derives any gratification 
from the limited emoluments of the military branch ; and let not 
the fact be suppressed, that the proportion of civilians in debt, is 
certainly not less than that which will be found among their brothers 
in arms. Candour will also glance at that sixth part of the Bengal 
Army, which obtains a resource from a large Staff Establishment, 
in which liberal allowances are not uncommon; and though the 
balance of worldly advantages will doubtless incline to the civilian, 
the military man who reflects without prejudice, will admit that the 
superiority affords little subject for envy or irritation. He will 
consider, that after all that has been said of the large allowances 
of the Civil Service, they send home to ease and opulence in our 
native land, a comparatively smaller proportion of individuals than 
is supplied by the Army ; that if money can be gained in the one 
service, honours and military distinctions belong exclusively to the 
other ; that if some of our body are splendidly paid to do nothing, 
there are many who labour unceasingly for a very moderate remu- 
neration. He will find, that by the side of liberal emolument, 
there will generally be found great labour, great responsibility, 
with more liberality than thrift ; and that, after all, there may be 
less reason than is generally supposed to exist for reproaches to that 
fortune which has not made him— 

A Crvit SERVANT. 

Cuttack, Nov. 8, 1826. 


NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 


On first reading the Communication of our Correspondent, we were in 
doubt whether he was in jest or earnest, as it appeared as much like keen 
but delicate irony, as serious reproof. On reconsideration, we incline to 
think, however, that the latter is really meant ; and, under this impression, 
we take leave to say a few words in explanation and reply. 

We have asserted, a thousand times at least, but we here repeat the assertion, 
that we war neither with individuals, nor with branches or classes of the 
Indian Service, but with the system under which they are placed, and from 
the operation of which, the great evils that afflict the country over which they 
rale almost necessarily happen. We think the plan of preparation and edu- 
cation pursued towards the candidates for the Service defective ; but, not- 
withstanding this, or rather in spite of it, it may be safely affirmed, that a 
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better educated, a more gentlemanly, or more honourable body of young 
men, is not, perhaps, to be found in any country or in any service in the world. 
‘That they should contiaue to serve for forty years, however, in an enervating 
climate, and under a debasing and despotism-engendering system, and be the 
same beings at the end of their career that they were at the beginning, would 
be amiracle indeed. It may be taken as an axiom, to the general accuracy of 
which the exceptions would be few, that in proportion as the members of both 
Services, Civil and Military, are young to the country, so are they virtuous 
and liberal ; and as they advance, so do they become indifferent to virtue, ar- 
bitrary, and illiberal. We do not speak of liberality in a pecuniary sense. A 
disregard for heaping up wealth is common to all ranks in India, and parsimony 
is extremely rare ; but we speak of liberality in a moral and political sense, 
which is at its height on the first landing of the young cadet or writer in the 
country, and wears out gradually as he gets older, till it becomes quite ex- 
hausted in the end, and leaves him with scarcely a trace of the feelings with 
which he quitted his paternal home. This gradual progress of a susceptible 
and expanded to a hardened and contracted heart, is apparently part of the 
order of nature ; but in England, and other European countries, institutions 
-and manners retard this progress, while, in India, the effect of these, and par- 
ticularly the former, is to accelerate it, as it does its fevers, hastening on 
towards the crisis with a rapidity of which the Northerns can form little or 
no conception. If, therefore, there should be some individuals in India who, 
forming in themselves exceptions to the generally contaminating influence of 
bad institutions and corrupt manners, stand more prominently forward than 
others in pointing out the defects of the body to which they belong, and the 
system under which they suffer, letus not be supposed to give undue encourage- 
inent to censure, because we readily admit their communications. We have 
never once refused insertion to an article or a letter in thé ‘ Oriental Herald,’ 
the object of which was to eulogize either the system or individuals ; and we 
admit, as freely, censures on our own conduct or opinions as on that of other 
parties. Atthe same time, our sentiments are so well known in India, more espe- 
cially, that we do not always think it necessary to point out wherein we agree 
with or differ from our Correspondents ;—rather leaving their communications 
to make their own way, and trusting to our writings for the more unequivocal 
interpretation of our own views. In no part of these, we are persuaded, can any- 
thing be found which would fairly lead to the inference, that we deemed the 
great body of the Civil and Military Service of India either corrupt or dis- 
honourable. The system of the Government under which they live is abomin- 
able; and all but the immediate heads of office feel occasionally the pain of 
being subject to its operations. Whatever is bad in the public and official 
characters of those who deserve censure, may be clearly traced to the opera- 
tion of the system on their habits of thought and action; while in those who 
are as prominently good, it is a remnant of their original virtue, which still 
remains untainted amid the contaminating poison of a thousand seductive in- 
fluences, and to them, therefore, the greater praise is due. The guilt of re- 
ceiving bribes, in direct presents of money, or other gifts, is, we believe, less 
throughout the Service generally than at any former period,—and may be safely 
said, to be as little as in any country of Europe. But there are other crimes 
against truth and justice, besides this selfish and generally unpopular one ; 
and men may be the most bitter enemies of their species without condescend- 
ing to place themselves under pecuniary obligations to any living being. 

We repeat, however, our earnest desire to do justice to all parties ; and 
whoever will furnish us with instances.of public virtue, and materials for well- 
earned praise, shall meet a more welcome reception than those who expose 
vices, or fulminate their censures on the heads of others. Both, however, are 
essential to the great ends of public good ; and though one be a mere pleasing, 
itis not on that account the most useful task. If opportunites for the harsher 
duty occur more frequently than for the pleasing one, however much we may 
regret it, it is clear that it is in the events of the times, rather than in our own 
disposition, that the true cause of this difference is to be sought. 








ACCOUNT OF THE NAGAS, A PEOPLE OF ONE OF THE BURMESE 
PROVINCES. * 


Tue expedition to Munnipore, on which Lieutenant R. B. Pemberton ac- 
companied Gumbeer Sing last June, and which terminated in the recovery of 
that province from the Burmese, has added considerably to our geographical 
knowledge of that part of the Eastern world. We have before us an inter- 
esling narrative of the journey between Banskandee and Munnipore. The 
longitude of the former place is marked down at 93° 8’, and that of the latter 
at 94° 15' east of Greenwich. From this narrative, furnished by Lieutenant 
Pembertou, the following account of the Nagasis derived :— 


This singular race of people, says Lieutenant Pemberton, extending from 
the north-western extremity of Cachar to the frontiers of Chittagong, from 
their poverty and peculiar situation, have escaped the sufferings inflicted by 
ee enemy on the more wealthy occupiers of the plains below them. 

ith a sagacity which has at once ensured them both health and security, they 
have, in every instance, established themselves upon the most inaccessible 
peaks of the most mountainous belt they inhabit, and from these elevated po- 
Sitions, can see and guard against approaching danger long before it is suffi- 
ciently near to be felt. Various attempts, in the days of their prosperity and 
power, were made by the Rajahs of Munnipore, Cachar, and Tipperah, to 
reduce those savages to a state of vassalage, but uniformly without success. 
They steadily refused to acknowledge allegiance to either power ; and policy 
restrained the two first from using coercive measures, where success was, at 
least, doubtful, and failure would effectually have closed against them the only 
direct communications between their respective countries. 

The Naga villages are built with little regularity on the summits and crests 
of the different hills. The houses consist of an extensive thatch, from thirty 
to fifty feet in length, almost resting on the ground, with a ridge pole of about 
eighteen feet high ; the whole constructed in the most solid and compact man- 
ner. In every house there are two apartments, the largest of which is public, 
and the other appropriated to the females of the family, who are allowed un- 
reserved intercourse with all visitors, whether male or female. In addition 
to duties that may be considered strictly domestic, the Naga woman has many 
others to perform daily, which render her life one of continued activiiy. In 
the morning she proceeds to the cep6t of grain, stored in huts raised upon a 
platform about four feet from the ground, of which the people of two or more 
houses are generally the joint proprietors, though the more industrious are 
sometimes possessed of the whole contents of one granary ; after filling her 
conical basket with grain, sufficient for the supply of the day, she returns 
home, and is employed for some hours in clearing it from the husk by pound- 
ing itin large wooden mortars. This task accomplished, it becomes necessary 
to carry a number of hollow bamboo tubes to some distant spring, where they 
are filled and re-conveyed home by the industrious female ; she then prepares 
food for her husband, anda numerous family of young children, and when not 
employed in these indispensable duties, is generally engaged in the manufac- 
ture of a coarse cloth, called khés, or clearing the rice-fields of weeds. Idle- 
ness, the bane of more civilized life, is thus tolerably well guarded against, 
and as the violation of conjugal duty is invariably attended by death, or ex- 
pulsion from the village, infidelity is a vice which appears to be scarcely 
known. 

The youth who wishes to espouse a girl, if accepted, agrees to serve her 
father for a term of years, generally limited to the period at which she may be 
considered marriageable. At the end of his servitude, a house is constructed 
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for the young couple by their parents, who also supply them with a small 
stock of pigs, fowls, and rice. A long previous training has fully qualified 
the young bride to euter upon the duties of her new station, and the value of 
her services is generally so well appreciated, that lightning is not more prompt 
than the vengeance of a Naga for any insult offered to his laborious partner ; 
his spear gives the ready reply to any remark derogatory to her honour, and 
on one occasion, great difficulty was experienced in saving an offender from 
its effects. Justice is administered by a council, formed of the oldest and 
most respectable men of the village; they summon the culprit, hear the 
charge, adjudge the sentence, and its execution is immediate. 

Whenever a hill is to be cleared, preparatory to bringing it into cultivation, 
intimation is given, by the persons principally concerned, to the heads of the 
different families in the village ; a member is then deputed from every house, 
and they proceed to the performance of the task ; when completed, they are 
entertained, by the person for whose benefit the land was cleared, with an 
abundance of boiled rice, fowls, a liquor procured by fermentation from rice, 
of which they drink large quantities, and any other savage luxury that may 
be procurable. When the crops, consisting principally of rice and cotton, 
become ripe, all participate in the labour of cutting and transporting the pro- 
duce to the granaries already mentioned. Some differences are perceptible 
between the Nagas of these hills, and the Koochung tribes, scattered among 
the ranges south of the Barak.—The latter are of smaller stature, darker com- 
plexions, and more unfavourable countenances ; their thirst for blood, and 
avidity after plunder, have depopulated the hills, which were inhabited by less 
warlike tribes ; and they are known to make predatory excursions to the foot 
of the hills at the southern extremity of Cachar. Among the tribes in the 
vicinity of Kala Naga, the term Koochung is always associated with ideas of 
rapine and plunder, and the narrow gateways which protect the only entrances 
to their villages, are said to have been rendered originally necessary ! the 
nocturnal attacks of those enterprising marauders. The safety of the village 
is intrusted to a number of youths, selected for their superior strength and 
activity, who are distinguished by a blue mantle of the khes cloth, tastefully 
studded with cowries, and garters of red thread bound round the calf of the 
leg. It is difficult to conceive a more pleasing union of manliness, grace, and 
activity, than is exhibited by one of these safeguards, when seen standing on 
the very verge of some projecting rock with all the ease of conscious secu- 
rity. The northern Nagas generally bear some degree of resemblance to the 
Chinese, though the expression of countenance is in many far more intellec 
tual ; the complexion is of a light copper colour, and their hair, which is cut 
close round the forehead, is of remarkable flexibility. They are distin- 
guished by a restlessness strongly characteristic of their usual habits of life, 
and the muscular strength displayed in the swelling outline of their well- 
formed limbs, evinces men capable, from long habit, of performing journeys, 
which by the less practised inhabitant of the plain would prove impossible. 
They never travel but in parties, each man carrying a conical shaped basket 
on his back, secured by two straps, one of which embraces the chest, and the 
other passes round the forehead ; the right hand grasps a spear, shod at the 
lower extremity with a pointed ferule, serving the double purpose of a defen- 
sive weapon and a friendly support. In their mercantile trips to the Banskan- 
dee and Munnipore bazars, they usually exchange their superfluous cotton 
for fowls, salt, dried fish, tobacco, and cloth, and are almost always accom- 

anied by some of their indefatigable females, whose muscular power appears 

ut little inferior to that of the men, while the superior delicacy of their sex 
is only discernible in faces rather less bronzed, and hair of greater length, than 
that of their nominal defenders. Their food consists of rice, fowls, pigs, and 
kids ; of the two last they are particular fond, but they are rarely killed, ex- 
cept on particular occasions ; milk they never touch, and, in this respect, re- 
semble the Garrows, who are said, by way of execration, to term it ‘‘ diseased 
matter.’’ 


' During our stay at Moonjeronkoonao a female died, and previous to the 
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interment of the body, in compliance with the general custom, it was necessary 
to entertain the friends of the deceased. A pig was brought forth for this 
purpose, its legs tied, and the animal conveyed to a spot near the door of the 
hut which had been previously chosen as the place of interment, where it was 
beaten to death with large bamboos, and, without any other preparation, 
was conveyed to a large fire, roasted and devoured; the grave was then dug 
and the body committed tu the dust. It is customary to strew over the grave 
such articles belonging to the deceased as were of little value, and these frag- 
ments are frequently the only memorials that testify the vicinity of a grave. 
Their warriors are treated with greater deference: the grave of him who has 
fallen in action is invariably fenced round with bamboos, and any allusion to 
him is always accompanied by some expression of regard or mark of respect. 


The ferry-bridges of the Munniporeans seem to be curiously constructed, 
and are thus described by Lieutenant Pemberton : 

For three days the Eerung Nullah continued so swollen by rain as to be 
impassable, and two Nagas were drowned in attempting to cross it on a raft, 
but finding, at the end of that time, that there was little prospect of any ma- 
terial change, we left Moonjeronkoonao, and descending by a foot-path, 
scarcely passable from innumerable creepers, and the extreme slipperiness of 
the soil, reached the customary place of crossing the Eerung. We found it, 
however, in a state of the most violent agitation, dashing with a force and 
fury that nothing could withstand, over this contracted part of its rocky bed ; 
a more favourable spot was sought, and obtained half a mile higher up, where 
the breadth of the nullah was fifty yards, and its depth sufficient to allow a 
free passage to the accumulating mass of water. Gumbeer Sing’s men had 
been sent forward the day before, to collect bamboos and cane for construct- 
ing rafts, and throwing a line across the river, to which they were to be at- 
tached ; but previous to our arrival, all attempts to get across had failed, and 
even then the Munniporeans, who are almost amphibious, swam it with great 
difficulty. The mode of constructing bridges by this active and enterprising 
people, is more expeditious than any other 1 am aware of, and requires 
nothing more than the materials, which, in a mountainous country, are almost 
always procurable. The reed, upon whose strength the subsequent stability 
of the bridge entirely depends, is obtained in lengths, varying from fifteen to 
twenty yards ; they are connected by knots, and when made sufficiently long, 
one end is firmly secured to a tree near the edge of the water, and a loop made 
at the other extremity, through which the man who takes it across passes his 
arm; he then travels along the bank until sufficiently above the spot he wishes 
to reach on the opposite side to counteract the effect of the stream, and 
plunges into the water; when near the opposite side, he is met by another 
man, previously sent across to fasten a length of the reed to a tree, who, with 
the disengaged end in his hand, dives and securesit to the loop ; the connected 
line is then drawn tight enough to raise it above the surface of the water, and 
by frequently repeating the same operation, is increased to any required de- 
gree.of strength. While some are thus engaged, other parties are employed 
cutting trees and bamboos for the bridge, the timber is worked into the bed 
of the river until it appears sufficiently firm, and is afterwards rendered still 
more secure by diagonal props, so placed against the uprights as effectually to 
counteract the tendency of the current to wash them down ; branches of trees 
are then laid across, and the whole covered with a coarse mat, formed of the 
bamboo, previously beaten flat. This solid structure was secured to the cane 
line in several places, and built as far into the river as was practicable; a 
similar operation was performed on the opposite side, and the chasm left be- 
tween them was subsequently occupied by substantial rafts, which, covered 
with ‘branches and the same description of mat already alluded to, were se- 
cured to the cane line, and fastened to the more solid structure on either side. 
Horses passed over bridges of this construction with perfect safety, and they 
were standing uninjured when we returned from Munnipore, though torrents 
of rain had fallen between the period of their construction and this last prac- 
tical application of them. 





COLONEL LEICESTER STANHOPE’S TRIBUTE TO THE WORTH OF 
MR. BEBB. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


SIR, London, July 20, 1826. 
In consequence of the remarks contained in the ‘ Oriental 
Herald’ for the present month, respecting the incapacity of Mr. 
Bebb to perform the duties of an East India Director, I resolved to 
inquire about him, and if convinced of the correctness of the state- 
ment given in the ‘ Herald,’ to make a motion in the Court of Pro- 
prietors for his removal. I know many persons consider that the 
mere frontispiece of a man, without mind or heart, who could judi- 
ciously dispose of writerships and cadetships, and other patronage, 
to the amount of 20,000/. yearly, is quite adequate to a share in 
the government of about one-twelfth partof the human race in our 
Asiatic dominions. Far different, however, are my notions on this 
subject. I consider that probity, intellectual aptitude, and active 
virtue, should be the indispensable requisites for that office, and I 
shall endeavour, whenever success is possible, to attempt the re- 
moval of any Director who does not possess these qualities. 
In this spirit I inquired about Mr. Bebb’s qualifications, and I 


learnt with pleasure, from a statesman, who stands high in the es- 
timation of the people of England, that Mr. Bebb is very honest 
for the times; that he is talented, in comparison with other Di- 
rectors ; and that of active virtue he had given the most noble 
proof, for he alone, out of twenty-four Directors, had resisted the 
order for placing all knowledge in British India under the inquisi- 


a” 


torial power of those “ Purcers and CastRators,” commonly 


called “« Censors of the Press.” 

The order for restoring the Censorship in India, which had 
passed the Court unanimously, excepting only the voice of Mr. 
Bebb, which was singly lifted up against it, was afterwards with- 
held by Mr. Canning, a statesman, under whose administration 
loans have been contracted in favour of Greece—under whom the 
independence of South America has been acknowledged by England 
—the fundamental principles of religious freedom upheld—the 
march of the Holy Alliance checked—free trade established—the 
Jury system improved and extended to our Eastern dependencies— 
aud a reform in the laws commenced, spite of that fallacious vene- 
ration hitherto entertained for “‘ the wisdom of our ancestors.” 

Previous restraints on publishing, as you well know, have, since 
the suppression of this order of the Court by Mr. Canning, been 
established in Bengal by Governor Adam, who had himself been 
‘“‘ a purger and castrator” of newspapers. 
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I have said thus much in favour of Mr. Bebb, because I believe 
him to be a good man ; and [ know that you abhor all undeserved 
censure as much as you condemn unmerited praise. 

I am, most sincerely yours, 
LEICESTER STANHOPE. 


NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 


We have given insertion to the letter of Colonel Stanhope, as readily as we 
shall always do to letters suggesting doubts on any thing contained in the 
pages of this Work, the chief end and aim of which, is to be accurate in all 
its informations, and just in all its strictures: because, out of confliciing 
statements, this accuracy is more likely to be elicited than if one side only of 
every question were admitted to be heard. 

We have heard the act imputed to Mr. Bebb,—that of singly opposing a 
resolution of the Court of Directors, to restore the censorship in India, 
(which is said to have happened five or six years ago,)—as frequently denied 
as asserted ; and we cannot even now trace the matter to an undoubted source. 
The story runs, that on some severe remonstrances coming home from Bengal, 
against the freedom evinced by the Calcutta Journal, the Directors proposed 
and passed a resolution for sending out immediate orders to restore the cen- 
sorship, as the only cure then thought of for the evil in question. It is added, 
that Mr. Bebb alone opposed this ; Lut on what grounds, we have never yet 
heard mentioned. This, however, is certain, that the resolution being passed, 
the despatch of the Court ordering the censorship to be restored in Bengal was 
written ; whether it was drawn up by Mr. Macculloch or Mr. Mill, the ex- 
aminers or ‘‘ prompters,’’ as they have recently been called, on whom this 
duty of putting the orders of the Court into proper form, devolve, we do not 
know. In compliance with the established forms, this despatch was sent to 
the office of the Board of Control for approbation before it was sent off; no 
one at the India House entertaining the slightest doubt but that it would 
have come back, as their despatches generally do, without alteration. Mr. Can- 
ning, however, for reasons best known to himself, did not choose to be a part 
to such a measure: and instead of sending it back for transmission to Bengal, 
put it into his desk or some other place of safe custody, from which it never 
afterwards escaped ; for, in point of fact, it was never sent out to India, even 
in a modified shape, and consequently never acted upon at all. It is due to 
the memory of Mr. Adam to add, that he alone had the honour of devising a 
plan, which Mr. Serjeant Spankie clothed with the language, and Sir Francis 
Macnaghten invested with the powers of law, as much surpassing, in oppres- 
siveness and in injusious consequences to freedom, the early censorship, for 
which it was a substitute, as that censorship surpassed in mischievousness the 
ordinary restraints of the common and statute law of the land. 

Admitting it, however, to be undeniably true, that Mr. Bebb then opposed 
the restoration of the censorship in India, his subsequent and uniform hos- 
tility to freedom of discussion in that country is sufficient proof that his op- 

osition could not have arisen from any hatred of despotism over the minds of 

is fellow men. To that he has no objection: for in all the varied debates 
that have taken place on that subject in his hearing and his presence at the 
India House, for these five years past, he has never once raised his voice 
against that despotism, and has always given his vote against inquiring into, 
or granting redress for, the injuries sustained by its victims. 

We know that there are many who would equally oppose the restoration 
of the censorship, because their hatred to the freedom of the Press is so great, 
that they do not think a censorship sufficiently severe in its restraints. Mr. 
Adam and all his colleagues were of this opinion: and therefore, instead of 
fing back to the old mode, they chose a new and far more galling restraint. 

Jnder the censorship, the boldest truths might have been told through the 
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ceasor to the Government, without fear of punishment, since it was no crime to 
send any thing to the censor before the sheets went to the press. Under the 
present system of licensing, printers and editors tremble to say any thing 
which, by possibility, might otfend ; or, if there be any latitude allowed, it isa 
mere accidental relaxation of the system, which on any caprice of the Governor 
for the time being, may be succeeded by a proportionate increase of rigour. 
Under the censorship, the persons and property of public writers were safe, and 
all the responsibility was on the head of Government ; under the licensing 
system, the persons and property of publie writers are in continual jeopardy, 
and all the responsibility is op the head of the individual conductor of the 
paper. The censorship, bad as it is, and few men can think worse of it than 
we do, is therefore still better for the people, and for their adyocates, than 
the licensing system, under which there must be such continual dread of 
offending, as to cramp entirely the energies which would every now and then 
appear in spite of all the vigilance of a censor, so, that to resist its restoration, 
and yet to consent to a more heavy infliction upon the freedom of the Press 
without a murmur, is, in our estimation, an act for which Mr Bebb deserves 
no praise. 


With respect to Mr. Canning, ready as we are to admit the benefits which 
are thought to have resulted from his share in the administration, in opposi- 
tion to the more bigotted and despotic portion of the present Cabinet, we 
must add, that we see no merit in his staying the despatch destined for India, 
and obstructing the design of the Directors on that occasion. Had this arisen 
from his being really hostile to any unnecessary restraints on the freedom 
of the Press in India, we should have seen Mr. Canning act a different part 
on many subsequent occasions. But what the more obtuse intellects of the 
India louse statesmen could not perceive, was clear enough to the keener 
vision of the President of the Board of Control. He knew well enough that, 
for real power over the Press, the system under Lord Hestings even was as 
efficient as any censorship could well be, if the Government chose to act on 
it, by banishing without trial any offending individual; and the same indul- 
gence which refrained from the exercise of this power, might also relax the 
rigour of a censorship. It was this perception of the perfect harmlessness of 
such a freedom of the Press, as it existed in India, which made him indulge in 
the cutting sarcasms on Lord Hastings’s ‘* Government of Opinions,”’ when he 
made the benches of the House of Commons shake with the convulsed 
laughter of the honourable members, as he read over to them his Lordship’s 
prohibitions against speaking of the Lord Bishop, or the Judges, or the Go- 
vernor-General, or the Members of the Council, or the Heads of Office, or the 
public functionaries of Government, which might include every constable or 
petty guardian of the night in the country, or against any body, or any thing, 
inany place, or at any time, that might be displeasing to the governing power, 
on pain of severe displeasure and instant ruin; and then, repeating the self- 
eulogizing assurance of the Government, that all this was intended to give a 
‘proper degree of freedom,’’ and to impose ‘* no irksome restraints’? on 
** fair and useful discussion’’! Mr. Canning knew well enough, that while 
such restraints as these existed, no censorship was necessary: nay, that to re- 
move these and place a censorship in their stead, would be to weaken the hold 
of Government over the Press, as well as to incur all the odium and responsi- 
bility of such an act, without any corresponding good. Mr. Canning, what- 
ever may be his real feeling towards the Press in England, can be no friend 
to the free exercise of iis powers in India: for, had it been otherwise, with his 
acknowledged influence in Parliament and over the Board of Control, it is im- 

ossible that the measures recently approved by both, could have had even 
is tacit sanction. If he had opposed the confirmation of Mr. Adam’s licens- 
ing law, or movéd for its repeal, he might then have deserved praise from those 
who advocate the freedom of the Indian Press: but to arrest in its progress, 
an order for restoring the censorship, and to suffer the licensing law to pass 
unobstructed, is something like the kindness of one who should shield his 
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friend from the harmless discharge of a blank cartridge, but suffer him to be 
exposed to the fire that should bring his death-shot on its wing. 

We are glad, however, that the enthusiastic and amiable friend of his 
species, to whose zeal we are indebted for the letter we have printed, has 
brought the question of Mr. Bebb’s merits and demerits before the public 
eye. We trust some other individual will resume the thread of the discussion, 
so that we may really learn whether it is fit that he should continue in the 
Direction or not. If he be proved to have the requisite qualifications, and 
to exercise them in the discharge of his duties, we shall be the first to award 
him the praise that is justly due. If the contrary, no considerations shall 
deter us from again and again adverting to the gross impropriety of suffering 
important trusts to remain in any hands a moment longer than they can 
fairly and honourably discharged, to the advantage of those for whose benefit 
they were originally created and reposed. 


THEMISTOCLEs.* 


TuemisToctes 'mid pageantry, 
In glory and in pride, 

The idol of an Eastern court, 
Stood by the Monarch’s side. 


The Persian Satraps knelt to him, 
Nobles before him bent— 

Silent the gray hair’d warrior stood, 
Head of their Armament. 


And Artaxerxes’ proudest smile 

Was o’er the Exile thrown ; 

‘*Th’ Athenian state has banish'd him— 
** And he is mine alone. 


o Lor thine ungrateful country low, 


‘* Athenian, ’tis the hour! 
‘* My tens of thousands are thine own, 
‘* Let Athens feel thy pow’r.”’ 


The Monarch pour'd the dark grape juice 
Into his golden bowl ; 

Themistocles a deadlier draught 

Held to his nobler soul. 


Their faith to ev’ry heart was borne— 
Music’s triumphant swell, 

Whilst Artaxerxes drain’d his cup, 
Burst from the sounding shell. 


His large and full empurpled bowl, 
The Exile quaft’d unmoved ; 

A grateful nation’s shout was heard— 
The draught was burning blood. 





* From ‘ Sibyl's Leaves,’ by E. W. Mills; recently published. 





SUMMARY OF THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA, AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE EAST. 


BenGaAt. 


Lorp Amuerst’s war continues. This sentence, which, in 
Substance, every journalist at home and abroad has been repeating 
with daily-increased reluctance for years past, must be reiterated 
oneé more. The Burmese war is a sound of which every reader 
has been long since tired ; yet, like other inveterate evils, it must 
be borne till the progress of time shall rid the world of them and 
of their authors. Even the public despatches, though usually 
So sanguine, speak of the prolongation of the straggle with undis- 
guised despondency ; and to us, it appears like an incurable ulcer 
preying upon the very vitals of the British empire in the East,— 
incurable, at least while the Government remains in the hands of 
the present empirics who have brought the patient into this lament- 
able state. 


The Government of Bengal are now fully aware of the aversion 
with which this crusade against the “ Barbarians” is regarded by 
all men of sense, and endeavour to throw the odium of it on their 
enemies. ‘They accuse them of gross insifreerity in their negocia- 
tions, and perfidy in not ratifying the preliminary treaties which 
have been agreed on. But it is remarkable, that our able diplo- 
matists give no detailed account of the course of the negociation. 
If they would lay before us the proposals made, and the arguments 
used on both sides, the difficulties started, and the expedients 
offered to remove them, we should see clearly the superiority of 
British genius over Burmese folly, and be able to determine which 
party had reason on their side. Our diplomatists, however, think 
it enough to tell us, that the Burmese are ignorant and perfidious' 
savages, and that they themselves aré wise, just, and reasonable, 
to which, as we have not the evidence before us on both sides the 
question, we can offer no contradiction. 


Those who have read the ‘ Journal of Captain Hiram Cox,’ or 
Mr. Symes’s ‘ Account of his Embassy to Ava,’ will have, however, 
a very different opinion of the Burmese from that now circulated 
by their invaders. Though their manners and customs are rémoté 
from those with which Europeans are familiar, Amerapoota is 
undoubtedly entitled to a high rank among Asiatic courts in point 
of refinement ; and though the information, even of the Ministér# 
of State, was formerly very limited, they were by no méans défi- 
cient in penetration and sagacity with respect to matters coming: 
properly within the scope of their understanding. Having néw so 
much experience of the power of our arms, it is impossible they ¢atf 
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be otherwise than desirous to conclude a peace, provided they can 
have it on terms which are in any degree tolerable. But the con- 
cessions which Lord Amherst demands, must be regarded as in the 
highest degree extravagant, if rejected by them in their present 
distressed condition. His Lordship, or those acting under his 
authority, we should think very ill qualified for the task of effect- 
ing an amicable settlement, if they carry with them those punctilios 
which ought to be thrown aside when real state exigencies demand 
the exertion of judgment and discretion in reconciling national dif- 
ferences. The ‘ John Bull’ of the East, with a laudable anxiety to 
relieve the public mind in England on the subject of this war, pro- 
poses to send home the news of peace (when peace shall have been 
restored) by steam; and whether such intelligence be forwarded 
by steam or canvass, through the Red Sea or round the Cape of 
Good Hope, it will no doubt be most gratifying to the nation. We 
refer to the following speculations copied from that paper: 


As we may expect the return of the Exterprize from Rangoon, with the 
ratified treaty of peace with Ava, about the 5th or 6th of February, it would 
appear a very desirable object that her services should be made available 
towards forwarding to England the important news, both from Rangoon and 
Bhurtpoor, within a shorter period than they can be conveyed by the usual 
route ofthe Cape. ‘This might be accomplished by despatching her to the Red 
Sea, with a courier, who should find his way with all speed to Alexandria, 
and from that to Europe. The gaining by this means of a month, or perhaps 
six weeks, might, on many obvious accounts, be attended with the best ad- 
vantages. Over and above relieving the suspense which must be felt in England 
as to the result of the late engagement at Prome, and of the siege of Bhurtpoor, 
it might prevent the adoption of measures which otherwise will perhaps scarcely 
be carried into execution before they are found unnecessary. We merely, 
however, throw out the suggestion as one not altogether undeserving of at- 
tention if capable of being carried into effect. 


Adverting to the suggestion which we threw out (as above) relative to the 
despatching the Enterprize to the Red Sea, for the purpose of conveying a 
courier with despatches for England, announcing the fall of Bhurtpoor, and 
the conclusion of the Burman war, if the treaty be ratified, we may venture to 
affirm, that an early knowledge of these events at home is a matter of such 
importance, that even if thir!y days are gained, the end would in a great mea- 
sure be answered. Independently, however, of this consideration, we confess 
that the attempt would afford us peculiar gratification, as it would put the 
measure of communication by steam via Suez to something like a practical 
test, though by no means under the most auspicious circumstances ; yet, we 
venture to think, the result would justify a future more regular system being 
attempted. We have ever strongly advocated the passage across the Isthmus 
of Suez, and nothing has happened to weaken the opinion we have formed of 
its feasibility ; of its importance, there can be no question. We are not now 
disposed to recur to the general subject, which, however, would offer a far 
more promising presage than the particular proposition we now desire to in- 
troduce to notice. The extreme distance from | oint Palmiras to Suez may be 
calculated in round numbers at five thousand miles, and allowing the Enter- 
prize to average 150 miles per diem, she would effect the passage in thirty- 
four days, and a courier proceeding immediately to Alexandria, would be en- 
abled to deliver the despatches to the British Consul in Egypt in forty days at 
the very farthest from their leaving Calcutta. Without doubt, the usual 
period of inter-communication between the British Consul and the Government 
at home is known here ; but in this case it might be deemed advisable to push 
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ov the original courier. We believe there is at all times ready access to the 
Continent of Europe from Alexandria. The journey from Genoa to London 
is made in ten days, and if twenty are allowed for the passage across the Me- 
diterranean, the despatches would be in London seventy days after their leaving 
Calcutta. But we think they would in fact not be longer than sixty. Some 
objection may be started as to quarantine ; to obviate this, let the despatches 
be placed in a tin-case, to be enclosed in another, filled with gunpowder, or 
any other more suitable ingredient. The authorities on the Continent could 
not object to allow the outer case to be opened, and the inner one to be des- 
patched to our Ambassador at Paris, who would forward it express. 


Hinpoo Femate Epvcarion. 


The ‘ India Gazette’ of December 29, contains some interesting 
information as to the progress making in the communication of in- 
struction to Hindoo females, whose uneducated and unenlightened 
condition has been so long lamented. It is stated that, through 
the efforts of Mrs. Wilson and her benevolent fellow-labourers, en- 
couraged by the patronage of Lady Amherst and other distin- 
guished members of the community, 500 Hindoo females had 
been brought under a course of instruction in the space of five 
years. This is sufficiently encouraging and gratifying as an incipient 
experiment: it shows that there is no want of philanthropy among 
the ladies of Calcutta, nor of objects among their own sex on which 
they may successfully exercise it. Aad if the philanthropy which 
does exist in the British Indian public had been well directed, 
much more might have been effected long before this, in the im- 
provement of our Native subjects. But the work has been too 
much under the influence of visionary enthusiasts, who have la- 
boured with zeal without knowledge. They have generally begun 
with endeavours to enlighten and improve the most debased and 
ignorant class of the people, which is commencing the reform of 
society at the wrong end, in the vain hope that it will ascend up- 
wards. It is true, that the soul of a porter may be in itself as va- 
luable as that of a prince; but the conversion of the former to 
Christianity excites a prejudice against the religion itself, whereas 
the latter would be likely to draw thousands after him. And, in 
like manner, if European education were imparted to the higher order 
of Natives, who, being comparatively very few in number, and 
therefore easily afforded the means of instruction, it would quickly 
descend to the lower classes. The Government might do this at 
once by a general measure—establishing an English academy in 
each zillah, with a European superintendent, having a liberal edu- 
cation, so as to be capable of teaching the most useful branches 
of learning, and holding out respectable situations in the re- 
venue, and judicial offices, &c. to those who, on examination, 
showed a tolerable proficiency in their studies. Almost all the 
respectable Natives in the country would embrace, with eagerness, 
such a mode of advancing their sons, which would consequently 
very soon work a complete reformation in the face of society. 
How much more important this would be than the instruction of five 
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hundred or five thousand common females, whose influence, when 
they grow up so as to be settled in life, must be confined within the 
walls of a hut, if indeed their learning do not prove a bar to their 
marriage entirely. In that case the experiment is at an end ; for 
while Hindoo husbands prefer unlearned wives, Hindoo females 
must prefer to continue ignorant; according to the maxim, that 
“‘ where ignorance is bliss, ’t is folly to be wise.” But even on the 
most favourable supposition, as nothing can be less than the in- 
fluence of a Hindoo female, we suspect it will be found that the 
female reformers of society, with all their benevolence, have not 
commenced in the manner best calculated to produce any important 
results. Posterity will decide. The following is the account given 
by the ‘ India Gazette’ of the Ladies’ Society for Native Female 
Education at Calcutta : 

The subject of Native female education in this country is becoming in- 
creasingly popular among all ranks of society, and is evidently gaining rapid 
aecessions of strength, both from the wisdom and zeal with which its plans 


are executed, and from the amazing increase of its funds which aye annually 
augmented by the generous contributions of Europeans and Native gentle- 
men. 

It js in the memory of most of us, that only four years ago this very in- 
teresting and novel work was commenced on a general plan in Calcutta by 
members of the established Church. Many were the difficulties with whie 


it was at first assailed in its ieeble career. The work was new, the way 
comparatively untrod ; doubts were excited as to its probable result; means 


were small, and few were the champions who were willing to risk even a 
cheering opinion as to the final success of the undertaking, yet persevering 
zeal has, by the blessing of God, triumphed over the difficulties which sur- 
rounded this work at its commencement, until every doubt and uncertainty 
has been hushed by success, and lost in the general acknowledgments of 
friendly congratulation. 


We look upon facts as unanswerable weapons in the cause of truth, and to 
facts we can now appeal as far as the work of female education under the 
care of the * Ladies’ Society’? is concerned. Mrs. Wilson commenced her 
labours, under the patronage of the Church Missionary Society, in the year 
1822. During the first year eight schools were opened, containing 200 chil- 
dren ; in the second year they had increased to above 300. During the 
third the number of children was about 500, when the Ladies’ Society was 
founded, and Mrs. Wilson was joined in her labours by Mr. Jetter, and shertly 
after by Mrs. Richards. Thus, in the space of four years, above 500 Native 
females have been brought under a course of instruction, and haye made fair 
progress in reading, writing and needle-work. 

On Friday morning, December 23d, the fourth public examination of the girls 
was held in the Old Church room, in the presence of the Right Honourable 
Lady Amherst, patroness of the Society, the Honourable Miss Amherst, the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, Mrs. Heber, Mrs. Harington, the 
Venerable Archdeacons of Calcutta and Bombay, several of the Clergy, 
ladies and gentlemen of the highest respectability, together with Rajah 
Bidenauth Roy, Rajah Shibkishen, and a large body of Native gentlemen. 
The children were examined in suitable school-books, which give an account 
of the fall of man and his redemption, of the commandments, of the Lord’s 
prayer, &c. &c, Several of them repeated Bengalee hymns—others read, part 
of the New Testament, and gave the meaning of the Passages ; afterwards 
they read and repeated a portion of the geography, with which they appeared 
familiar. ‘Phe Lord Bishop, with his accustomed condescension and kindness. 
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questioned them in Hindoostane respecting the different parts of the world, 
several of which places they could point out to his Lordship on the Bengalee 
map. Afterwards, specimens of their sewing were exhibited; a sampler of 
needle-work was presented to the Lady Patroness as a mark of gratitude for 
the zeal she has manifested in the cause. A pair of bands were presented to 
the Lord Bishop, and another pair to the Archdeacon Corrie, as specimens of 
the children’s progress. During the examination, Rajah Bidenauth came 
forward in the noble spirit of Tiberality and gave a donation of 20,000 
sicca rupees, to forward the cause of Native female education in the erection 
of a central school. The ladies having been apprized of his intention, had 
ks hy an elegant sampler, in which were marked, ‘‘ May every blessing at- 
end the generous Rajah Bidenauth ;’’ the sampler was presented to the Rajah 
by the Lord Bishop, to the great admiration and interest of the ladies and 
gentlemen who favoured the meeting with their presence After the examina- 
tion the friends proceeded to inspect a large and elegant assortment of fancy 
articles, which had been presented by ladies in Calcutta and the Upper Pro- 
vinces, and which were offered for sale to assist the funds of this great and 
good cause. The conduet of the ladies who have so zealously aided the work 
is indeed highly praise-worthy ; for no less than 800 rupees have been rea- 
lized on this occasion for articles, which have been prepared by ladies in and 
near Calcutta during the past year. It may no doubt be expected that the 
noble example which the Native gentlemen in Calcutta have before them in 
the splendid donation of Rajah Bidenauth, will soon produce its proper 
effect, in leading others to appropriate a portion of their immense wealth, 
either to the same object, or to the support of other useful institutions which 
have in view the good of their fellow-men. 


After the examination a collection was made, amounting to 500 rupees, 
which, added to the sum realized by the articles sold, and the noble donation 
of Rajah Bidenauh, amounted to 21,306. 


Sanscrir CoLiece. 


The distribution of the prizes awarded to the pupils of the Government 
Sanscrit College, at the second annual examination, having been appointed 
to take place at a house temporarily appropriated to the accommodation 
of the College, the prizes were presented by Mr. Shakespear, assisted 
by several of the other Members of the Committee of Public Instruction: 
they were given for progress and proficiency in Sanscrit, Grammar, Litera- 
ture, Logic, Philosophy, and Law, according to the report of the examiners, 
the Reverend Mr. Mill, Mr. Wilson, and Captain Price. The business of the 
meeting was concluded by the Secretary’s reading an address, in Sansci.t, to 
the professors and pupils, on the part of the Committee, commending their 
past diligence, and urging them to future exertion. There is every prospect, 
we understand, of this institution contributing to form scholars very superior 
to the ordinary class of Pundits, and qualifying them particularly ina well- 
grounded knowledge of the Sanscrit language, in conversancy with its litera- 
ture, and familiarity with the best authorities of Hindoo law. Ina few weeks, 
the College will be removed to a more suitable and convenient edifice ; the 
handsome building in Patal Danga-square being very nearly completed. 


Hiypoo Mepican Science. 


In our last Number we gave an account of the valuable labours 
of Dr. Breton, the superintendent of the Native Medical Institu- 
tien of Bengal. We find in the late papers from India, some 
very interesting information which had been communicated by that 
gentleman at a meeting of the Medical and Physical Society, held 
m the beginning of February. 
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The Secretary read a paper on the Native operation for cata- 
ract by Dr. Breton. This operation is very commonly practised 
by the natives of Hindoostan, both Mohammedans and Hindoos, and 
with a degree of success, that could scarcely be anticipated from 
the rudeness of the implements, and the ignorance of the operators, 
who are utterly unacquainted with the anatomy of the eye. The 
Native mode of couching differs in some respects from that which 
has been practised in Europe since the days of Pliny, and from 
that described after the Greek authorities by the Arabs. Mr. 
Breton therefore concurs with Dr. Scott, who has given some ac- 
count of the operation in the ‘ Quarterly Journal of Science,’ in 
regarding it as of indigenous origin, and not borrowed from Grecian 
or Arabian surgery Instead of the couching needle in use with 
European practitioners, the Native operator employs two instruments, 
a lancet and a needle: the first is used to perforate the coats of 
the eye, and to obviate the possibility of its penetrating too deeply 
a guard of a thread is bound round the blade at about 1-10th of 
an inch from the point. After the perforation is made, a kind of 
probe or needle is introduced to depress the lens; this instrument 
is about five inches long, of the size of a crow-quill; the shaft is 
circular, diminishing in diameter to within about an inch of the 
point, when it becomes of a triangular shape with blunt edges ; the 
apex is also blunt ; just above the triangular part, thread is wound 
round to prevent its passing too far. The needle is directed in the 
axis of the lens, and serves to depress it below the pupil: the eye- 
lids are then closed, and the needle remaining in the eye, being 
supported by the sort of shoulder which it forms where expanding 
into a triangle, and resting on a dossil of lint placed on the cheek ; 
after a short interval the eye is examined: if the lens have risen, it 
is again depressed ; and this is repeated until the operator is satis- 
fied that the depression has been effected; the needle is then 
withdrawa, and some slight precautions are taken against the in- 
flammation that follows. 


After being satisfied of the safety and efficacy of the operation, 
Dr. Breton intrusted its performance to several of his Native pupils, 
who met with equal success; above 100 cases were thus operated 
on, by different hands, of which not above eight were considered 
as failures; a few instances occurred, in which the repetition was 
necessary, but in a less proportion than similar occurrences in 
Europe ; neither does Dr. Breton think the subsequent inflamma- 
tion more violent in general than it is where the cataract has been 
depressed by the most skilful of our own practitioners. On the 
whole, he is disposed to conclude, that, although the Native opera- 
tion may not be equally successful with that of European surgery 
in the hands of eminent and practised operators, yet its simplicity 
as well as efficacy render it worthy of adoption where the upportu- 
nities of practising, with our own instruments, have been compara- 
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tively rare, and less manual dexterity has been in consequence 
required. 


TREATMENT OF PAssENGERS TO INDIA. 


There are few persons who have not heard of the dissensions 
which so frequently happen among fellow-passengers on their way 
to India. A case of this kind was lately tried before the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta: Dr. Sully, an Assistant-Surgeon in the Com- 
pany’s service, brought an action against Captain Lucas, of the 
ship Lord Amherst, for his having confined Mr. and Mrs. Sully 
to their cabins, for six days, with a sentry at the door. The reason 
assigned for this violent coercion was, certain irritating language 
which had been used by them towards the Captain in the presence 
of his officers and men. It is also stated, that the whole of the 
passengers, with the exception of a Mr. Cooper, had come to the 
resolution of not sitting at the cuddy-table with Dr. and Mrs. Sully, 
and even begged of the Captain to order their dining-table to be 
laid on the gun-deck. Notwithstanding these strong circumstances, 
the Judge was of opinion, that Captain Lucas should have used 
more calmness and discretion in attempting to sooth or conciliate 
the parties, before he had recourse to force. His Lordship there- 
fore thought it right to punish both,—by giving a rupee damages, 
and ordering each party to pay their own costs. 


Lorp Bisnop or CALcurta. 


It is stated in a Madras paper, that the Lord Bishop of Caleutta 
had taken his passage for this Presidency on board the homeward 
bound ship Bussorah Merchant, which left the river Hooghly on 
the 28th of January. 


Hinpoo Loyatty Anp LIBERALITY. 


The late papers furnish another striking proof of the loyal dispo- 
sition of the natives of Bengal towards the British Government. 
A splendid party was lately given to the European gentlemen of 
Benafes by Rajah Kalisanker Gosal, at his residence at Durga 
Kund, in honour of the reduction of Bhurtpoor. ‘The road leading 
to the Rajah’s residence was brilliantly illuminated for half a mile. 
Mr. Brooke and General Price, with most of the gentlemen of the 
station, sat down to an elegant dinner, with an abundance of choice 
wines ; a nautch and a display of fire-works completed the evening's 
entertainment. 


Rajah Kalisanker Gosal is the son of the late Baboo Jaynarayn 
Gosal, of whom honourable mention is made in the proceedings of the 
Church Missionary Society, he having contributed liberally to the 
endowment of the Native School at Benares, founded by them ; he 
was also a considerable benefactor to the Native Hospital at that 
city. His son is treading in the same honourable path, having pre- 
sented last year a donation of 20,000 rupees to the Education 
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Committee, and having recently contributed 60,000 rupees to the 
New Asylum for the Blind, instituted at Benares. 


The habitual loyalty and attachment to the existing Government, 
of which the above is an example, and which distinguishes the natives 
of Bengal, was very properly brought forward in the Memorial of 
the Native Inhabitants of Calcutta, addressed to the Supreme Court 
against the Regulation of Mr. John Adam for depriving them of the 
liberty of the Press, lest they should employ it to bring the 
Government into hatred and contempt. With respect to this cruel 
slander on their loyalty, by an ephemeral British Governor, as- 
signed as a reason for depriving them of a right which they had 
enjoyed from the remotest ages, under their worst despotisms—a 
right sanctioned and confirmed by the principles of British law, 
which had been established among them for many generations— 
they observed : 

During the late wars which the British Government were obliged to under- 
take against the neighbouring Powers, it is well known that the great hody 
of the Natives of wealth and respectability, as well as the landholders of con- 
sequence, offered up regular prayers to the objects of their worship for the 
success of the British arms, from a deep conviction that, under the rule of that 
nation, their improvement, both mental and social, would be promoted, and 
their lives, religion, and property be secured. Actuated by such feelings, 
even in those critical times, which are the best test of the meres of the sub- 
ject, they voluntarily came forward with a large proportion of their property 
to enable the British Government to carry into effect the measures necessary 
for its own defence ; considering the cause of the British as their own, and 
firmly believing that on its success their own happiness and prosperity de- 
pended. 

But all these proofs of the devoted attachment, the millions of 
treasure they had lavished on the British Government, and the 
blood they had often shed to support it, had no effect on Mr. Adam 
and his coadjutors, who had determined to save themselves from 
‘hatred and contempt” by gagging every one who possessed the facul- 
ty of representing their conduct in its true colours ; thus depriving a 
faithful and unoffending people of “ the civil rights and privileges 
which (as they expressed it in their memorial) they and their 
fathers had so long enjoyed “ under the auspices of the British 
nation, whose kindness and confidence they were not aware of having 
done anything to forfeit.” * 


CENTRAL Inp1A. 


Since the fall of Bhurtpoor the Indian Papers contain various 
speculations on that interesting event, and the circumstances attend- 
ing it, some of which are deserving of being put on record. The 
first which we quote, relating to the capture of the rebellious 
Rajah, contains a curious stricture on his personal appearance : 





* Oriental Herald, vol. i. p. 180—182. 
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“* Doorjun Sal is excessively stout, more like a Buneeah (a shop- 
keeper or trader) than a prince.” ‘This remark shows the exquisite 
taste acquired by those who are far travelled; for a more home-bred 
writer would never have supposed that corpulence is inconsistent 
with princely appearance. In.some countries, even Sir William 
Curtis, or one (if one there be) of more ample dimensions, would 
be regarded as presenting a specimen of the most elegant and ma- 
jestic rotundity, the fittest possible to grace a throne, But in 
India, the country of castes and nice distinctions, the paunch of the 
unfortunate usurper is considered as classing him, in corporeal ap- 
pearance, with the gross citizen, the voracious frequenter of turtle 
feasts ; or, rather, according to the practice of that country, the 
greedy gormandizer of ghee (or melted butter). 


On one subject we do not yet perceive that any distinct informa- 
tion has yet been given—the amount of the prize-money which will 
fall to be shared. Judging, however, from the hints given, and 
the nature of the place captured, (the last stronghold in Central 
India, where the disaffected thought they could deposit their wealth 
in safety,) the spoil will be very great. However, unless there be 
property found there, which is clearly proved to have belonged te 
our enemies, we cannot see clearly how the wealth of Bhurtpoor 
can become ours by our having rescued it out of the hands of rob- 
bers. For what merit shall we have in doing so, unless we restore 
it to the rightful owners? But whatever lawful prize there may 
be, we trust that the “ Bhurtpoor booty” will not be a subject of 
litigation (like that of the Deccan) for the next seven years, till 
most of those who captured it, at the risk of being blown up by 
Doorjun Sal’s mines, may have passed into their graves, or be 
driven by disappointment to blow their own brains out. The fol- 
lowing are the passages to which we have referred : 

Head-Quarters, Camp, near Bhurtpoor, 24th January, 1826. 
To the Right Hon, Lord Amherst, Governor-General, §c., §c., §c.- 

My Lorp,—I have the honour to transmit to your Lordship a return of the 
killed and wounded at the assault of Bhurtpoor, which, as I had before stated, 
is not so extensive as might reasonably have been expected. I beg to observe, 
that I omitted, in my despatch of the 19th, to mention to your Lordship, that 
a suceessful diversion was made on the Zungeena Gate (where a breach had 
been made) by the 58th Regiment of Native Infantry, headed by two com- 

ies of the Ist European Regiment, under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Delamaine of the former corps, in a manner highly creditable to them, 
and where they were strongly opposed. I have, &c. 

(Signed) COMBERMERE. 

P. S.—L also transmit a return of ordnance taken in the town. 

Total Europeans killed, 61; wounded, 283; missing, 2. Total Natives 
killed, 42; wounded, 183; missing, 9, ‘Total Europeans and Natives killed, 
103 ; wounded, 466; missing, 11. Total horse killed, 7; wounded and mis- 
“— NAMES OF OFFIceRs KILLED. 

H. M. \Ath Regl.—Captain Armstrong. 

H. M. 59th Regt.—Captain Pitman. 

3ist Regt. Native Infantry.—Captain Brown. 
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Orricers WounpDeED. 

General Staff.—Brigadier-General M‘Combe, severe contusion ; Brigadier- 
General Edwards, mortally, (since dead) ; Major Beatson, Deputy Adjutant- 
Geueral of the army, slightly. 

Brigade Staff.—Brigadier Patton. B. C., severe contusion. 

Majors of Brigade.—Captain Campbell, severely ; Captain Caine, (H. M. 
14th Regt.) slightly ; Captain Irvine, (Engineers,) severe contusion. 

H. M. 16th Lancers.—Lieutenant Lowe, slighily. 

10th Regt. Light Cuvairy.—Lieutenant White, severely. 

Artillery.—Lieutenant Macgregor, slightly. 

Engineers.—Captain Colvin, slightly ; Lieutenant E. Smith, slightly. 

H. M. 14th Regt.—Lieutenant and Brevet-Captain Lynch, severely ; Lieu- 
tenant and Brevet Captain Stark, severely ; Lieutenant Day, severely, (left 
leg amputated) ; volunteer W. Tulloh, slightly. 

H. M. 59th Regt.—Major Fuller, slightly ; Captain Pennefather, slightly ; 
Captain Manners, slightly ; Lieutenant Long, dangerously ; Lieutenant Burn, 
slightly ; Lieutenant Hoctor, slightly ; Lieutenant Chichester, slightly ; 
Lieutenant Pitman, severely ; Volunteer Wright, severely, not dangerously. 

H. C. European Regt.—Captain Davidson, slightly ; Lieutenants Warren 
and Candy, severely. 

28d Regt. N. I.—Lieutenant-Colonel S. Nation, severely. 

3lst Regt. N. 1.—Captain Heptinstall, severely and dangerously. 

41st Regt. N. 1—Major G. Hunter, severely. 

58th Regt. N. 1 —Captain J. Hunter, severely and dangerously ; Captain 
Black, slightly ; Lieutenants Turner and Lumsdaine, slightly. 

Ist Nusseree Detachment.—Lieutenant Kirke, (12th Regt N. I.,) slightly. 

(Signed) W. L. Watson, Adjutant-General. 

Ordnance Captured at Bhurtpoor.—Iron guns, 60 ; brass guns, 73; wall- 
pieces under | lb., about 300, with a large quantity of powder and shot not 
yet ascertained ; two large iron guns, broken and dismounted, lying at the 
breach. 

Extract from a Letter from his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, 
dated 2Ath January 1826. 


I have the satisfaction to acquaint your Lordship, that, since the fall of 
Bhurtpoor, the whole of the fortresses within this raj (Biana, Weir, Kombeir, 
Deeg, and Kama,) have surrendered to the British army without opposition, 
and are now accordingly occupied by detachments from the army under my 
command. 

The inhabitants of Bhurtpoor are returning to their habitations, and resur - 
ing their usual avocations ; and, I am happy to say, that the desolation caused 
by the storm is fast disappearing. 

By command of the Right Hon. the Governor-General in Council, 

Geo. Swinton, Sec. to the Govt. 


The slaughter of the enemy in Gopaulgur was immense: the Jauts refused 
to take quarter and fought on their knees, and when prostrate. It is horrid 
to look at the immense number of dead bodies yet unburied ; in some places, 
the carcases are lying five and six deep, for many yards together! and every 
bastion is strewed with dead men. 

H. M’s. 59th suffered more than any other corps; it was only 500 strong, 
and lost about 120 men. 

The Grenadier and Light Infantry Companies of H. M’s. 59th suffered 
most. The whole regiment behaved admirably well, and so did H. M's. Ith; 
the loss of the latter was however trifling, until the enemy’s mine exploded, 
when a great many were blown up. 

The Rajah’s jewels and cash are secured: report speaks of the value as 
enormous ! 

Doorjun Sal has mentioned where three crore of rupees are deposited, and 
his Ranee has spoken of another place where four crore more may be found. 

Komeer and Dheig have surrendered, and the 3lst regiment has proceeded 
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there to take possession and prevent plunder. Much treasure is said to be 
deposited at both places. 
he Rajah is despatched to Agra with a strong escort. 

Brigadier M‘Combe is left in command of the town and citadel with H. M's 
14th Foot, and 28d and 32d Native Infantry. 

Head-quarters are removed to the south-west side of the city. 

mi camp will be broken up, and the 2d division of Infantry proceed to 
eanee. 

Brigadier Edwards died on the morning of the 19th instant. 

Yesterday’s dawk brought us several letters from the scene of action, dated 
the 19th inst. From one of them we extract the following account of the 
capture of Doorjun Sal and his family :— 

Bhurtpoor, Jan. 19, 1826.—I hasten to inform you that the renowned 
Doorjun Sal was captured yesterday at four o’clock, p. M., by a troop of 
the 8th Light Cavalry under Lieutenants M‘Kenzie and Barbor, of that regi- 
ment, while attempting to make his escape towards Beennah. He was ac- 
companied by the Ranee, (mounted behind an attendant,) his two sons, some 
relations, and about twelve followers, who made but slight resistance. A few 
pistol shots were fired, which wounded his eldest son, a tine boy of eight 
years of age, and one of the horsemen. 

The Rajah was immediately conveyed to Brigadier-General Sleigh, com- 
manding the Cavalry division, who in person conducted him to the Commander 
in-Chief’s camp, but his Lordship being in the fort, he was delivered over to 
Colonel Stevenson, the Quarter-Master-General. 

Doorjun Sal is excessively stout, more like a Buneeah tha a prince in 
appearance. 

any valuable jewels and some bags of gold mohurs, were found in the 
lining of the saddles, all of which, with his chargers, have been delivered over 
to the prize agents. 

General Sleigh presented Lieutenant Barbor with the Rajah’s sword, that 
officer having conveyed him to the General, and afterwards to head-quarters. 


Burmese War. 


We are now able to give a detailed account of the mode in which 
the armistice terminated, which had afforded strong ground to hope 
that a treaty of peace would be finally concluded. The circumstance 
of the unratified treaty being found in the Burmese camp after the 
action, may be explained in three ways: Ist. The plenipotentiaries 
may have been afraid tosend it to their Court lest their heads should 
be made to answer for not being able to procure more advantageous 
terms: 2d. It may have been sent and returned unratified, but not 
communicated to the British General, from a desire on the part of 
the Burmese negociators to prevent the renewal of hostilities, and a 
hope that their representations to their own Court might yet pro- 
cure a ratification, if the additional seven days of grace they asked 
had been allowed them: 3d. The Burmese diplomatists may have 
been merely amusing the British General with negociations to gain 
time, without any intention of concluding a peace. ‘Though the 
latter supposition seems generally adopted, we are by no means 
satisfied that it is the most probable; and it may eventually be 
proved, that Sir Archibald Campbell, he not allowing those seven 
days to enable the other party to make another remonstrance with 
their Cougt, or arrange some punctilio previous to a surrender, has 
been the real cause of the prolongation of the war. The following 
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is the acconnt of it given by the ‘ India Gazette’ of the 6th Feb- 
ruary : 

The following atcount was brought by the ALaterprize, which left Ran- 
goon on the 30th January with Captain Wilson th charge of the despatches : 


After the signature of the preliminary treaty by the Kee Wonghee, conti- 
nual communication was kept up between the eantps. Presents of fruit were 
sent to Sir Archibgld Campbell, and ponies were entered by the Burmese 
chieftains to run against the Arab horses of the British officers; in short, 
nothing was left undone by the Kee Wonghee to give an appearance of good 
faith to his professions ; but Sir Archibald Campbell had obtained information 
of the approach of a large reinforcement, and onthe application of Kee Wonghee 
for an extension of the armistice on the 17th of January, oe day previous to 
its expiration, it was refused. On the [8th of January, the Kee Wonghee 
pleaded illness as an excuse for not making his appearance with the ratified 
treaty ; and when this ruse was detected by the officers sent to visit him, and 
to ascertain the truth, he adroitly excused himself by suying he was really 
ashamed to meet the Commander-in-Chief; th t his King had behaved 80 
ill, both he and his colleague were disgusted, and that unless the prisoners 
with the treaty were immediately sent down, they would both resign, and 
leave the King to seek other Ministers ; that yet he felt persuaded the ratifi- 
cation was on its way, and near; and that, if an extension of armistice was 
granted, it would certainly be received. 

To this Sir Archibald Campbell replied, that unless the prisoners were sent 
into the English camp, and the articles of the treaty fulfilled before ten o'clock 
the next morning, (the 19th,) he should attack him in Malown. During the 
night of the 18th, the enemy was incessantly employed strengthening his posi- 
tion ; he had received a reinforcement of 6000 men. 

On the 19th, the guns from the English batteries and gun-boats opened 
simultaneously, and continued for two hours to cannonade ; at the same time, 
the storming-party, consisting of his Majesty’s 13th and 38th regiments, 
under Colonel Sale, crossed the river, and carried the position. The enemy 
fled in confusion, leaving about 500 dead on the field ; 80 horses were taken, 
80 large guns, 120 jinjalls, 1,800 siand of arms, 36,000 rupees, 20 tons of 
powder, an immense quantity of grain, sulphur, saltpetre, flints, and other 
military stores. 

Our Joss was trifling, amounting to no more than fourteen killed and 
wounded ; of whom were Major Frith, it is feared, mortally ; Colonel Silé, 
severely ; Lieutenant Dixon, Engineers, slightly. 

In the Kee Woonghee’s trunk was found the treaty, which had never been 
forwarded to the King ; and this Sir Archibald despatched after the fugitive, 
reminding him that he might have occasion for it. 

This was a sound piece of policy in the Commander-in-Chief; as, at the 
same titne that it gave an opening for negociation, if made the Kee Woonghte 
aware that his deceit had been thorouglily discovered. 

It is reported that Miamaboo, the King’s brother, lost his life in this affair, 
aS his dress and pony were afterwards found. Five hundred of the enemy’s 
boats fell into our hands. 

As the Enterprize passed Fort William, a salute of twenty-one guns was 
fired in honour of this splendid victory. 

Another Paper states, ‘ That Mr. Mangles, the Secretary to the Commis- 
sioners, was deputed to wait on the Woonghees at Mallown, on the 18th ultimo, 
in company with Major Jackson and Lieutenant Smith, to explain the terms 
upon which the Commander of the British forces was willing to refrain from 
active hostile operations, notwithstanding the failure on their part to fulfil 
their previous engagements. The Woonghees having refused to sigu the paper 
in which these conditions were detailed, they were distinctly inforited that 
the truce would end at miditight, and advised of the consequefices.’ 
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Lieutenant Flood, of his Majesty's 12th, had been released by the Burmese. 
The Commissioners, after the action, sent the original treaty, found in the 
house of Prince Memia Bo, at Malown, to the Kee Woonghee and Kolein 
Mongee, with a short note, intimating that they had the pleasure to forward 
a document, which, in the hurry of their retreat, they appeared to have dropt, 
and might eventually wish to recover. There is every reason to believe, that 
the King’s brother, Memia Bo, was killed on the 19th ultimo. His horses and 
trappings were taken, and a Europeon soldier saw the rider to whom these 
belonged, fall wounded from his horse, and carried off by his followers. 

The following paragraphs are from late Indian Papers, and may 
be appropriately introduced here: 

Meeaday is described as an old Pegue fortress, naturally very strong, and 
to which the Birmans have lately added breastworks. In the rains, it would 
be impregnable, it is believed, and even then, if well defended, would have 
given trouble. The Keewoonghee commanded there in chief; but, it is stated, 
acted with his usual prudence, being the first to bolt. ‘The stories told of the 
sufferings of the poor Burmese for some time back, are stated to be most dis- 
tressing. They lived, as the saying is, from hand to mouth, and subsisted 
upon a wretched pittance of rice, barely sufficient to keep body and soul to- 
gether. The wretched beings, it is well known, are not willing soldiers ; on 
the contrary, being compelled to bear arms whenever the Government calls 
upon them, they must either fight, or desert, with the dismal risk of being caught 
and put to a dreadful death. Of late, they had been closely watched, and 
confined in the garrison of Meeaday, by the chiefs, All those let eut for the 
purpose of seeking whatever vegetables they could pick up fer food, never 
returned ; and the supposed trustworthy, who were employed on picque! and 
other detached duties, deserted. They had heard, at Umerapoora, of our sue- 
cess on the Ist over the invincible Shauns, and the death of their ever-before 
invulnerable and successful commander and sorcerer, on that day in the 
stockades at Seimbick ; of our victory on the 2d over the combined and 


aggregated Burmese opposing power at Nanpuddee ; onthe 5th, over myriads 
of Burmese, and numerous breastworks on the west bank of the Irrawaddy, 
and the clearing of both banks down to Podong, with a full aecount ef our 
good fortune there ; of the A ye of bing ripe and of our hasty strides 


towards Meeaday: to all which the Golden Feet merely replied, ‘* Well, we 
don’t care what you do, provided you take care to keep the Colars (or English) 
away from our Golden presence.” 

When Colonel Tidy was at Meeaday, during the late negociating armistice 
that came to nothing, and was received with so much cordiality by the 
Keewonghee and other chiefs, this Kookamboo stood sulkily aloof, and could 
not be persuaded to interchange a friendly smile or word with our negocia- 
tors. He did not come to the conference at Vienbenziek, but exerted himself 
to the utmost, to fill the minds of his countrymen with impressions of our 
infidelity, and argued with energy, that it never could have been the intention 
of the English to make peace, as he was well aware it never could be their 
interest to conquer so much of the Burmese country, to give if up again. 
Our object in effecting an armistice, he insisted, was to gain time, to get our 
re-inforeements of men, guns, provisions, &c. up to Rangoon. In all this, 
did not Kookamboo perform his part as a true patriot should? He also dis- 
tinguished himself on the 2nd, at the Pogado Point Stockade, (alias Nanpud- 
dee) and continued to annoy the King’s 47th regiment, and Brigadier Elring- 
ton, during the night. The Cassay horse, on which he was mounted, had, we 
learn, been presented to Captain Dyke by Sir Archibald Campbell. Num- 
bers of poor dying, and dead Burmese, were found on the road-side, all of 
whom our correspondent supposes to have been reduced to that condition, not 
by disease, but literal inanition. 

After the conference with the Commissioners, we have been told, that the 
Keewoonghee turned round very gravely, and said that he had a serious com- 
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jaint to make against Sir Archibald Campbell. There was some surprise 
evinced at this, and his Burmese Excellency was asked to what he referred ; 
upon which he explained himself by saying that Sir Archibald Campbell had 
prevented him from seeing his wife, the Lady Keewoonghee, for two years ! 


A correspondent informs us that the body of one of the Burmese amazons, 
or Weird Sisters, was found after one of the late battles. She by no means 
resembled what we have been in the habit of considering as the belle ideal of 
a witch, for so far from being old and ugly, she was young and handsome. 
The Burmese men in general, we have heard, are superior to the Natives in 
India, proper in stature and strength. They are, however, much more in- 
temperate in their habits, being great eaters and drinkers. They are said to 
be geod natured, but excessively given to lying and laziness. The surprise 
is, that under such a grindingly oppressive and barbarous government, they 
should have any good qualities or traces of civilization at all. The women 
are said to be very large and very ugly, but good tempered.—Indian Gazette. 


Doojun Sal is the cousin of the young Rajah, Bulwunt Sinh,—Runjit Sinh, 
a former Rajah of Bhurtpore, had four sons, Ranadhir Sinh, Baldeo Sinh, 
Lakshman Sinh, and Narbhi Sinh; Ranadhir Sinh succeeded his father, and 
died without issue. He was succeeded by the second brother, Baldeo Sivh, 
who, shortly before his death, associated his son, the present young Rajah, 
Balwunt Sinh, in his government, and the act was confirmed by the British 
authorities ;—after he died, Doorjun Sal, the son of the third brother Lakshman 
Sinh, taking advantage of the tender years of the young Prince, seized upon 
the musnud, and assumed the title of Rajah, claiming aright to the Raj, on 
the plea, that Ranadhir Sinh had intended to adopt him: as the adoption, 
however, never took place, this plea could be of no avail, and he was desired 
to relinquish his usurpation and withdraw into the Company’s territories, 
upon a suitable provision: the consequence of his refusal to listen to these 
conditions, will be seen. 

By the latest advice, Maha Raja Runjit Sinh was at Lahore on the 29th 
December, busily engaged in equipping his troops: his tents and equipage 
had been ordered to Amritser, and a payment of two lacs and twenty-seven 
thousand rupees, had been made to the French Officers on account of their 
Battalions. An affray was reported to have occurred at Amritser, between 
some English merchants and Akali troopers, in which one of the former was 
wounded : a letter was, in consequence, addressed to the Resident at Ludhiana, 
stating that this affray had arisen in consequence of the unannounced advance 
of the Europeans beyond the frontier,—and that it was hoped, that in future 
they would not cross the setle} without giving previous notice of their in- 
tention, when all such occurrences as had taken place might be prevented.— 
Jam Jehan Numa. 

Bhurtpoor letters of the 27th ult. state, that the deserter Herbert had been 
condemned. The Fort of Weir was reported to be as strong as Bhurtpoor, 
but no show of resistance was offered, and one of the gates was taken posses- 
session of by a Naik and four. 


The official despatches of General Campbell furnish still more 
ample details, and will be interesting to those who have relatives 
and friends among those who were engaged in the operations : 


To George Swinton, Esq., Secretary to Government, Secret and Political 
Department, &c. §c. §e. 

Sir,—My despatch of the 31st ultimo, brought the operations of the army 
under my command down to that date, and expressed my sanguine expecta- 
tions, that it would prove the last communication which I should have to 
address to you, relative to the war in this country. 


* These hopes were unfortunately frustrated by the policy of a Court, ap- 
parently destitute alike of every principle of honour and good faith. 
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The signature of a treaty of peace by the British and Burman: Commis- 
sioners, on the 3d instant, and the pledge, on the part of the latter, that the 
same would be ratified by the King of Ava within fifteea days from that 
date, and some specific articles, as therein stated, carried into effect within 
the same period, has already been brought to the knowledge of the Right 
Honourable the Governor-General in Council, by the proceedings of the 
British Commissioners, recorded in their despatches, under date the 3d instant. 
All occurrences of a purely political nature since then, will now in like 
manner be furnished with the same authority. I shall therefore proceed to 
the detail of military eveats resulting therefrom. 

On the 18th, the day appointed for the return of the ratified treaty, &c., the 
Commissioners finding, that instead of a fulfilment of his promise, a further 
delay of six or seven days was solicited, under such equivocal circumstances, 
as left no doubt that a total want of faith guided their councils, it was de- 
finitely declared, that their request could not be complied with, and a secret 
artiele proposed to them, in which it was stipulated (together with the per- 
formance of others already agreed to) that they should evacuate the fortified 
and entrenched city of Malown. by sun-rise on the morning of the 20th; on 
their positive rejection of this proposition, they were told, that after twelve 
o'clock that very night, (the 18th,) hostilities would reeommence. Deemiog 
it of the utmost importance that no time should be lost in punishing duplicity of 
so flagrant a character, I ordered the construction of batterries and the landing 
of heavy ordnance from the flotilla, to commence immediately after mid- 
night, and every requisite arrangement to be made for any early attack upon 
Malown. His Lordship in Council will be enabled to appreciate the zeal 
and exertion with which my orders were carried into effect, under the direc- 
tion of Lieutenant-Colone] Hopkinson, commanding the Artillery, and Lieu- 
tenant Underwood, the Chief Egineer, (aided by that indefatigable corps, the 
first battalion of Madras Pioneers, under command of Captain Crowe.) when 
I state, that by ten o'clock next morning, I had eight-and-twenty pieces of + 
ordnance in battery, on points presenting a front of more than one mile on 
the eastern bank of the Irrawaddy, which corresponded with the extent of 
the enemy’s line of defence on the opposite shore. I yet cherished hopes 
that the formidable appearance of our preparations would have induced them 
to make some farther communications in the morning, instead of again risking 
the renewal of hostilities with troops, of whose decided superiority they had 
$o recently received the most convincing and humiliating proofs. In this 1 
was disappointed. At day light, I perceived that the preceding night had 
been devoted by them to preparations equally laborious, and the construction 
of extensive and well-planned works, with a view to the resistance on which 
they had resolved. 

At eleven o’clock a. M., (the 19th,) I ordered our batteries and rockets to 
open their fire on.the enemy's position; it was warmly kept up, and with 
such precision of practice, as to reflect the highest credit on this branch of the 
service. 

During this period, the troops intended for the assault were embarking in 
the boats of his Majesty's ships and the ffotilla, at a point above our en- 
campment at Patanagoh, under the superintendence and direction of Captain 
Chads of his Majesty’s ship Alligator, senior naval officer, on whom. this 
charge devolved, in the absence of his Excellency, Commodore Sir James 
Brisbane, in consequence of extreme indisposition. 

About one p. m. the desired impression having been produced by the can- 
nonade, and every thing reported ready, I directed the Brigade under Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Sale, consisting of his Majesty’s 13th and 38th regiments, to 
drop down the river; and assault the main face of the enemy's position, near 
its south-eastern angle, and Brigadier-General Cotton, with the flank com- 
panies of his Majesty’s 47th and 87th regiments, and his Majesty's 89th 
regiment, under ‘Lieutenant Colonel Hunter Blair ; his Majesty’s 41st regi- 
ment, and the 1Sth Madras Native Infantry, under Lieutenant Colonel Godwin, 
and the 28th Madras Native Infantry, with the flank companies of the 43d 
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Madras Native Infantry, under Lieutenant Colonel) Parlby, to cross above 
Malown, and, after carrying some outworks, to attack the northern face of 
the principal work. 

Although the whole of the boats pushed off together from the left bank, the 
strength of the current, and a strong breeze from the north, carried Lieutenant 
Colonel Sale’s Brigade to the given point of attack, before the other columns 
(notwithstanding every exertion) could possibly reach the opposite shore ; 
Lieutenant Colonel Sale was unfortunately wounded in his boat, but the corps 
of his Brigade having landed, and formed with admirable regularity, under 
the command of Major Frith, of his Majesty’s 38th regiment, rushed on to 
the assault with their usual intrepidity, and were ina short time complete 
masters of a work, which, although certainly not so well chosen in point of 
position as others we have met with, had yet been rendered most formidable by 
labour and art, and, at the same time, such as to afford the enemy a presump- 
tive assurance of security in their possession of it. This is fully evinced by 
the circumstance of the Chiefs, with Memiaboo at their head, (contrary to the 
Burmese custom in all such cases,) having remained within their defences till 
they saw the troops crossing to the assault. 

When Brizadier-General Cotton saw that the works were carried by the 
13th and 38th regiments, he very judiciously ordered the Brigade under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hunter Blair to cut in upon the enemy’s line of retreat, 
which was done accordingly, and with much effect. 

Thus was accomplished, in the course of a few hours from the recommence- 
ment of hostilities, forced upon us by perfidy and duplicity, a chastisement as 
exemplary as it was merited. Their loss in killed and wounded has been 
severe, and the accompanying returns of captured ordnance, ordnance stores, 
arms, and ammunition, will sufficiently demonstrate how seriously they have 
suffered in these particulars ; a species of disaster which their Government 
will doubtless more deeply deplore than the sacrifice of lives, or the shame 
of defeat Specie, to the amount of about thirty thousand rupees, was found 
in Memiaboo’s house, and a very ample magazine of grain, together with 
about seventy horses, have also fallen into our hands. It will prove highly 
gratifying to his Lordship in Council to learn, that advantages so important 
have been secured with so small a numerical loss, as is exhibited by the re- 
turns of killed and wounded : amongst the wounded, I include, with particular 
regret, the names of Lieutenant-Colonel Sale and Major Frith, the latter having 
succeeded to the command of the column on his senior officer being disabled, 
received, at its head, in the moment of success, a spear wound, which I fear 
is of a serious nature. Major Thornhill, of his Majesty’s 13th Light Infantry, 
was the third on whom the accidents of war threw the perilous distinction of 
leading these troops, and he conducted their movements to the close of the 
affair, in a style worthy of his predecessors in command. 

Where zeal displays itself in every rank, as amongst the officers whom I 
have the happiness to command, and all vie with each other in the honourable 
discharge of duty, the task of selecting individual names for the notice of his 
Lordship becomes difficult and embarrassing, and I am compelled to adopt 
the principle of particularizing those alone on whom the heaviest share of 
exertion happened to devolve on this occasion: it fell to the lot of the Ar- 
tillery to occupy this conspicuous station in the events of the day: in behalf, 
therefore, of Lieutenant-Colonel Hopkinson, commanding the whole, and of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Pollock, commanding Bengal Artillery, and Captain 
Lumsden, Bengal Horse Artillery, and Montgomerie, Madras Artillery, com- 
manding the batteries, I have to solicit your recommendation to his Lord- 
ship's favourable attention. The rocket practice, under Lieutenant Blake, of 
the Bergal Horse Artillery, was in every way admirable ; of three hundred 
and four rockets which were projected during the day, five alone failed of 
reaching the spot for which they were destined, and uniformly told in the 
works, or in the ranks of the enemy, with an effect which has clearly estab- 
lished their claim to be considered a most powerful and formidable weapon 
of war. 
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The conduct of his Majesty’s 13th and 38th regiments duriag the advance, 
and their gallantry in the storm, far exceed all that I can write in their praise. 
I sincerely hope that I shall not long be deprived of the services of their two 
brave commanders. 

’ Brigadier-General Cotton’s arrangements for istercepting the retreat of the 
enemy, and the movement of Lieutenant-Colonel Hunter Blair to effect the 
same object, merit my warmest commendations. 

To Captain Chads, of the Royal Navy, and every officer and seaman of his 
Majesty’s ships, and the Honourable Company’s Flotilla, I am deeply in- 
debted, for the able and judicious manner in which the troops were trans- 
ported to points of attack so near to a formidable work which they had to 
assail.—I have the honour to enclose Captain Chads’s report, tagetber with 
his return of killed and wounded. 

Upon this short, but important service, I derived every support from the 
zeal and ability of my Staff, general and personal. 

Lieutenant Wilson, of his Majesty’s 13th Light Infantry, Aid-de-Camp to 
Brigadier-General Cotton, who will have the honour of delivering this des- 
patch, was present during the whole affair, and is well qualified to give any 
further information which may be required by his Lordship on the subject. 


(Signed) A. CampBe.tt, Major-General. 
Head-Quarters, Camp Patanogoh, 
20th January, 1826. 

Boats Captured.—War-boats, 3 gilt, and 15 in good condition; large ac- 
commodation boats, 7 in good condition, and 1 sunk; large store-boats, 33 
in good condition, and 16 sunk; canoes, and boats of various descriptions, 
200 to 300. 

Ordnance and Military Stores Captured.—Brass guns, one 42-pounder, 
one 6 ditto, one 4 ditto, one | ditto, and ten jinjalls ; iron-guns, two44-pounders, 
two 2-ditto, one 34 ditto, three 3 ditto, ten 2 ditto, thirty-one 1 ditto, two 4 
ditto, and eighty jinjalls ; iron-guns, long, seven 12-pounders, ten 9 ditto, and 
two 64 ditto ; iron carronades, one 24-pounder, and one 12ditto ; iron round- 
shot of different sizes, 11,000; ditto ditto for jinjalls, 7000; gunpowder, de- 
stroyed, 20 tons, 1 cwt., and 3qrs., in boxes of 451bs. each ; muskets, 1,700 ; 
musket-balls, 100,000 ; spears, 2000. 

(Signed) H. D. Cuaps, Captain of H. M. S. Alligator, 
in command of the Flotilla. 

By command of the Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council, 

(Signed) G. Swinton, Sec. to Govt. 


As the end and aim of the war (under whatever pretences it may 
be disguised) cannot now be mistaken, we add, as an appropriate con- 
clusion, a notice of the measures adopted towards territorial ag- 
grandisement. A proclamation to this effect has been issued to 
the inhabitants of Tavoy and Mergui, assigning some curious 
reasons for usurping dominion over them, and making the fairest 
possible professions of our gracious disposition to promote their 
happiness, by extending to them the blessings of our paternal rule. 

Inhabitants of Tavoy and Mergui.—The King of Ava, by his unprovoked 
aggressions and extravagant pretensions, having forced the British Govern- 
ment to invade his dominions, one of its first acts was to take possession of 
these provinces. But it is against the King and his arrogant ministers, and 
not against the people of Ava, that the English nation is at war, and in proof 
of this fact, the Right Honourable the Governor-General of British India, has 
resolved upon affording to you, the inhabitants of these provinces, the benefits 
of a civil Government, under the superintendence and direction of the honour. 
able Governor of Prince of Wales’ Island. 
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I hasten then to acquaint you, that I am deputed from Prince of Wales’ 
Island, with instructions to assume charge of these provinces, and to provide 
them with a civil and political administration, on the most liberal and equitable 
principles. 

Inhabitants of Tavoy and Mergui.—Rest assured that your wives and chil- 
dren shall be defended against all foreign and domestic enemies ; that life and 
property shall enjoy liberty and protection, and that your religion shall be 
respected, and your priests and religious edifices secured from every insult 
and injury. Proper measures shall be immediately adopted for administering 
justice to you according to your own established laws, as far as they do not 
militate against the principles of humanity and natural equity. In respect to 
revenue, and all other subjects, your own customs and local usages shall be 
taken into consideration, but the most free and unrestricted internal and 
external commerce will be established and promoted. 

All that is required from you is, to aid me towards giving you peace, order, 
and happiness, by each inhabitant returning to his usual occupation, by your 
respecting and cheerfully obeying all such as may be placed in authority over 
you, and by your discountenancing, and pointing out, wherever necessary, the 
seditious and evil disposed, and the enemies of the British Government. 

Lastly, I wish it to be clearly understood, that access at all hours, and all 
places, will be afforded by me to any, even to the poorest inhabitant, who 
may desire to see me upon his business. 

(Signed) A. D. Mainey. 


True it is, that we do not make war with the people, but with 
their rulers, just as Bonaparte never meant any harm to the Italians 
or Spaniards, or Russians, or English, but only to their arrogant 
and hated governments, in order to afford these unfortunate nations 
the benefit of what he, in the true style of a conqueror, proclaimed 


to be a better system of rule. But the last promise, so fair and 
specious, that the “ poorest inhabitants” shall always have ready 
access to make their complaints known to the person appointed to 
preside over their happiness, will be regarded with indignation and 
scorn by our ancient subjects in British India, who feel the grinding 


” 


operation of that ‘ deaf and inexorable system,” as it has been 
justly designated by Colonel Matthew Stewart, which does not 
permit even their whispers to be heard. 


Mapras. 


It appears by the proceedings of the Supreme Court at this Pre- 
sidency, that a very extensive forgery had been lately committed 
there, by which the Treasury was defrauded to the extent of 
74,000 rupees. The following is the account of it given in the 
Calendar : , 


Lewis Thompson, and Anthony Thompson, of Madras, labourers, charged 
with altering, and causing to be altered, twenty-eight written instruments, for 
securing the payment of money from the Hon. Company’s General Treasury, 
commonly termed Contingent Bills, of the office of the private Secretary to 
the Hon. the Governor of Fort St. George, from the month of December 1822, 
to the month of April 1825, inclusive, after they had been signed by the 
private Secretaries, with intent to defraud the Hon. Company of Merchants 
trading to the East Indies, of the sum of fifty-four thousand nine hundred and 
sixteen Madras rupees, fourteen annas, and six pice. 

Francis Thompson, of Madras, labourer, charged with falsely making and 
forging a written instrument, for securing the payment of money from the 
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Treasury of the Hon. Company, purporting to be a Contingent Bill of the 
office of the private Secretary to the Hon. the Goyernor of Fort St. George, 
and to have been signed by Lieut.-Col. J. Carfrae, the private Secretary, and 
uttering it as a true and valid Contingent Bill, with intent to defraud the Hon. 
Company of Merchants trading to the East Indies of the sum of eleven thou- 
sand and thirty-one Madras rupees, and eight anvas. 

The same—charged with altering a written instrument, for securing the 
payment of money from the Hon. Company‘s Treasury, and commonly 
termed a Contingent Bill, of the office of the private Secretary to the Hon. 
the Governor of Fort St. George, for the month of May 1825, after it had 
been signed by Captain T. Watson, the Aid-de-Camp, and then Acting Pri- 
vate Secretary, with intent to defraud the Hon. Company of Merchants of 
England trading to the East Indies of the sum of eight thousand seven 
hundred and two Madras rupees. 


Bomsay. 

There is no intelligence of any political consequence from this 
quarter of India. The ‘ Madras Courier’ of the 6th of January 
mentions that letters from Colapoor, of very recent date, continue 
to describe the peaceable aspect of affairs. It is said that when 
the force prepared to attack the fort, the Rajah sent out an invita- 
tion to our General and officers to attend his wedding. He also 
offered to submit to all the terms prescribed by the Bombay Go- 
vernment. 

A Bombay contemporary, however, it is added, gives a rather 
different account of matters. He says: 


By ihe latest accounts we have seen from Colepoor, it does not appear 
that any final arrangement had been made, or that our troops would speedily 
return, though nothing hostile had intercepted the friendly intercourse between 
the townspeople and our soldiers, who were encamped within a short distance 
of the Rajah’s palace. 

The town is described as being well built, and situated in a valley be- 
tweea a curved range of hills, which protect it on three sides, and mountains 
at the distance of seven miles. ‘The fort does not appear to be very Strong, 
and depends more on the ditch for its security than any other part of the de- 
fences, which are by no means sufficient to prevent an enemy from marching 
direeily up to the counterscarp. ‘Two forts, which are said to be strong, and 
perhaps are so from situation, stand on the range of mountains which shuts in 
the valley ; but all communication between them and the town might be cut 
off with ease. It was reported that measures were taking to supply the gar- 
rison with provisions, and the removal of valuable property. 


Our readers (says the ‘ Madras Courier’) will be glad to learn 
from the following summary of a contemporary the prosperous con- 
dition of the sister Presidency of Bombay : 


In the beginning of a register of 1826, we beg to remind our readers, that, 
some eight or ten months since, we ventured to progaosticate a rapid im- 
provement in the opulence and importance of this our goodly island: subse- 

uent appearances have amply answered our expectations, and, to the utmost 
that time could permit, has fulfilled the prophecy. The population has in 
creased, as though Cadmus had scattered dragon’s teeth; mercantile houses 
have multiplied ; charities have been founded, and each succeeding day, has 
produced something towards convenience or ornament. The public tanks 
have been enlarged so as to ensure a constant supply of water, the ways into 
the fort have been elegantly lighted, the esplanade has been levelled and 
cleared, roads have been made, and edifices have risen, designed with argh 
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tectural taste, and executed with masonic skill, which perhaps is the strongest 
evidence of a flourishing state. 

It is said that some valuable coal mines have been lately disco- 
vered in Cutch; and it is added, that the Bombay Government has 
determined to work them. Thus there will be a fine depot for 
coals established on the opposite coast, of which steam-vessels will 
no doubt hereafter take advantage. 


Advices from Bombay about the middle of January, state that 
the cholera morbus has appeared in a most virulent form among 
the troops in the neighbourhood of Sholapore, and, at the date of 
the last accounts, still continued its ravages. A Madras Paper says: 

‘We observe that the Government of Bombay has established a school for 
Native doctors, upon a plan similar to that instituted at this Presidency. The 
object is to educate Native doctors for the civil and military branches of the 
service. The class composing it, is to consist of not less than twenty students, 
who are placed under the superintendence of a medical «fficer, under the im- 
mediate control ofthe Board. Mr. Assistant-Surgeon Maclenan has been ap- 
pointed superintendent.’ 

And the ‘ Bombay Courier’ of February the 18th, has the fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

* We understand that the small-pox has been raging in Cutch with unex- 
ampled virulence, and that there had been no less than 700 victims to it in one 
district, in the short period of a month. It is, however, gratifying to learn, 
that the inquiries that have been made clearly establish the fact, that those 
who had undergone vaccination, either entirely escaped the disease, or had it 
in so mild and modified a form, as seldom or never to prove fatal. We trust 
that the Natives of that part of the country, will now become sensible of the 
benefits to be derived from vaccination, and that the strong prejudices which 
have hitherto opposed its general introduction will be removed.’ 

The cholera had also made its appearance in the force encamped 
in the neighbourhood of Bhooj, but, by the last accounts, had 
pearly disappeared, though it still continued to prevail in the sur- 
rounding village. 

TURKEY. 

The important change which has recently taken place in the 
Turkish empire deserves notice in a work which is devoted to the 
consideration of whatever may affect the destinies of the East. As 
the order of janissaries has long proved an insuperable obstacle to 
improvement, their suppression cannot but lead to very important 
results. It was a dead weight by which the Ottoman power had 
been weighed down for many ages, till, from being the terror of 
Europe, it was on the very brink of annihilation. But this ob- 
stacle, if effectually removed, will enable the Turkish rulers to 
enter the race of improvement with European states. Revolution 
is, in fact, the great regenerator of nations. Bodies politic, like 
bodies natural, seem to verge gradually towards the decrepitude 
of old age, till their elements are decomposed, and spring up inte 
life and vigour in a new form. If the reformation begun in Turkey 
receive no check from the admirers of the “‘ wisdom of our ances- 
tors,” civilization and learning will receive a new impulse, Russia 
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will meet with a powerful barrier, which has long been wanting to 
oppose her encroachments within the east of Europe; and our 
Indian possessions, sheltered from any danger in that quarter, may 
again fall into the hands of a new Mohammedan dynasty of con- 
querors, springing up, like a phoenix, from the nearly extinguished 
embers of the Ottomans. For if European tactics be added to the 
spirit of Islamism, and the fierce and warlike tribes of Central Asia 
be poured into Hindoostan, the discipline of British sepoys will 
not prevent it from falling, as it has ever done, a prey to every 
invader. 
SINGAPORE. 


The Penang Gazette of the 31st December, contains an extract 
from the ‘ Singapore Chronicle,’ conveying some intelligence from 
Siam and Java; at the former place, the Government is said to 
have adopted a less vexatious line of policy towards strangers, and 
to have allowed them to transact their commercial affairs without 
the interference of the officers of Government. A war was spoken 
of between Siam and Cochin China. Captain Burney, the Envoy 
to Siam, had not arrived on the 14th of November, the date of 
the accounts received from thence. The news from Java extends 
to the 16th of November, at which time there had been little 
alteration in the state of affairs to the Eastward. At Samarang, the 
strictest discipline and constant guard were still maintained, and 
the inhabitants of Surabaya were kept in continual alarm by the 
vicinity of a powerful Javanese force. It was said that the Dutch 
Government had made proposals of peace to Dispo Nagoro, the 
leader of the Javanese, upon the basis of his being acknowledged 
Sultan of Mataram. Baron Van der Capellen was expected to 
return to Europe, and would be succeeded by General De Kock. 

It is stated, in a Madras paper of February 18th, that accounts 
had been received there, of the loss of the Dutch brig Favourite, 
Captain Goldie, on one of the islands on the west coast of Su- 
matra, the crew and commander with great difficulty saved ; also of 
a Dutch ship, laden with treasure and other articles, on her voyage 
from Batavia to Padang. 

The Malays appear to be dissatisfied with the present Govern 
ment, and are in a state of continual warfare. 


PERSIA. 


Another dreadful earthquake has been experienced at Shirauz, 
of which the following letter communicates the particulars, as given 
in the ‘ Madras Courier’ : 

Busuire, Nov. 10, 1825.—I am sorry to inform you that a shock of earth- 
quake was felt at Shirauz at the end of last month, almost equal to that of last 
year. A great number of buildings have been thrown down, and mueh pro- 
perty destroyed. I am, however, happy to say that few have lost their lives 
on this dreadful occasion. If you should ever revisit Shirauz, the changes 
that these dreadful visitations have made in it, will fill you with grief and 
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asténishment. ‘The tombs of Hafiz and Saadi, the boast and glory of Shiraue, 
are now heaps of ruins. If these great men were now to rise from their 

raves, they would afford ample subject for the employment of their pens in 
the specta:le of the almost entire ruin of that city, whose former magnificence 
they have sung in numbers destined never to be forgotten. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


We have received, through the medium of Indian Papers, some 
interesting particulars regarding the progress of our important de- 
pendency in the southern hemisphere. The writer, remarking on 
the contents of a file of Australasian journals, observes : 


The perusal of these papers is, however, calculated to excite astonishment 
al the proofs afforded in every page of the rapid progress which this infant 
colony, of little more than thirty years old, is making in all the arts and ele- 
ganeies of life. The morality of the goodly inhabitants who “ left their 
country for their country’s good”’ seems also to have undergone a wonderful 
degree of improvement ; and, if we may judge from the police reports and 
proceedings of the courts of justice, crime is as little frequent in that land of 
exile as in much more favoured countries. 

We are sorry, however, to perceive that that bane of Christianity, religious 
dissension, is already spreading its malignant influence over the heterogeneous 
inhabitants of Australia. The Methodist, the Unitarian, the Anabaptist, and 
fifty other sects, must have their separate parties and places of worship. The 
seed of religious dissension, thus early sown, is certainly not the least un- 
promising feature at present exhibited by the colony ; but formed as the com- 
munity has been, out of all sects, all grades, and all descriptions of persons, 
from the highest to the lowest rank in life, it is less a matter of surprise than 
of regret, that religious animesities should prevail. 

We have also been favoured with a copy of ‘‘ Proposals for the foundation 
and support of a Public Free Grammar School in the town of Sydney,”’ by 
** Laurence Hatioran, D.D., Professor of the Classics and of Mathe- 
matics."" The prospectus embraces a very extended scale of education ; and 
one of its most important objects is to provide exhibitions, on the plan of our 
foundation schools at home, for three youths every year, to be sent to the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, with the ultimate object of being or- 
dained for the ministry in their native colony. We most heartily wish suc- 
cess to the undertaking, and we hope Dr. Halloran will yet live to see his 
philanthropic views carried into effect. 

CryLon. 

We have received this day fiom Batticaloa an account of the loss of a brig 
called the Anna, together with the whole of the crew, saving two men who 
were driven on shore at Batticaloa, and gave in the following statement to the 
Collector of that District, viz——That they are natives of Pondicherry, and 
sailors belonging to the late brig Anna ; that about two months ago they shipped 
cocoa nuts and areca nuts from the island of Nicobar for Rangoon. The 
crew consisted of the captain (Brown) and nine others ; that on the first day 
after leaving Nicobar the wind was contrary, but on the second day, about 
half past five o’clock a. m. a strong breeze set in from the north, which made 
the brig labout very much; about four o’clock inthe afternoon of the same 
day they found the vessel sinking, they tried all they could to pump out the 
water and cut away the masts, notwithstanding which the vessel continued 
sinking fast. Captain Brown and the crew launched the small boat and got 
into her; shortly afterwards the vessel went down; they had not time to take 
provisions ; they tried two days to regain the island of Nicobar but failed to 
do so, but reached the island of Andaman, where they landed ; while getting 
some oysters, they saw a number of persons standing at a distance with bows 
and atrows : they immediately commenced shooting at them, many of the crew 
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were wounded ; they immediately made, for their boat, and after being at sea 
forty days without provisions, were drifted on shore in this district. During 
the forty days, the captain and four others died, just as they were driven on 
shore in this district another died, and two others died shortly after landing ; 
they were eight days after landing before they were found, when two persons 
going to fish saw them and took them up to the Headman’s house. 


On their being asked how they subsisted for the forty days, they denied 
having had anything to eat, and stated they drank nothing but salt water. 
Pedro Anthony states, that at one time they had an idea of eating some of 
their dead companions, but states that they did not do so for want of fire to 
cook it, 

The property found on them, consisted of one spear, one long knife, one 
watch, half a compass box, some silver about two rupees weight, a small 
glass, and one kresse.—Ceylon Gazette, Feb. 4. 


INCIDENTS AND EVENTS IN EUROPE CONNECTED WITH THE 
EASTERN WORLD. 


Tue stagnant calm which has succeeded to the turbulence of the 
General Election, still continues: and no public business of im- 
portance has been transacted, either as connected’ with passing 
events, or relating to the future prospects of India. The Mem- 
bers of the Board of Control and the Court of Directors, as well 
as the greater personages of the State, appear all to be indulging 
in the general relaxation which marks the present season of the 
year. The Debate at the India House, of which a condensed 
but faithful account will be prepared for its proper place, is the 
only public event we have to record. We learn, however, that 
some beneficial changes are in contemplation, though no one can 
say when they are to be matured for execution. But it is pleasing 
to be able to announce even thus much: and there is no part of our 
duty that we perform with more cheerfulness, than that of laying 
before our readers new grounds of hope for improvement, in 
whatever quarter they may originate. 

We learn, for instance, that the attention of the Government at 
home has been for some time past directed to the equalization of 
the currency in India: and that with a view to secure even the con- 
currence of the Native princes to this measure, proposals have been 
made to Scindia and other leading chiefs to adopt the same uniform 
weight and standard for the rupee used in their dominions with that 
to be introduced into the British. ‘This will undoubtedly be a 
marked improvement: and we trust the discussion of the subject 
at the public Court of the India House will accelerate the equali- 
zation proposed. 

The irregularity of promotion in the armies of the three presi- 
dencies has aiso been long a subject of complaint, and to remedy 
this it is said to be in contemplation to form a regular scale, by 
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which to adjust the promotion of the three armies, according to 
one uniform rule, to take retrospective effect from the year 1824: 
ameasure that can hardly fail to be popular with all parties. 


The most important of all the intended improvements is, however, 
the great change intended to be effected in the pay of the arinies, 
each branch of the service being now paid in a different coin, and 
at a different rate of value; from which invidious distinction, jea- 
lousies have frequently arisen between the armies of the separate 
presidencies, when their cordial unanimity was of the highest pos- 
sible advantage. It is confidently said, that this subject having 
been very pointedly brought to the notice of the Directors by 
Colonel Munro, the late Resident at Travancore, is now under 
deliberation: and we venture to affirm that, if carried, it will not 
fail to he the most popular measure that has for a long time 
emanated from the Court. With all the unjust attempts that have 
been lately made to reduce the allowances of the army, no branch 
of which can be considered at present too highly paid, there is yet 
a sufficient sense of the importance of their fidelity remaining in 
the minds of the Directors, to prevent their going farther in the 
way of reduction. It is therefore not probable that the Bengal 
allowances will be brought down to the level of those at Madras 
and Bombay, but that these two will raised to the level of those at 
Bengal ; a change which we are persuaded would be as gratifying 
to the officers at that presidency itself, as to those of the subordinate 
ones, who would be the immediate sharers of the advance. The 
duties of each army, their qualifications, and the services performed 
by them at different periods and in different situations, are so much 
on a footing of equality, that their remuneration should be on a 
corresponding scale ; and the small additional expenditure neces- 
sary to secure this uniformity, would be most judiciously laid out 
in purchasing an annihilation of the envious and unpleasant feel- 
ings which will always be excited, as long as the present invidious 
system of inequality exists. 


Respecting the East India Direction, we do not hear of any imme- 
diate changes of importance. We are not able to speak of Mr. Bebb’s 
relinquishment of his annual patronage, nor of any other ex- 
traordinary act of virtue or self-denial in his colleagues. This 
clinging to the emoluments of office, (for so this patronage must be 
cousidered,) long after age and indisposition for business have dis- 
qualified them for the active discharge of their duties, is one point 
at least in which the members of the Direction most strongly re- 
semble each other. This trait of family likeness is so strong, that 
it coramunicates itself to the adopted as well as to the natural-born 
children of the system ; and were it marked on their countenances, 
as strongly as it is on their characters, would give them as peculiar 
and distinct a physiognomy as that of their neighbours in St. Mary 
Axe, or Bartholomew-lane. 
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There have been a more than usual number of publications on 
Indian subjects during the present season. Sir John Malcolm’s 
book and Captain Grant Duff’s we mentioned in our last ; and we 
shall give some account of both in a future number. The ‘ Letter 
of a Civil Servant’ is reviewed in our present. A valuable little 
pamphlet, entitled ‘ A Review of the Code of Bengal Regulations,’ 
will be noticed in our next ; as well as Mr. Auber’s ‘ Analysis of the 
Constitution of the East India Company,’ of which a short, and we 
believe, an impartial notice, has been transcribed from the ‘ Globe’ 
in another page. We are glad to see these increasing indications of 
the growing importance of East Indian topics ; and we trust that 
every succeeding year will more and more arouse the attention of the 
country at large to a subject in which the nation will find, ere long, 
that they have a much deeper interest than they hitherto have been 
accustomed to consider. 





P. S—Since these pages were written for the press, an announce- 
ment has been made of the arrival of an overland despatch from 
India, bringing letters from Bengal to the 8th of March. It is 
added, that the only news they bring is of a commercial nature ; 
but it is rarely the case that overland despatches are sent by pri- 
vate individuals. It is more frequently the act of the Government, 
when it desires to transmit intelligence of political importance 
with speed; and mercantile houses then avail themselves of the 
opportunity of sending short mercantile letters, (each cover being 
restricted to an exceedingly small size and weight,) for which they 
pay a large postage. Although it may be perfectly true, therefore, 
that only commercial intelligence has transpired, there can be 
little doubt but that political intelligence has also reached the 
Court of Directors, which, if favourable, will be certain of being 
communicated to the world without a moment’s delay. It is said, 
that two houses of business in Calcutta have failed; but no more 
is publicly communicated of this, than that they are not leading 
establishments in that city. 





We have since learnt that the overland despatch is from Bombay, 
from which place it brings letters to the 8th of March. It was 
sent off by the Mission from that Presidency to the Court of Persia, 
at the head of which is Major Macdonald Kinnier, of the Madras 
army, author of the ‘ Geographical Memoir of the Persian Empire,’ 
whose appointment to that post we mentioned some time since. 
These letters communicate the death of one of the most worthy as 
well as most intelligent of the Parsee merchants of Bombay, Hor- 
majee Bomanjee ; whose family have been as distinguished for their 
talents and integrity, as for their great wealth and personal influence 
in that settlement, where the loss of one its principal members 
will be deeply felt and regretted. 











LAW REPORT.—COURI OF KING’S BENCH. 
BUCKINGHAM ¥. W, J. BANKES. 


Mr. Hits moved, on the part of the plaintiff, for a postponement of the trial 
in this cause uatil the next sittings, on the ground that the original letter of 
the defendant, in which is contained the alleged libel on the plaintiff for which 
this action was brought, had been sent out to India, in the month of August 
last, with a Commission issued from the Court of King’s Bench, for the pur- 

se of examining Mr. H. W. Hobhouse, then supposed to be in Calcutta, as 
to the fact of the publication of the alleged libel, which commission had not 
yet been returned; and also, on the ground that Dr. Benjamin Babington, a 
wiOst material witness for the plaintiff, who was now on the Continent, and 
had been originally expected to return within the present month of June, was 
hot, as the plaintiff had learnt within the last few days only, now expected to 
arrive until the end of the next month. 

Mr. Gurney, on the part of the defendant, argued in objection to the post- 
ponement applied for, that the defendant had for a long time retained in this 
country two foreign witnesses, one from Egypt and the other from Italy, at a 
great expense, which witnesses were to prove the truth of the justification 
pleaded ; and his client, Mr. Bankes, having no control over these witnesses, 
he was not certain that they could be prevailed on to remain in England until 
the sittings in October. : 

Mr. Hitt stated, in reply, that the expenses of the witnesses in question 
had been already paid, up to a certain period, by his client ; and a further en- 
gagement entered into on his part, in compliance with an order of Court, to 
defray all the expenses from that period till the return of the Commission 
from India: so that such expense could not be urged as an objection; but 
further, that the retention of these witnesses in England at all would be unne- 
cessary, if the defendant, Mr. Bankes, would only admit an attested copy of 
the letter containing the alleged libel, in lieu of the original, which had not 
yet been returned from India. If he would do this, his client was willing to 
go immediately to trial on the merits of the ease; for the witness, Mr. Hob- 
house; for whose evidence the Commission had been sent out to India, having 
left that country before the Commission reached it, had recently arrived in 
England, and was prepared to give his evidence on the question of publication. 

The Lorp Cuier Justice could not ask the defendant to admit such copy 
in lieu of the original. 

Mr. Hitt observed, that Mr. Bankes might the more readily allow the at- 
tested copy to be given in in evidence, inasmuch as he had admitted the 
original to be in his own handwriting ; so that the only question that re- 
mained was as to the fact of its publication, which his client, Mr. Bucking- 
ham, was now for the first time ina condition to prove, by the arrival of Mr. 
Hobhouse in England. 

Mr. Gurney stated, that the postponement would be attended with further 
expenses, and that, the witnesses of his client would most probably leave 
England ; so that the plaintiff would be required to pay all their expenses up 
to the present period, by paying the money down; and if they insisted on going 
away, they must be examined on interrogatories. 

Mr. Hitt replied, that his objection to. paying the money down for the 
expenses up to the .present time, arose from a conviction, that. when the 
foreign witnesses were called on to give their evidence, it would be found 
the none which could bear out the allegation made ; and that therefore 
such payments would perhaps induce them at:once to depart. 

Mr. Gurney said he entertained a very different opinion. 
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The Lorp Cuter Justice observed, that as he would not touch the merits 
of the case, so neither would he alter any thing by-gone. The order of 
Court for the plaintiff’s undertaking to pay the expenses of thé past, should 
remain untouched, but for the future expenses of the foreign witnesses, from 
the period of the present application for postponement up to the day of trial, 
the plaintiff should pay the money down. 

Mr. Hitz said, that he would infinitely prefer the payment of the sum re- 
quired for retaining the witnesses in England, and having their viva voce 
evidence in open court, to permitting them to depart, on being ‘examined on 
interrogatories. That rather than consent to this, he would, provided Mr. 
Bankes would admit the attested copy of the letter in his own handwriting, 
be prepared to go to trial at once, notwithstanding the absence of Dr. 
Babington, the most important witness on his client’s behalf. 

The Lorp Cuier Justice said, that this being an application to his dis- 
cretion, in which the plaintiff moved to postpone the trial on the ground of a 
certain commission issued from the Court not having yet been returned from 
India, he thought it right, in the exercise of that discretion, to state that the 
only conditions on which he could accede to this application would be, that 
the plaintiff should pay immediately to defendant the sum necessary to defray 
the further expenses of defendant’s witnesses till the next sittings. And 
that if the defendant could not prevail on the witnesses in question to remain 
in England till the trial came on, he should be at liberty to examine them on 
interrogatories, refunding, in that case, the expenses paid on account of theis 
detention. 

Mr. Hit, on the part of the plaintiff, asked leave to reserve the considera- 
tion of these conditions until to-morrow ; to which the Lord Chief Justice 
readily assented. 

These conditions were finally acceded to.—Globe, June 1826. 





CONSTITUTION OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


‘ An Analysis of the Constitution of the East India Company, and of the 
Laws passed by Parliament for the Government of their Affairs,’ by Peter 
Auber, Esq., Assistant-Secretary to the Court of Directors, has just been pub- 
lished. A work of this kind has long been wanted, to afford a clear and 
authentic view of the machinery of a Government which, though not in name 
independent, exercises a more powerful influence, and upon a greater popula- 
tion, than a dozen or two independent potentates taken together. This task 
Mr. Auber, as well from his official situation as his knowledge, has been 
enabled to perform ‘in a most satisfactory manner; and he has produced a 
book, which is not only most uséful to all persons connected with India, but 
indispensable to any Englishman who wishes to obtain a complete view of 
the constitution of the British empire. The work contains a-clear view of the 
conditions on which the privileges and possessions of the Company are held, 
and generally of the laws enacted for its guidance by the supreme legislative 
power, (which before could only be collected by a laborious search into the 
statutes, ) and also all the material regulations which the Company, in the ex- 
ercise of its own authority, has established for the management of its affairs, 
which were still more difficult of access to an ordinary inquirer. The infor- 
mation is collected under heads in an alphabetical order, for facility of refe- 
rence, prefaced by an historical account of a sketch of the rise and progress 
of the British power in India. Mr. Auber’s station may be supposed to give 
him a leaning in favour of the acts of the Company; but his business has 
happily been to collect facts, rather than to express opinions, and he has rarély 
deviated from it. There is one’ fault which Mr. Auber’s book possesses in 
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common with most other English works of compilation and abridgment. Books 
of this kind not only should contain all they profess to have, but they should 
contain nothing more ; the introduction of irrelevant or unnecessary matter 
swells their bulk, even where it is not intended as a cover for their defects. 
We object, therefore, to the introduction of the account of English coinage, 
and of the origin of banking, apropos of the articles in which very valuable 
information is given respecting the mints and banks of India. We should 
suggest also, that instead of the history of the rise and progress of the British 
power in India, a mere chronological statement of the acquisitions of the Com- 
pany should be given, with an account of the population and revenues of the 
several districts ; for the *‘ Analysis’ cannot supersede histories of British 
India, though it may explain and elucidate them. 


The history of the proceedings in Parliament, and particularly on the India 
bills of Pitt and Fox, we should, however, be loth to dispense with, not merely 
on account of its intrinsic value, but because it explains the views and objects 
of the existing legislative enactments. To make up for any curtailments, Mr. 
Auber, we think, should supply, in his next edition, an enumeration also of 
the dependent powers, and of the conditions by which they are subjected more 
or less completely to the Company’s authority, as the management of these 
states forms an important part of the Government of India, and one which is 
little understood. 

As Mr. Auber’s book must be a standard book of reference, and must be 
reprinted, we hope these suggestions may tend to render it more valuable than 
it is at present.—Globe. 





SELECTIONS FROM INDIAN PAPERS. 


Ir was one of the prominent features of our original plan to in- 
clude in every Number of our work, a variety of Selections from the 
Indian Journals that reached us from each of the Presidencies, as 
the English reader but rarely has access to these journals them- 
selves, and it is, therefore, only by transplanting their contents into 
other pages that they can at all become known in this country. 
This intention has been occasionally carried into practice, and oc- 
casionally interrupted by a pressure of other claims on our space. 
Whenever it has been practicable, however, we have never failed 
to resume it, from a conviction of its utility. It should be borne 
in mind, that we have two large classes of readers, the wishes and 
interests of which are so different, that it is a matter of extreme 
difficulty to steer steadily between them without offending either 
one or both. ‘The original articles and selections which are most 
eagerly read in England, are those which excite the least interest 
in India, being principally drawn from that source ; and those 
which we have reason to believe are read with the greatest avidity 
in India, are comparatively disregarded here. The union is a 
matter of difficulty, but we shall endeavour, as far as may be prac- 
ticable, to meet the views of both classes. A portion of the ex- 
tracts will be found incorporated with our comments on the latest 
intelligence from the East. The following, being of greater length 
and on specific subjects, we have thought it best to place them under 
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their respective heads, as they appear in the papers named ; and 
from the whole, a fair and impartial judgment may be formed of 
the prevailing topics of discussion in those distant quarters. 


SPECULATIONS ON THe FALL oF BuurrTpoor.* 


The successful assault of Bhurtpoor, and the unconditional surrender of the 
citadel, have put an end to all the stories of interior defences, unknown re- 
sources, and wet ditches that would float a seventy-four, which have been so 
currently circulated for the last fortnight, and the enterprise has terminated 
in a manner equally creditable to the commander-in-chief and his army, and 
proving that, distinguished officer to be much more careful of the lives of his 
soldiers than of his own. If the enemy showed not much skill or vigour in 
stopping the approaches of our force, they seem to have resisted at the last 
awful moment, with a degree of courage which might have rendered victory 
doubtful to less numerous or less determined assailants. The public ought, 
therefore, to appreciate rightly the conduct of Lord Combermere, in sacrificing 
the eclat that would have been derived from a successful coup de main to the 
laudable desire of sparing the valuable lives intrusted to his command; a 
humane consideration too often lost sight of by commanders, and the neglect 
of which is perhaps the greatest blot in the fame of Napoleon. The result of 
this siege leaves little room for regret that it was not undertaken by Sir David 
Ochterlony. We have seen that this fortress, which acquired so unfortunate 
a celebrity from our former failures, has been able to stand three weeks against 
all the efforts of the most formidable army which perhaps ever took the field 
in the interior of this country,—an army in which the European troops alone 
outnumber Sir David’s whole force. And though everything might have been 
hoped from the skill and experience of that veteran officer, the advantage 
which he expected to obtain from the comparatively unprepared state of the 
enemy, would surely have been more than counterbalanced by his inferiority 
in numbers, especially in cavalry and artillery. Attacks by main force could 
only have supplied the place of the latter arm, similar to those which led to 
the defeat of Lord Lake’s attempt, and which must always be highly danger- 
ous when undertaken against a brave and cautious enemy. ‘The season of the 
year tuo, at which the attack would have commenced, must have been highly 
unfavourable to the health of European troops, and rendered the success of a 
protracted siege highly problematical. When we consider the probable con- 
sequences of a failure, and compare them with the imposing situation in which 
the present complete success has placed our arms in Upper India, we may 
certainly be satisfied that the attempt was delayed till a force could he col- 
lected which, as far as human means are concerned, rendered-a failure impos- 
sible. The ratification of the Ava treaty may be very shortly expected; and 
we shall then have to congratulate our readers on the event of a complete 
peace in India, honourable to our arms, and, as we have every reason to ex- 
pect, highly favourable to our permanent prosperity.—Hurkarw. 


Now that Bhurtpoor is fallen, and that we have nothing new from Ava to 
communicate, we are deprived for the present of the means of giving interest 
to the Editorial column. 

The former event is one which furnishes ground for congratulation, not 
merely because it has asserted successfully the cause of an injured orphan, 
the son of our ally, against the formidable schemes and violence of an usurper ; 
but because it is a triumphant proof to the factious chiefs upon our frontiers— 
to the open concealed enemies of our supremacy, that nothing can resist 
British power and bravery, when their energies are anxiously made to bear 
upon any point, however strong or impregnable it may be in the opinion of 
Native partisans. 





* From the ‘ India Gazette.’ 
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kt is certain that our repulse at Bhurtpoor in Lord Lake's time, gave rise to 
an Mige, s70008 the Natives, that we could under no circumstances take it. 
The ance aud insolence to which this gave rise in Bhurtpoor and some 
adjacent states, amounted to the highest pitch. A Evrepean could’not travel 
through the Bhurtpoor territories without being insulted ; and such of the 
Honourable. Company's servants as came. in contact. with the Bhurtpooreans, 
were sure of being taunted in a manner extremely galling to the feelings of 
a British seldier, Even Sir David Ochterlony himself, we have heard, Was 
sometimes exposed to such, and constrained to atfect an unconsciousness of 
what no man was,better able to castigate than himself, ‘hail the adventure 
been: destined for him. The unfortunate attempt of Lord Lake was not only 
ever proudly referred ‘to by the Bhurtpooreans, but always forced mast offen- 
sively upon the recollection of all British officers passing through the coun- 
try. A friend of ours, who has occasionally favoured the. Gazette with 
valuable contributions, thus describes some manifestations of the spirit al- 
luded' to, ina letter published:some two years ago, but sufficiently interesting 
as respects the present juneture, to be quoted here :—‘ Bhur'ooor, I must 
beg to.call to your recollection, is a word, whose very mention acts as a 
talisman in every soldier’s heart. With it are connected feelings and recol- 
lections only bearable because they lead to the hope, nay, the conviction, 
that the time must come, and shortly too, tis to be hoped.’ ud ? 4 


Here we had been under the necessity of keeping back a portion of our 
frienu’s letter, in consequence of his giving, expressions to sentiments in which 
no British heart could do éfherwise than concur, but which were inexpedient, 
inasmuch as they militated against the press regulations, and the professed 
friendly footing upon which the Bhurtpoor Rajah then was with us. 

Our friend, accompanied by another gentleman, entered a garden and 
temple adjoining, erected, as he says, by the Ranee of Bhurtpoor. On the 
lta it appears, there were mythological and other paintings, which were 
pointed out to them. 


‘ So far, so good, we began to have a good opinion of the Bhurtpooreans, 
and really felt the civility of our guide ; so much so, indeed, that we were 
regretting the foolish custom of not carrying purses in India, and forming pro- 
jects for remunerating him in some way or other. However, te. continue my 
narration, the figures on the second face were on quite a different subject ; at 
the:commencement was the battle of Bhurtpoor, whieh, I cam assure you, is 
not forgotten in those parts, but, on the contrary, nolens volens, thrown.in our 
teeth as often as possible. The Europeans are represented advancing: most 
gallantly to the attack ; in one hand, ‘their swords waving im the air; in the 
other, a bottle, at which they ever and anon took huge potations, (or at least 
are supposed to do so,) doubtless with the very provident intention of keeping 
up, or wetting their courage. The Bhurtpoor artillery appeared blazing nobly, 
and: Europern heads were to be seen flying in every direction, but still the 
arm and brandy-bottle remained, and even the headless trunk strove to imbibe 
some of the precious liquor, the eau medicinale, the balsam of life. It was a 
grand sight : Lord Lik Sahob, and General Marshall Sahob, were there in all 

ir glory, and were frequently pointed out to us by our intelligent guide in 
the true -‘ walk in gemmen and ladies’’ style. 

‘ The battle was, of-course, followed up by the defeat, and sure no Welsh 

oats could have scampered away, in half the style our troops did, with Lord 
fix and General Marshall Sahobs still at their head. We laughed heartily, 
and could not conceal our amusement at this unique scene; it certainly de- 
lighted us highly : but, notwithstanding our excessive good humour, evinced 
by repeated bursts of laughter, I could not help observing, that a degree of 
anxiety was apparent on the countenance of our guide, who evidently as we 
proceeded showed an inclination to yield his precedence in the line of mareh, 
till gradually he dropt quite astern. The cause was soon apparent, he had 
been too prolix in his explanation of the remainder, and had according} 
felt the weight of some styrdy Englishman’s arm, that was evident. pred 
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ingly, as we left the *‘ battle*’ behind, and came towards the close of the 
‘* retreat,’’ (or defeat if you will,) a great portion of his former garrulity had 
left him, and by degrees he became totally silent. T’o account for this abrupt 
change, I must continue my uarrative. Rejoicings of all sorts, with a grand 
display of fire-works, naturally followed such a glorious victory, and to make 
it more striking, the presence of the Rajah was indispensable ; accordingly, 
the worthy and magnanimous Prince makes his appearance in his palankeen, 
borne by Europeans, and what is more, (I blush to think the dog should live, ) 
by European officers ; and what is more still, an attempt at a representation 
of aiglettes made them appear very much like general officers,—indeed, we fan- 
cied that the bangywalas behind looked much like the very Lord Lik and 
General-Marshall Sahibs, who had already cut so conspicuous a figure. The 
sight acted upon us as if by magic; purses and remuneration flew into bound 

less air, and swords, daggers, and pistols, took their places in our imaginations ; 
our fists insensibly closed: as for our guide, there was little fear for him, the 
fellow, I am sure, placed great dependence on his swiftness of foot, like the 
** Podas okos Akilles,’’ or he would scarcely have remained so long; as it 
was, he took up a most masterly position for a precipitate retreat, but, as he 
was silent, we did not consider ourselves called on to become active avengers 
of the insult, and the unfortunate fellow continued with us unharmed, but 
without the slightest chance of reward; and yet, after all, what harm had he 
done?’ 

Should any friend fall in with the above representation, if it still exists upon 
the walls of the Ranee’s temple, we wish he would copy it. A series of cuts 
from the ‘- Battle and retreat of Lord Lik and General-Marshall Sahibs’’ would 
be as interesting as Gilray’s Caricatures. Like them, they would, in their 
way, evince the political feelings of the people no less than the artist. The 
satirical hit at the brandy-bottle is not without humour. Can it be said, as 
affects European soldiers too generally in this country, that it is undeserved ? 


It was not alone by the Bhurtpooreans that the conviction of the impregna- 


bility of Bhurtpoor was held ; it extended far and wide, and was even in Cal- 
cutta so rooted in the minds of some of its Native inhabitants, as to render 


them quite incredulous at first to the report of its fall. It formed « kind of 
point d’appui, for the hopes of all who were hostile to the British rule. The 
talisman is now broken ; and it is to be hoped, that those agitators who looked 
forward to the prospect of war with secret exultation, will now see the neces- 
sity of endeavouring, by future good conduct, to make up for their late demon- 
strations of hostility. We particularly allude to the Chiefs of Deeg, Alwar: 
&c. To the Bengal army, the late glorious events at Bhurtpoor give, we miay 
presuine, unmitigated satisfaction, since the insults of the past have been sig 
nally chastised, and the boast of an arrogant faction humbled by a splendid 
victory. 

Reports state that Herbert and his companions had been taken prisoners by 
the Bhurtpooreans, and coerced to do duty in the garrison. We heartily wish; 
for the honour of human nature 2nd British character, no less than from a 
feeling of humanity towards themselves, that this may be proved to be true. 
Even if Herbert can prove that he was but a reluctant and passive agent, we 
cannot help thinking that he need not have aimed the guns, so very accu- 
rately as it is said he did, especially that one which bore on the Commander- 
in-Chief’s post, and which was, we understand, very near depriving the British 
army before Bhurtpoor of its illustrious head. 

| eel 
Dr. Tytier’s Appress To THE Court or INquiRY AT ARRACAN,* 
Arracan, 6th August, 1825, 


GENTLEMEN,—Warriors, conquerors of Arracan, in this city, the recent scene 
of your spledid victory, and lately an important portion of the dominions of 
that presumptuous enemy, whose audacity menaced the existence of the Bri- 





* From the ‘ Bengal [lurkaru’ of Nov. 30, 1825. 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 10. 2B 
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tish empire of India, and has been wrested from his grasp by means of your 
prowess, which has crumbled the haughty foe into the dust, through a strange 
concatenation of eventful circumstances, I have the honour of addressing you. 


I congratulate the south-eastern division of the army, the army of India, and 
the British interests in general, on the arrival of this auspicious day. For the 
moment seems to have at length approached, when the sufferings of our brave 
comrades are, through your exertions, about to be remedied; and above all, 
I congratulate this army in consequence of its being enabled to claim. for. its 
head a commander, not less distinguished for his valour and prudence in the 
field of battle, than his parental care evinced for ensuring the safety and wel- 
fare of the troops who have the felicity to be placed under his command. To 
me, it is quite evident, that whatever may be the opinion of others, by Gene- 
ral Morrison, at least, the complaints urged by me in the letter addressed to 
the superintending surgeon can neither be esteemed groundless, vexatious, 
nor unjust. Because, were the reverse the fact, is it conceivable, that distin- 
guished commander would, with the alacrity which has followed the transmis- 
sion of that letter, have so quickly summoned this court, and have directed it 
to be composed of such exalted officers as those in whose presence I have the 
honour to stand? Your elevated rank in the army, your known experience, 

our invincible valour, exhibited as leaders of the brave men who boast of 

aving been partakers with you in those brilliant fields, and which the enemies 
of your country have experienced to their utter discomfiture and ruin ; in a word, 
your fine feelings as soldiers afford me a sure and imperishable pledge, you 
will never allow this inquiry to pass over lightly, nor cause the circumstances, 
about to be disclosed for your information, to be viewed in any other light 
than momentous matters of the most grave and serious import, affecting the 
safety of the whole of this army, and with it that of the entire forces of India, 
and, I might add, of Britain in every corner of the world. For it is not alone in 
Asia in which those calamitous occurrences have taken place ; in Europe, 
I need but mention the name of Walcheren, to recal to your recollection a 
vivid picture of the horrors to which in that quarter British soldiers were ex 
posed. Lamentable period! When Napoleon was heard shouting in exulta- 
tion, ‘‘ It is well, let them perish ’’! and proceeded in rapture, excited by the 
devouring progress of the fatal pestilence amongst our troops, to the triumph 
of Wagram and conquest of Vienna; and, I regret to say, the heart-rending 
task has devolved on me to record in th’'s address, that similar scenes, whose 
sickening details are almost too horrific to bear enumeration, are now passing 
under our notice in Arracan. 

But it is not with speculative opinions, regarding the origin of fevers, with 
which I mean to trouble this court. Whether the cause of those maladies 
is to be ascribed to effluvia emitted from marshes, or whether they proceed 
from any other source ; it will be by no one denied, that diseases of this de- 
structive nature must be greatly aggravated, when, as will be proved to your 
conviction by means of witnesses, patients, unfortunately subjected to their 
attacks, are in heaps crowded into narrow wards ; are there seen lying on the 
floor in a state of disgusting filth; their clothes for days unwashed, defiled 
for hours and hours with their own evacuations ; the atmosphere polluted by 
means of absence of circulation of pure air ; and compelled, for want of room, 
to breathe into each other’s faces, while the rain pours in quantities upon their 
emaciated and suffering bodies; when they are imperfectly clad, and insuf- 
ficiently supplied with food, itcannot, I affirm, be deemed surprising, that those 
maladies, in such a situation, should be increased to their utmost, and that 
disease, comprising pestilence of the most fearful nature, should be here raging, 
arrayed in all the horrors of devastation, and should be found thinning the 
ranks of our brave companions, whom we have the mortification to perceive 
falling man by man, till I might almost with justice assert, the whole army 
appears on the brink of annihilation. ‘ 

In short, when trash, of the description now exhibited for your inspection, 
is afforded to the soldiers, under pretence of its being nutritious and wholesome 
food, is it astonishing incurable bowel-complaints, attended with fever and in- 
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flammation, and terminating in gangrene, should prevail ? And that monstrous 
reptiles of this kind, engendered in such masses of filth and corruption, col- 
lected within the human bowels, should be observed crawling from the mouths 
of the sick ? 

It may be necessary to explain in few words, that the circumstances leading 
to the present inquiry have been purely accidental, and originated in the 
easual incident of my having, a few evenings ago, written a note to Mr. Grant 
regarding the state of the Hospital, to which he verbally replied next moru- 
ing,—that any suggestion, submitted in any way by me, would be duly at- 
tended to; and in consequence of this, a letter, written in a familiar style, of 
which the accompanying (No. 1.) is a copy, was addressed to that gentleman 
by me; the subject of which I was afterwards desired to communicate with 
him publicly or not at all. The consequence has been the presen’ inquiry, 
which will, I entertain not the smallest doubt, be attended with most beneficial 
results to the interests of the British nation, inasmuch as the interests of the 
nation, and the safety of its armies, are inseparably blended. 

Lastly, I beg to submit the accompanying letters, which will prove the de- 
gree of attention bestowed on complaints regarding the Hospital, when ad- 
dressed to the quarter whence those complaints originate. For not only do 
the commissariat in this instance sit as judges in their own cause, butcondemn 
the complainant, and warn him of consequences about to attend his repetition 
of groundless and vexatious reports. 

The whole of those circumstances have at length, by orders of the Brigadier- 
General, been placed in your hands. To more able, upright, and disinterested 
gentlemen, I am fully aware the present investigation, so important in all its 
relations, could not have been confided. The eyes of this army are at presen: 
turned to your proceedings ; this will be shortly followed by an intense interest, 
inevitably called forth by your report, excited in the illustrious Government 
of British India ; and nothing, therefore, remains farther for me in this address, 
than devoutly imploring the Almighty’s assistance to your labours, and pray- 
ing God that he will prosper your counsels, and in his beneficent providence, 
bring the matter, thus solemnly reposed in your hands, to that felicitous con- 
clusion, which, although it canot recal what is past, may still make ample 
amends by providing against the recurrence of similar evils for the future. 

R. Tytier. 


INTRODUCTION OF STEAM NAVIGATION INTO THE EasTERN SEAS. 


We are indebted to the ‘ Singapore Chronicle’ for the following interesting 
Article respecting Steam Navigation in the Straits of Malacca.—The reader 
will see that at this infantine Colony a Society has already been formed for 
establishing this admirable project, and that it has been resolved to procure 
a small packet of 250 or 300 tons from England immediately, with the view 
of communicating with Rhio, Minto, and Batavia to the eastward ; Malacea, 
Penang, and Calcutta to the northward, and ultimately to include Madras 
and the Coast. 

Our Contemporary of the East introduces the subject thus : 

Since the commencement of this Journal, we have frequently adverted to 
the peculiar fitness of the Straits of Malacca and the neighbouring narrow 
seas, lying between Singapore and Java, for steam navigation, and we have 
now sincere pleasure in announcing to our readers a speedy prospect of see- 
ing it established. The object had been for some time in the contemplation 
of some of the most enterprising of the merchants of the place, when the 
scheme was matured by the arrival of Mr. Morris, the respectable and intelli- 
gent individual under whose care and superintendence a steam vessel was 
lately constructed in England for the Batavian Government, to cruize against 
the pirates on the coast of Java, this being determined upon after the total 
failure of a thousand other projects equally expensive and ineffectual, as the 
only feasible means of extirpating those marauders. A meeting of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of Singapore, both European and Native, took place on the 
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3d inst., when the establishment of a steam boat to sail between Batavia and 
Penang, and occasionally Calcutta, was unanimously agreed upon, and the re- 
solutions given below entered into. 

We shall take this opportunity of throwing out a few hints concerning the 
most eligible and profitable objects on which such a vessel may be employed. 
The most constant scene of occupation for her, will be from Rhio to Penang, 
embracing those ports with Singapore and Malacca. Perak and Salengore 
might occasionally be touched at for tin. From November to March, the 
passage to Calcutta will be safe and easy, and even Mergui, ‘Tavoy, Martaban, 
Rangoon, and Cheduba, may occasionally be included, or even indeed Madras. 
During this season, the stormy monsoon prevails on the coast of Java. From 
April to October, when the Bay of Bengal is dangerous, serene weather pre- 
vails with extraordinary uniformity in the Java seas. The voyage to Cal- 
cutta being now therefore omitted, that to Java will be prosecuted. This will 
embrace the Dutch ports of Rhio, Palembuag, Banca, and Batavia. 


From the extraordinary facility which supplies of wood for fuel may be 
ebtained in the whole course of the voyage, it may be presumed, that the 
steam vessel, which is said will be of 220 tons burthen, will carry a very con- 
siderable cargo in valuable articles. From Calcutta and Madras, she will 
convey the most valuable description of piece goods, but, above all, opium, as 
her voyage will fall exactly in with the season of the periodical sales. From 
Batavia, she will convey spices and tin, and from the ports in the Straits to 
one another, or Calcutta, gold-dust, silver bullion, tin, birds, nets, and tor- 
toiseshell, &c. 

Passengers will probably afford a still more profitable source of employ- 
ment than goods. The average passage from the town ef Calcutta to Singa- 


pore, touching at no intermediate port, is at present not less than five weeks. 
The same passage will be performed by steam in ten days, and even touching 


at all intermediate ports, in fifteen. A good cabin-passage at present is seldom 
to be had under 400 dollars. Passengers would certainly be profitable to a 
steam-boat at even halfthis amount. In regard to Native passengers, a steam- 
boat will find ample employment. A few obvious sources may be pointed 
out. From fifty to sixty square rigged-vessels come annually from the Coro- 
mandel coast to Penang, but at present dare come no further for fear of the 
pirates and the sands of the Straits. Their passengers find their way east- 
ward as they can, at a heavy expense and delay with their goods. These 
would be cheaply and speedily conveyed by a steam vessel, and we believe 
amount yearly to several thousands. The Malayan pilgrims proceeding to 
Mecca, will also be accommodated. These now assemble at Batavia and Sin- 
gapore, and meet at Penang to the yearly number of 900. From Batavia to 
Singapore, their passage money at present is eight dollars a head, and from 
the former place to Penang, fourteen dollars. Independent of the Chinese 
traders, who are perpetually moving from one settlement to another, there 
arrive annually by the junks or European shipping, certainly not less than 
6000 emigrants at Batavia, Rhio, Singapore, and Penang. The greater num- 
ber of these are almost immediately dispersed, and will afford certain employ- 
ment for a steam-boat. Of about 3500 which arrived at this place last year, 
not 1500 have taken up their residence, the rest having preceeded to Rhio, 
Malacca, Penang, and the Malayan ports. 

We shall shortly advert to the advantages which both the British and 
Dutch Government must derive from steam navigation. The steam vessels will 
be armed, and the appearance of an opponent that can neither be contended 
against nor evaded, without any exaggeration, do more for the extirpation of 

iracy than the whole British navy put together, were it to attempt this ob- 
ject. We already fancy we see the dismay and consternation of a fleet of 
these vagabonds, when they see the tall dark column of smoke advancing at 
eight knots an hour against the monsoon in pursuit, and hear the portentous 
plashing of the paddies!! Ina political view, what advantages will not ac- 
erue to the Government from the certainty and the celerity of the communica- 
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tion which will thus be established? The mail may be conveyed from Singa- 
pore to Calcutta in fifteen days, and every British possession from thence to 
Calcutta, will, as it were, be brought more immediately under the eyes of the 
ruling authority. We have little doubt but the Government would be dis- 
posed to make a liberal allowance for the conveyance of the public mail, in 
return for an arrangement that promised to secure to it such advantages. It 
is scarcely necessary to remark upon the benefits which may be drawn from 
steam navigation in the conveyance of troops to the Eastern settlements. ‘The 
present garrisons of Penang, Malacca and Singapore, may be said to amount, 
including followers, to 2500, relieved once in two years, and brought down at 
an expense, very moderately estimated at fifty-five rupees a man, of 275,000 
rupees. By a steam vessel these might be embarked at once at Barrackpore, 
and conveyed to Penang; for example, in eight days, instead of three weeks 
or a month as at present. So rapid a voyage would subject the Indian sol- 
dier to few of those privations and casualties which, with his peculiar habits, 
must be always incident to a protracted voyage. ‘Taking into consideration 
the saving of water and provisions, we presume that we do not overrate the 
advantages, when we say that the Government will save one half the charges 
to which they are at present liable, and the Hindoo sepoy at least three-fourths 
of his misery. Should Cheduba, Rangoon, and the coast of Tannasarim be- 
come British possessions, the advantages of steam navigation in this particu- 
lar view of the subject will appear still more obvious. 
Singapore, 3d October, 1825. 

At a general meeting of the subscribers to the proposed establishment of a 
steam packet at this settlement, held at the Court House this day, Captain 
Flint, R. N., in the chair, the following resolutions were unanimously 
agreed to: 

Ist. That it appears to this meeting, as well from the number of shares al- 
ready subscribed, as the prospect of support from other quarters, advisable to 
proceed with the plan for obtaining a steam vessel from England, according 
to the prospectus submitted by Mr. Morris, and to take measures for com- 
pleting the subscription for that purpose. 

2d. The packet to be employed according to the bes! judgment of a ma- 
naging Committee at this place, to be elected by the majority of the sub- 
scribers. The following are the ports which are principally in view to be 
communicated with: Rhio, Minto, and Batavia, to the eastward; Malacca, 
Penang, and Calcutta, to the northward. 

8d. It is the opinion of the subscribers, that the vessel should be built, and 
her machinery completely fitted, in England; that she should be adapted to 
sail, as well as to steam, and should make the voyage out under canvass. 


4th. A majority of the subscribers (who have agreed to sign a resolution 
or document separate to that effect) are willing to guarantee a further advance 
of ten shares among them, should the subscription not be filled up at the 
ports in the proposed line of the packet’s voyages, in order to prevent the 
measure falling to the ground. 
5th. That a Committee, to carry into effect these resolutions, and for the 
purpose of drawing up a set of regulations for the security of the subscribers 
and their property, be elected forthwith, to consist of a president and six 
members, any four of whom to constitute a quorum. 
6th. The following gentlemen were accordingly elected by the majority of 
the subscribers : 
President—Captain Flint, R. N. 
Members—Alex. Guthrie, J. A. Maxwell, W. P. Paton, C. Read, Hugh 
Syme, and W. Spottiswoode, Esqrs. 
7th. That the thanks of the meeting be presented to the Resident, John 
Crawfurd, Esq., for the use of the Court House, and for the support and 
countenance he has afforded to this undertaking. 
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Sth. That the thanks of the meeting be presented to Captain Flint, for his 
able conduct in the chair. 

9th. That the thanks of ihe meeting be also presented to Mr. Morris, for 
the details and information he has furnished to the subscribers ; and that he 
be requested to attend the Committee when they meet in the further progress 
of the business. 


Tora, Faiture or Sin Wittiam ConGReve’s Rockets 1N INDIA, 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 

Sin,—Eighteen months have elapsed since a warm controversy was waged 
in the newspapers of this Presidency on the subject of War Rockets. One of 
the writers, under the signature of Shrapnell, contended that the rockets of 
Captain Parlby, of the Bengal Artillery, were inferior to Sir William Con- 
greve’s, from not possessing the same extent of range. But another writer, 
under the signature of Civilis, attributed this superiority in the Congreve 
rockets to the advantages which Sir William possessed over his rival in 
funds, workmen, and machinery. He also alleged, that if the countenance 
shown by the late Mr. Adam to Captain Parlby should be continued, that he 
would soon be enabled to manfacture rockets, whose range should equal those 
of Sir William’s, and he asserted, (and the assertion was not denied by 
Shrapnell,) that in accuracy of direction, the Parlby far surpassed. the 
Congreve rocket. 

But the most important point on which the two writers were at issue was, 
whether the effects of an Indian climate would not render a rocket, kept for 
any length of time, unserviceable. Civilis urged, that if rockets were ma- 
nufactured by Sir William in England, there must, of course, be always a 
large store of them here, and he asserted, that a single hot season would so 
affect the composition, that instead of burning, they would all explode ; this 
was denied by Shrapnel/, but I do not remember that he ever attempted to 
explain the fact urged against him by his opponent, namely, that the Rocket 
Corps at one of the sister Presidencies had been disbanded as useless, from 
the repeated explosions of the rockets. 

It was on this latter ground, that Civilis urged the expediency of having 
a rocket manufactory established in India to obviate the necessity of keeping 
a store, and to furnish fresh supplies as occasion might require. If the 
reasoning of Civilis was correct as to the effects of climate on the revket, 
both writers must have concurred on the propriety of such an establishment, 
as they agreed, that the introduction of the weapon would be of the last im- 
portance to the Indian military service. 

I have given this short sketch of an old controversy, for the benefit of those 
among your readers by whom it might never have been read, or may have 
been forgotten. But the period has now arrived when the subject of this 
dispute, however lightly thought of then, has become a matter of deep 
interest. 

Dangers at a distance rarely alarm, but present peril can quickly dissipate 
the apathy of blind confidence or heedlessness. 

An event has now happened, which places beyond the power of contra- 
diction, the correctness of what was stated by the writer of Civilis, that 
rockets kept in India would never be fit for service, and that they must be 
manufactured freshand fresh. Within this last month, the Rocket Corps at 
Meerut was ordered to prepare to march against Bhurtpoor, and the officers 
and men were already anticipating a repetition of those achievements which 
have rendered memorable the sieges of Copenhagen, Flushing, and Algiers ; 
previous to marching, it was directed that experiments should be tried to as- 
certain in what condition the rockets were. For two days these experiments 
were continued, during which time forty-four rockets were .fired, and the 
whole of them burst. The disappointed officers of the brigade have re- 
luctantly admitted, that a fresh rocket only can be of any use in India, and the 
corps has been virtually broken up, the General having ordered that the 
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rockets are not to be taken to Bhurtpoor, and that the men are to be drafted 
into the Horse Artillery, 

It is now too late to repair the great loss which the approaching »perations 
must sustain from the want of the Rocket Brigade ; and, much as the circum- 
stance is to be regretted, I admit that it is solely attributable to the singular 
effects of our Indian climate. It is true, that an anonymous writer distinctly 
foretold that event which has now taken place, but it is equally true, that 
another anonymous writer confidently denied that it could ever come to pass. 
Both writers scemed to understand the subject on which they treated ; but it 
is now no longer ‘** seemed,”’ for experience and practice in our own days, 
and under our own eyes, have confirmed the assertion of Civilis to | e true: 
** that a Rocket Brigade in India will be a useless expense, unless a manu 
factory be established to furnish fresh supplies as occasion may require.” 1 
remain, Sir, your obedicat servant, 

CAMERA OBSCURA. 


Recenr SPECIMENS OF THE PRINCIPLES AND LANGUAGE OF THE INDIAN 
‘Joun BU,’ UNDER 1Ts RevereND Proprietor, Dr. Bryce. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkarw. 

Sir,—l have never met with a more disgraceful avowal than that which 
appears in this morning’s Bull. ‘* Let’’ says he ** the editor of the Hurkaru 
leave the use of these unworthy weapons, and so shall we; but while he re- 
sorts to them, with the view of bringing others iato discredit, he will find 
that he is not to escape from them himself. When Joho Bull is dragged into 
such combats, he comes armed at all points.’’ That is, Sir, if you use un- 
worthy weapons, he will render himself infamous by using them too ; a pretty 
avowal for a paper, the proprietor of which is a ministerof the gospel! The 
man who makes such a confession may stand (if he pleases) to be shot at, and 
may be admired by people who look upon strength of nerve as the perfection of 
honour, for there are folks whose understandings are of that calibre; but, in 
the eyes of those who know what genuine honour is, it must sink him deep in 
infamy: and to the really pious and devout it will prove, if proof were want- 
ing, that he is not what he publicly boasts himself, the friend and supporter 
of morality and religion. His morality is that of Macchiavel, and his religion 
that of the tongue ; or, I should rather say, that of the pen, as it is from his 
own writings, and not the reports of an eavesdropper, that I draw my 
opinions. 

Then, Sir, your friend goes on to say: ‘* When the ‘ Hurkaru’ learns to 
have that respect for himself and his readers, which will prevent him from 
copying into his pages the vilest trash, directed against an individual, whom 
a low and vulgar set of scribblers daily assail, he will find no inclination on 
our part to peep into his faith and practice..” Who is this person, Sir, that 
constantly talks of ‘‘low’’ people? Is he royally descended, and have 
princes been his fellows, or is he, (a more likely supposition,) in extraction, 
lower than the lowest of those he presumes to slander? I attach no undue 
importance to the incidental advantage of birth, but when we find a man talking 
of his equals as ‘“‘ low’’ people, itis fair to ask who he is? If, however, he 
attaches any other meaning to the word ‘‘ low,’’ I must recommend his not 
describing the writers he alludes to as ‘ low,”’ while his own writings are 
remarkable for. expressions of the most grovelling vulgarity ; such, for in- 
stance, as the following : 

1. ‘“* Strabashing the Helter Skelter.”’ 

2. ‘* Raking in the rottenness of the Helter Skelter.”’ 

3. ‘* Our access to information on this subject none will dare to dispute, 
who do not wish to be written down “* fool’’ and ‘‘ ass.”’ 

4. ** We do not despair enlightening the darkness of these gents. ’ 
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5. “It is a constant theme with our ‘ tattle of the whole’ friend, that we 
Gentlemen of the Press in India are so shackled by regulations, &c. that we 
dare not open our mouths but as a hookam of council shall direct.” 


6. ** They will not bogle at the change of opinion.”’ 
7. ‘If they grant us any more liberty of the press than we have, we wiil 
absolutely, in the enthusiasm of owr liberality, cut our own throats.”’ 

These, Sir, are flowers of tauric rhetoric, culled from two numbers of the 
* Bull,’ and I would appeal to you, whether vulgarisms like these ever find 
their way into the ‘ Columbian Gazette,’ the editor of which is evidently 
written at by the ‘ Bull,’ as one of the “‘ low and vulgar,’’ whose productions 
you, Sir, from a similarity of taste I suppose, delight to copy. There is an 
ineffable ‘* lowness’’ of spirit, in my humble opinion, in thus writing at a gen- 
tleman of honour and talent under whose remarks the editor of the ‘ Bull’ 
evidently winces, although ensconced behind a flimsy veil of pretended con- 
tempt, he would have us suppose that he despises them! If they are indeed 
so contemptible, why does he write at them every day? Can you explain 
this mystery, Mr. Editor? 

As to the correspondence of the ‘ Columbian Gazette,’ many of the letters 
which have appeared in it relative to ** An Individual’’ have been very ably 
written, and none on that subject have been, in language or in sentiment, so 
** low’’ or so “* vulgar’’ as the diurnal effusions of the ‘ Bull.’ 

I would say one word more. The ‘ Bull’ says, that ‘“‘ when you learn to 
respect yourself, and cease to copy the productions of low and vulgar 
seribblers, he will then have no inclination to peep into your [religious] faith 
and practice.”” Now, if you are to respect yourself, Mr. Editor, I presume 


there must be something in you worthy of respect; but the editor of ‘ John 
Bull’ has declared that you are so base that no man of honour could stand op 
the same groud wiih you, ergo, you must be both infamous and respectable 


at the same time. The fact is, Sir, the ‘ Bull’ is anxious at present to use 
you as a foil to the ‘ Columbian Gazette,’ the ‘‘ low’’ effusions of which he 
pretends he would not care for, if they were not republished by a ‘‘ respectable’’ 
paper”’ and a “‘ respectable’’ Editor, Sir, just like yourself. As to the decla- 
ration, that when you cease to copy from the ‘ Columbian,’ the Editor of 
* John Bull’ will cease to have the inclination to “ peep’’ into your *‘ faith and 
practice,’’ it shows at once the metal your opponent is made of.—lI am, Sir, 
your faithful servant, 
Nov. 23, 1825. 


IMPROPER INFLUENCE OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA OVER THE 
BANK OF BENGAL. 


To the Editor of the John Bull. 


Sir,—A letter, just received from Calcutta, acquaints me with the wonder 
excited this morning in the metropolis, by the Bank of Bengal’s again sus- 
pending its operations, and, having embarked my little all in the capital stock 
of this institution, I should be grateful to any of your correspondents who 
may be able to acquaint me with the cause of an occurrence so unexpected, 
and, as it appears to me, so liable to produce another convulsion in the 
money-market, to the injury of the property of many individuals. 

The fluctuations experienced. in the value of capital at Calcutta during late 
years, have been a source of the greatest inconvenience, not only to the mer- 
eantile community, but to individuals generally. From the tottering state of 
the public finances, one day has been unable to predict what the next will 
bring forth ; and when I consider, that the enormous military expenditurein the 
Upper Provinces is rapidly turning the tide of exchange in their favour ; that 
this circumstance alone is again beginning to draw capital from the Presidency ; 
that a Bank of such vital importance to our trade, has so prematurely exhausted 
all its energies ; that the course of events in Ava, still as uncertain in its du- 
ration as at the very origin of the war, threatens to augment our burdens in 
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that quarter; and that the arrears, due to the public service, are said to be 
daily pressing with accumulated force on every public treasury in the country, 
surely such aw aspect cannot be regarded but with serious apprehensions for 
cur future prosperity. 

By to-day's stoppage of the Bank, is it not to be feared that its chief ener- 
gies have of late been directed to political rather than commercial uses? and 
that the cause of this wound to our credit emanates in a very great degree from 
its ruinous conneetion with the Treesury ? If not so, why, let me ask, should 
this Bank, in the face of its decreasing capital, have reduced and continued its 
terms at the low standard we have witnessed in its advertisements of late 
months ? Had it not been subservient to the purposes of Government, in what 
way could it have been reduced to its present ebb? Is not the very season 
just commencing, when ali its energies promised to be called into their fullest 
vigour, in aid of our commerce, when capital is always in greatest activity ? 
and would it not have been natural to suppose, any banking establishment, if 
conducted on independent principles, would have increased its rates in pro- 
portion to the exigencies of the public Exchequer, which are a subject of 
common notoriety ? 

In place, however, of this course, a contrary one has been seemingly adopted, 
and the Bank is now crippled in its resources. But can any one, under such 
circumstances, maintain that the establishment, thus drained, is managed with 
becoming skill? On the contrary, there seems a manifest want of that due 
control on the part of the private Directors, so essential to the preservation 
of the whole equilibrium of a judicious management. And, indeed, the symp- 
toms of the present complaint so forcibly remind me of that very verge of in- 
solvency to which that heaven-born financier, Mr. Pitt, once brought a cor- 
responding institution in England, through his most unconstitutional mode of 
raising money on Treasury bills, that I cannot help fearing a similar practice 
to have lately prevailed in ourown. But, Sir, I am no friend to mysteries of 
any kind. In the present case, they are peculiarly suspicious, and ought to 
awaken the jealousy of the Proprietors. The Bank is a trading company, @ 
great portion of our community are its creditors, and when its embarrassments 
oblige it to stop payment, they ought to be made acquainted with the real state 
of its affairs, or some previous intimation given of an approaching suspension, 
by the imposition of a sort of prohibitory rate. 

But, in the present political state of the country, the public should not be 
deceived, nor should the Government indulge themselves in flattering antici- 
pations. The military charges in the current season promised to be consider- 
ably greater than in the preceding, whilst the resources likely to be available 
cannot surely be estimated at a higher standard. And if Government are to 
depend on their own local means for meeting their exigencies, military and 
commercial, it seems unreasonable to expect, that the object can be accom- 
plished by a five per cent. loan, without producing the most lamentable de- 
rangements in every department of the state. The consideration due to their 
six per cent. creditors, no doubt, makes Government averse to having recourse 
to such means, if it can possibly be avoided, and so far their conduct is com- 
mendable. But we must be just to all; partial evil may be universal good. 
And I conceive there are other considerations which should be paramount to 
the claims of a public creditor. The punctual payment of the army demands 
our first attention, and then the interests of commerce ; but most people in- 
cline to the opinion, that political circumstances have now given rise to a 
military expenditure, which, without a new loan, must ever defeat the accom- 
eae of these objects, and produce that very embarrassment which the 

k is now experiencing. 

Such then being the impression, and looking both to the large sum to be 
appropriated for the purchase of indigo, to the fact, that the supplies now 
raised through the Treasury notes are likely to become a demand in the next 
year, without the probability of being in a better condition to discharge them, 
I cannot but consider the present yuncture, as powerfully suggesting the ex- 
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pediency of having recourse to a six per cent. loan for the replenishment of 
the public Exchequer, in place of drawing upon an unconstitutional source to 
relieve political pressure. . 

It may be said, that my positions are incorrect ; but if so, again let me ask, 
how the stock of this Bank (possessing so many privileges and advantages 
peculiar to itself, and these advantages greater in time of war than at any 
other) should have of late suffered a degradation, whilst all other institutions 
of a similar nature are in high prosperity,—the five per cent. public securities 
of Government at par, and the six carrying a premium of twenty-eight per 
cent. ? 

Had the Directors of the Bank made their wheel of mercantile discount 
which should revolve upon its axis once every ninety days, go round with one 
constant uniform and regular motion, I cannot suppose that the present result 
could possibly have occurred. But if once they convert it, as occurred so 
often in Mr. Pitt’s administration, to other uses, by a back-hand to a wheel 
at the Treasury, which goes round irregularly, all method and order must be 
confounded io the Bank, and equally must it be reduced to the disability of 
performing its natural functions as we now witness. 

And what is the ultimate effect to Governmen:? This very disabilily aug- 
ments the public disiress. Private banks cannot supply the voidin the circu- 
lation occasioned by a prolonged suspension of the former: a more pressing 
demand for specie ensues, and hence the Government themselves become un- 
able to replenish their coffers without a considerable sacrifice. 


But before it is too late to apply an antidote to the poison, I earnestly hope 
that, now as of old, a seasonable remedy will soon be applied to the present 
over bearing pressure, which all my letters describe our Indian Exchequer to 
experience at the Presidency ; for I cannot forget a time, in many respects very 
sunilar to the exigencies of this day, when the posture of affairs in India rendered 
it an act of indispensable precaution to guard against the possibility of still 
more extensive demands ; and although the Government may now possess fa- 
vourable expectations in regard to the extent of their revenues, and there may 
be no immediate reason to apprehend that any want of funds will be expe- 
rienced in the present year, yet looking to the possible extent of the demand 
of the next, and the urgent necessity of anticipating the actual occurrence of 
want in applications to the public for aid, it is surely proper thus early to 
have recourse to a new loan. If, as it still possible, the course of events shall 
be such, as to render unnecessary the precaution to seek this aid from the pub- 
lie, and Government shail find themselves in possession of a surplus beyond 
the wants of the public service ; it will doubtless be very advantageously ap- 
plied to the purchase of the Government securities, by the operation of the 
sinking-fund, a measure which is especially beneficial at those periods at 
which the payments by the purchasers at the opium and salt-sales fall due, 
when a temporary scarcity in the money-market is ordinarily experienced. 

Atall events, the additional security against absolute embarrassment, which 
ap early application to the public affords, is cheaply purchased by the utmost 
charge on account of interest, which the possible temporary accumulation of 
funds can eventually occasion, and, indeed, I conceive it perfectly impossible, 
that the payments of a Government like Bengal can ever be punctually or 
judiciously conducted without the constant maintenance of a very consi- 
derable balance in their Treasury. Without it, their financial system must 
ever be liable to irregularity and sudden convulsion. The inconvenience, too, 
which is otherwise produced, is not confined to the administration of the pub- 
lic affairs. Credit suffers, and commerce languishes in proportion to the ex- 
tent to which the Bank abridges its accommodation. 

Not being able to procure acopy of the Bank charter at this place, I can- 
not immediately refer to the amount of cash required to be in balance, when 
the Directors are at liberty to discount and grant loans. I believe, however, 
that it is so long as the amount shall bear a proportion of one-fourth te out 
standing claims 
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Tripure or Respect tro Mra. Henry Russevt, LaAre ResipENT 
AT HypeRaBap.* 


On Thursday, the 26th January, the Resident at Hyderabad, together witha 
numerous party of ladies and gentlemen, assembled at Bolarum at five o’clock 
in the evening, to witness the ceremony of installing the bust of Mr. Henry 
Russell, late Resident at Hyderabad, in a building recently erected for its re- 
ception. The Nizam’s troops, drawn up under the personal command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Doveton, fired a few de joie in honour of him, who was 
the founder of the Nizam’s regular army. 


After the ceremony, Colonel aud Mrs. Doveton entertained a numerous 
party of friends at dinner. The centre of the table was graced by a cast (in 
plaster of Paris) of the gold vase, presented to Mr. Russell by the officers of 
the Hyderabad division, Nizam’s troops. When the cloth was removed, Mr. 
Martin addressed Colonel Doveton, begging his permission to give the health 
of Mr. Russell, to whose wise measures, he said, the Nizam’s army entirely 
owed its present efficiency, and whose prudence and foresight, in times of no 
common difficulty, not only kept the Nizam faithful to his alliance, but 
brought into the field a well-disciplined body of his troops, to act in concert 
with our own. Colonel Doveton returned thanks in an energetic and feeling 
manner, expressing his conviction, that the handsome and flattering manner 
in which Mr. Russell’s health had been proposed, would be alike grateful to 
the feelings of that gentleman, as it was to his own. He concluded by pro 
posing the health of Mr. Martin. Several other appropriate toasts were then 
given ; and at eleven o’clock, the company was summoned to the ball room, 
where dancing was kept up with great spirit till a late hour in the morning, 
when the company separated, highly gratified with the amusements of the 
evening. 

The bust is executed by the celebrated Chantry, who himself entertained 
so favourable an opinion of its merits, that he was desirous of having it placed 
in the annual exhibition of the Royal Academy, at Somerset House. The 
likeness is truly admirable, and the whole is an exquisite specimen of the 
noble art. The pedestal is a polygonal column of white marble about four 
and a half feet high. 

The building erected for the reception of the bust, is a circular temple in 
the Grecian style; the walls are without ornament, to correspond with the 
chasteness and simplicity of the bust ; and the entablature, which is taken 
from the choragic monuments of Thrusyllus, is supported by detached pillars 
of the Doric order, taken from the templejof Apollo at Cora. The building is 
approached by thrce steps, and is without a dome. 


Description of the Vase. 


The outline of the vase is taken from an engraving in Piranesis' great work, 
of an ancient marble vase dug, about fifty years ago, out of the Adrian Villa 
at Rome, and now in the Duke of Buckingham's collection at Stone. The 
foliage and ornaments, all of which are derived from classical authority, con- 
sist of the palm leaf, the lotus, and other subjects having reference to India. 
The vase has a sort of double handle, of which the inner is formed by a vine 
branch, and the outer by a couple of serpents, which, springing from the same 
point at the bottom of the inner handle, swell beyond it in a very graceful 
curve, and separate to either side; a head of each serpent resting on the lip 
of the vase without the handles ; a royal tiger just rising itself froma crouched 
posture forms the handle of the lid; and the pedestal, which is taken from 
an antique candelabra, is in the shape of an altar, and has an elephant’s 
head at each of the four corners ; on the body of the vase, between the han- 
dles, is executed, in very bold relief, on one side cavalry, and on the other 





* From ‘ The Madras Gazette’ of February 11, 1826. 
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infantry figures, representing the delivery of regular arms by disciplined 
troops to undisciplined Natives of India; an appropriate subject, as having 
reference to the important measure in which Mr. Russell’s connection with 
the Nizam’s army originated. The inscription is on two sides of the pedestal, 
and Mr. Russell’s arms on the others. ‘The whole stands thirty inches high, 
is of silver gilt, richly wrought, and is considered one of the most splendid 
productions of the kind, whether as to delicacy ef workmanship, or beauty of 
design. 

The following is a copy of the correspondence which passed on the occa- 
sion :— 

To Henry Russell, Esq., late Resident at Hyderabad. 


Dear Sir,—We, tie officers of the Hyderabad division of his Highness the 
Nizam’s regular forces, being impressed with sentiments of the highest re- 
spect, and most perfect esteem for your character, of affectionate attachment 
to your person, and of lively gratitude for all the favours which you have 
conferred upon us, have witnessed your departure from Hyderabad with heart- 
felt and deep sorrow. 

These painful emotions we willingly suppress, to indulge in the gratifying 
prospect which is now opening to you; and in offering our congratulations 
on your return to your native country, we cannot but anticipate the joy and 
satisfaction with which that event will be hailed by a numerous circle of 
relatives and friends. 

In testimony of the sentiments which have induced us to address you on 
this occasion, and which we have but very imperfectly described, we solicit 
your acceptance of a gold vase, to be made in London by Messrs. Randel, 
Bridges and Randel. 

And we farther request, that you will do us the honour of allowing your 
likeness to be executed in a marble bust, which we propose placing in an 
appropriate building to be erected for that purpese at Bolarum. 


_ Wishing you a safe and speedy voyage, and continued health and prospe- 
rity, we remain, dear Sir, your most faithful and obedient servants, 
(Signed) Joun Doverton, Lieut.-Col. 
{ Here follow twenty-four other signatures, being those of the officers at that 
time attached to the Hyderabad division, Nizam’s army. ] 


Camp, Bolarum, Ist Jan. 1821. 


Mr. Russevu’s REPLY. 
To Lieutenant-Colonel Doveton, and the Officers of H. H. the Nizam's 
Hyderabad Division. 

Dear Sirs,—I am highly flattered and gratified by the assurances of your 
attachment and esteem, and by the sentiments you have done me the honour 
to express on the occasion of my departure from India. My happiest and most 

rosperous days have been passed in your society ; and I leave you, as I have 
ived with you, with feelings of the most cordial regard, and most earnest so- 
licitude for your welfare and prosperity. 

The improvement which has taken place in the Nizam’s army, and the for- 
mation of his military establishment upon its present footing, I consider as 
one of the most useful and most important public’ measures which it has fallen 
to my lot to conduct. The result has surpassed my most sanguine expecta- 
tions, and I ascribe my success principally to the zeal, abilities, and gallantry 
of the officers whose assistance I have been so fortunate as to receive. 

I accept with pleasure, and shall cherish with pride, the splendid token you 
have conferred upon me of your friendship and esteem ; and I shall take imme- 
diate measures for complying with the desire you have done me the honour to 
express, that I should sit for a bust. We shall many of us, | hope, be spared 
to meet in our native country ; and, in the mean time, nothing can be more 
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gvatifying to me, than the prospect of living in the recollection of those friends 
who can never cease to live in mine. I have the honour to be, dear Sirs, your 
affectionate friend and faithful servant, 

(Signed) H. Russert. 


London, 28th Dec. 1821. 


Mertinec or NATives AT MADRAS TO TESTIFY THEIR RESPECT AND 
ATTACHMENT TO Mr. CuarkKe. 


We feel no ordinary gratification in publishing the following documents : 


With the customary sanction of the Government, a numerous meeting of 
the most respectable and learned Native inhabitants of Madras was held at the 
College on Wednesday the 19th October 1825, at,five o'clock, p. m., for the 
purpose of considering the best means of paying some suitable mark of public 
respect and attachment to Richard Clarke, Es4., senior member of the Board 
of Superintendence for the College of Fort St. George, Tamil Translator te 
Government, and a member of the Board of Revenye, on the occasion of his 
approaching departure to England. 

V. Sub Rio moved that Y. Virasawmaya be called to the chair, which was 
seconded by Namasivaya Chettiyar, and unanimously approved. 

Y. Virasa4wmaya having taken the chair, addressed the assembly in an elo- 
quent and animated speech in English; it having been previously determined 
that the proceedings of the meeting should be conducted in that language. He 
commenced by expressing his thanks for the honour conferred on him by being 
elevated to that high seat, to which, he said, he was unable to do justice. He re- 
minded them, that they were met there to deliberate on the most suitable means 
of expressing their regard and esteem to Mr Clarke on his departure from this 
country. He adverted to the exvellent character of that gentleman, and the 
services he had rendered to the Indian public by the zealous and active part 
he had always taken in the various public institutions established under the 
benevolent auspices of the Madras Government ; and particularly in having 
been one of the chief supporters of the College of Fort St. George, an institu- 
tion from which so many advantages have accrued to the Native population. 
He hoped the meeting would concur with him in thinking Mr Clarke's intended 
departure to England an event of the greatest concern to the Indian public at 
this Presidency ; inasmuch as they were thereby to be deprived of the va- 
luable services of a gentleman, who, by the extraordinary and almost unex- 
ampled progress he has made in the Tamil language, and the general know- 
ledge he has acquired of the laws, manners, and customs of the Natives, has 
attracted their highest admiration; and who, by the complacency of his 
manners, and the benignity of his disposition, has attached irresistibly to 
himself the hearts of all who know him. He (the Chairman) then observed, it 
was to such a character as this they would always come forward to bear pub- 
lic testimony ; and he concluded by reading and moving the following reso- 
lutions : 

Ist. That an appropriate address be prepared to be presented to Mr Clarke, 
conveying the thanks of the meeting for the many good offices he has rendered 
to the public, and expressing the regret they feel on the occasion of his leav- 
ing India. 

9d. That a fund be raised by subscription, for the purpose of providing « 
piece of plate to be presented to that gentleman, as a mark of the respect and 
esteem which the meeting entertain for his learning and character. 


Ram R4z then rose, and in a short speech seconded the motion. He ob- 
served, that the resolutions just read from the chair had been originally those 
of a few friends in the College. Conceiving them, however, to comprehend 
the feelings and sentiments of the Indian public at large, it was thought pro- 
per that they should be more generally made known to all classes of people ; 
and, more particularly, to the learned portion of them. They were assembled 
there, for the purpose of paying a deserved tribute of acknowledgment to 
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conspicuous talents, great learning, and unbounded benevolence. After what 
had been so ably said by their respected Chairman of the public and private 
worth of Mr Clarke, he begged leave to say a few words. It would be recol- 
lected, he observed, that Mr Clarke had arrived in this country at an early 
age, and had passed the greater part of his life amongst them in the exercise 
ot his public and private duties, in which, they all knew, he had invariably 
been actuated by the strictest principles of justice, and a zeal for the public 
good. The kind attention and affability which he had evinced to all classes 
of people in their private and public intercourse with him; the pleasure and 
instruction which every one had derived from his extensive knowledge of their 
literature, customs, and laws ; and, above all, the benefit that had accrued to 
them from his great talents and humanity, must always hold him high in their 
esteem. It would he difficult, observed he, perhaps to point out a g-ntleman 
who was more justly and universally beloved and esteemed among them than 
Mr. Clarke. He had always patronized and supported men of talents, where- 
ever he found them ; and had taken no small delight in encouraging and pro- 
moting the diffusion of knowledge in this country. In the midst of those 
laborious duties of the several responsible public offices which he had held, 
he had never hesitated to take the most active part in almost all the socleties 
and public meetings, which had the good of the community and the advance- 
ment of literature for their object. He had been one of the original members 
by whom the School Book Society was established at this Presidency ; and 
it was to his judicious exertion and active influence that the formation and 
support of this humane association, from which it was confidently hoped their 
countrymen would at no distant period derive incalculable advantages, were 
principally to be ascribed. It was well known that he had long been a dis- 
tinguished member of the College of Fort St. George, an institution that has 
been, in a very material degree, benefited by his valuable services. It has 
been particularly benefited by his extensive knowledge of Tamil, one of the 
most difficult languages spoken in this part of the country, by which he was 
enabled to furnish them with those valuable publications, which they then 
possessed in that language, through the medium of the College press. It 
would be needless indeed, he said, to dwell upon his various other good 
qualities, for they were too well known to many that were present there ; nor 
was he competent to the task. He woul, therefore, he concluded, waive the 
attempt, and appeal to those around him, who, he said, were no doubt better 
judges of them than himself. 

Sub Rao Muttaya Mudeliyaér, Raghava Chetti, Rangaya Nayac, Viras4mi 
Mudeliyér, Tandavaraya Mudeliyar, Muttusimi Pillei, W. Vencataramaya, 
and some others than severally rose, and said they entirely concurred in the 
testimony borne by their learned friends, who had just spoken, to the public 
and private worth of Mr Clarke ; and they also cordially seconded the motion 
of the Chairman. 


Here, at the suggestion of D. Virésimi Mudeliyar, the Chairman ably ex- 
plained in Telugu, to those few who were unacquainted with English, the 
substance of the resolutions and the several speeches. 


The foregoing resolutions then received the unanimous concurrence of the 
assembly. 

Moved by A. Namasivaya Chettiyar, and seconded by V. Sub R&o, that # 
Committee be appointed to carry the foregoing resolutions into execution. 


Moved by Y. Viras4wmaya, and unanimously approved, that the Committee 
consist. of the undermentioned gentlemen. 


Adi-Naranya, W. Raghava Chetti, C. 
Bhagavant Rio, M. Sundara Mudeliyar, C. 
Chocappa Chetti, C. Sub Rio, V. 

Minacshaya, C. Tandavarya Mudeliayar, V. 
Muttaya Mudeliyaér, FE. Vencat Rfo, H. 

Muttusimi Pillei, A. 
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Moved by Namasivaya Chettiyar, and seconded by Y. Virasawmaya, that 
Ram Raz be requested to act as Secretary to the Committee. 


Moved by Ram Raz, that C. Raghava Chetti be appointed Treasurer, which 
was seconded by the Chairman and unanimously approved. 

Moved by Y. Viraés4wmaya, and seconded by Namasivaya Chetti, that a 
subscription be immediately opened, and that a book be circulated by the 
Treasurer for that purpose. 

Resolved, that the thanks of the meeting -be given to Y. Viras4wmaya, for 
the warm interest he has manifested in promoting the object of the meeting, 
and for his able conduct in the chair. 


That the thanks of the meeting be also conveyed to Ram Raz, for having 
convened a meeting for so desirable a purpose. 


The meeting was then dissolved. 


In pursuance of the object of the foregoing resolutions, a meeting was again 
convened, at the College Hall, on Saturday the 17th December, for the pur- 
pose of presenting the address 

It was mos! numerously attended, every part of the house being crowded to 
excess. Many persons were even unable to gain admission within the en- 
trance. The assembly comprehended the most opulent, learned, and respect- 
able part of the Native inhabitants. 

All the members of the College Board were present ; and several other 
European gentlemen, who had received special invitations from the Native 
Committee, were also in attendance. 

Mr Clarke, supported by Mr J. M‘Kerrell, having taken his seat at the 
upper end of the hall, Yénugala Vir4s4wmaya, the Chairman of the meeting, 
after 1 few prefatory remarks. proceeded to read the fullowing address : 

To Richard Clarke, Esq. &c. &c. &e., 

Sir,—We, the undersigned Native inhabitants of Madras, beg leave to ad 
dress you on the occasion of your departure from India. 

Your residence in this country has afforded us ample opportunities of ob- 
serving the beneficial influence of your talents, your integrity, and your bene- 
volence. 

We feel ourselves fully warranted in expressing our admiration of the jus- 
tice and impartiality, by which you have invariably been actuated in the ex- 
ercise of your public and private duties ; and the active part you have taken 
in promoting the objects of public institutions, established under the auspices 
of the’ British Government for the welfare of the community, demands the 
strongest expression of our approbation and gratitude. 

The kind attention and affability which you have manifested to all classes 
of our countrymen in their private and public intercourse with you, have in- 
spired us with feelings of a heartfelt and lasting attachment: and an extensive 
acquaintance with our literature, customs, and laws, has supplied to you nu- 
merous occasions, in which your zeal for the diffusion of knowledge and the 
advancement of literature in this country has been conspicuously and success - 
fully displayed. 

Deeply sensible of the important advantages which our countrymen must 
derive from an intercourse with men of learning and philanthropy, we cannot 
but consider your departure from our shores as an event of no small concern to 
the Indian community, which must necessarily be deprived in you of a zealous 
patron and an affectionate friend. 

Anxious to preserve ourselves in your memory, we beg to request your ac- 
ceptance of a piece of plate, which we will cause to be presented to you on 
your arrival in England. We hope it will continue a lasting memorial of our 
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admiration of talents and virtues, and a grateful tribute of the affectionate re- 
memberance of your Indian friends. 


Wishing you and your family a prosperous voyage and happy meeting with 
your friends in England, we have the honour to be, with great sincerity and 
respect, your most obliged and humble servants, 


Signed by upwards of six hundred respectable Native 
inhabitants of Madras. 
Madras, 17th December, 1825. 


The following is, as nearly as we could collect, Mr Clarke’s reply : 


‘ Gentlemen,—It would be difficult for me to find terms adequate to express the 
satisfaction I have experienced, in receiving the very flattering address which 
you have done me the honour to present. 


‘ This feeling does not arise from any vain conceit that I merit the commenda- 
tions you have so liberally bestowed ; but rather from the gratifying consider- 
ation, thai the circumstances in which I have been placed amongst you, and the 
duties Ihave been permitted to perform, have afforded you au opportunity of 
declaring sentiments so honourable to yourselves. 


‘It cannot but afford the highest gratification to every benevolent and reflecting 
mind, to be assured that the extension of knowledge is an object of desire to the 
Indian community : and that the learned, the wealthy, and the most respectable 
among the Native inhabitants at the capital of these provinces, are forward to 
aid and foster its diffusion. 


‘The desire to assist in the more general dissemination of useful knowledge 
among our Indian fellow-subjects has never been wanting in us ; but it has been 
checked and controlled in its operation by the fear of giving offence to your fee}- 
ings. It was long imagined that any co-operation of ours insuch matters would 
beunwelcome. But you who, residing at the seat of Government, have the bes! 
opportunities of estimating our measures and our motives, have declared that 
you are gratified by our endeavours to facilitate access to the science and litera- 
ture ofeither hemisphere. Under this impression, every desirable aid and en- 
couragement to the extension of knowledge and the improvement of education 
will not fail to be given by the paternal Government under which you have the 
happiness to live, by our honourable superiors in England, and by the British 
nation at large. 


‘The debt of gratitude which Europe owes to Asia, is not estranged from our 
minds. From Asiathe world was first peopled ; and from Asia has Europe re- 
ceived the most valued treasures of wisdom. 


‘Ifthe sun of science which arose in the East, has, in these latter days, shined 
with a more intense and invigorating warmth in western regions, shall it not 
again cheerthe Eastern world with its reviving beams? Europe will gladly 
impart to Asia the produce of her labours in the vast field of knowledge. It will 
be for those among you, who, by cultivating European literature, have gained 
access to the treasures it enfolds, to spread its benefits around you, and extend 
the influence of truth, morality, and virtue. 


‘You have been pleased to ascribe to me the faithful discharge of public and 
social duties. Whatever may have been the value of my official labours, they 
were no more than the tribute ofduty ; an inadequate return for the bounties of 
a liberal and indulgent Government. In whatever way my humble exertions 
may have benefited the cause of charity or philanthropy, there is abundant re- 
ward in viewing the success of benevolent and useful institutions, and in being 
one of many who may have contributed to theiradvancement. If I have testi- 
fied pleasure in associating with you on friendly terms, it is because I have al- 
ways found in Native gentlemen, intelligence, good sense, and genuine polite- 
ness 


* But [must not forget what I individually owe to you for the sentiments of 
personal regard you have so kindly expressed, and for the valuable token of 
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your good will, which, anticipating the necessary permission of the Hon. the 
Court of Directors on such an occasion, I gratefully accept. It will descend 
to my children a lasting pledge of your good opivion, and will teach them to 
set a high value on the kindness, the gratitude, and the friendship of the re- 
spectable Native inhabitants of Madras. 

* Accept, then, gentlemen, my most heartfelt acknowldgements for these 
testimonies of your regard and affection ; and be assured, that the prosperity 
and happiness of this settlement, and of all India, will ever be among the 
warmest aspirations of my heart.’ 

This speech was delivered with a depth of feeling, aud: an earnestness of 
manner, which excited a very lively interest in the assembly.’ All listened 
with close and silent attention: and many of the gentlemen seemed to appre- 
ciate, with discriminating sagacity, the suitableness of the sentiments, and the 
eloquence with which they were expressed. 

On the motion of Mr. M‘Kerrell, the substance of the speech was ably de- 
livered in Telugu by the chairman, for the benefit of the few who might not. be 
sufficiently acquainted with the English language. 

Many of the Native gentlemen, eager to testify their personal esteem for 
Mr. Clarke, addressed ‘him in their own, or in the learned languages ; and 
every one seemed anxious to show, that he felt an individual interest in 
acknowledging the obligations, and in testifying the gratitude of his coun- 
trymen. 

The remaining part of the ceremony was conducted in the usual style, by 
the distribution of garlands, perfumes, and fruits. 

A meeting so numerous, so respectable, and so ably conducted, gives pro- 
mise, that the day is not far distant, when the Native Society of this Presi- 
dency will assume its rank among the most enlightened and public-spirited 
communities of the East. 

Specimens or Native InpIAN ENGLISH. 


To the Editor of the Madras Courier. 


Sir,—I beg leave to submit the following for insertion in your paper at 
convenience, as exhibiting one of the most amusing attempts at our epistolary 
style that I have met with by a Native. The writer, a Bengalee ‘ copying 
clerk,’* was baboo or sircar to Mr. P—————1,, in the Board of Trade, at Cal- 
cutta. Lieutenant H—————e belonged to the Horse Artillery, had a brother 
in the Civil Service, and had taken the subject of the letter under his protection. 

Your very obedient servant, 
‘ J. C————. 

S1r,—Paragraph Ist.—With extreme humility and debasement I beg pardon 
in presuming to interrupt your ayocation, which no doubt is deeply conse- 
quential and important: but the insatiable evidity of my Cravings has no 
boundary, therefore I hope to be excused mercifully, as there is no help for 
human frailty. 

Paragraph 2nd.—Contemplating with adoration the sublime grandeur of 
English gentlemen, my heart and mind rebound and beat with such palpitation 
for Joy that it may be likened into the vulcanic raptures of Mount Vusivious 
in England, In this ecstacy of charming bliss I avail myself of this spontaneous 
opportunity of notifying to your honor’s remembrance the faithful and sincere 
promise you made me while in Calcutta, and feeding myself with sanguine 
Hopes I conceive advisable to recommend to your protection my nephew, who 
has been caftkering, my vitals for his subsistance in Life: Because with the 
intention of satisfying his ambitions and desires, I eagerly implore your Good- 
ness in the rue, of your gracious Gifts will be bayes to cast, your 
Prosperous Eyes on pete oc e.case, and | recommended him to your Bro- 
ther who is fortunately arrived from England safely on shore and is Inhabiting 
the Writer’s Barracks near the long Church Monument adjacent to my Office, 
called the Black Hole Remembrance. 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 10. 2c 
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Patagiaph 8d.—Offering in gladness of heart Thanksgiving and Prayers te 
the Worshipful Diety above the Stars and Moon, I will make asacred vow on 
getting good tidings from your Honorable goodness. Please to be good 
enough to state to me particularly respecting your Healih and welfare that 
will gladden my soul like Ghee, Sugar, and Milk mixed, which English Gen- 
tlemen’s make sweet Puddin. I hope you are in happiness and this will meet 
in perfect good condition of circumstance. 

Paragraph 4th.—Perhaps most probably your Honor may in your Benevo- 
lence take pity on me and to reply to my addresss to you be moved to notice 
the consequence of it, therefore please to direct to me Board of Trade in 
Council Old Fort opposite the Government Custom House. I take leave with 
due respect and remain, kind Sir, your humbly devoted servt., 

Gourwonun Cuunp, 
Mr. R. C. P—————n's Writer. 

Calcutta, the 3ist April, 1812. 

N. B.—Please to recollect kindly to inclose the letter of favour to your 
Brother in the answer you will send me to this. 

To Lieut. J. C. H————e Artillery Horse Cavalry, Cawnpore. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE TREATMENT OF BritisH CoLontes.* 


One country may fall under the dominion of another to which it is greatly 
inferior in the number of its inhabitants, in wealth, in situation, or in any of 
the primary external means of self-defence, without its people meriting the 
reproach of being deficient in valour, or in patriotism. Hence it has been 
reckoned good policy for small states, in order to avoid the evils of unequal 
contests, and the constant danger of subjugation, to submit to a complete and 
perfect union with some powerful neighbour, by which the interests of both 
might Le strengthened, and their security maintained. The loss of national 
independence has often, in such cases, occasioned a certain degree of discon- 
tent and clamour among the lower orders of the weaker and poorer country, 
until the increase of trade and of national importance, arising out of their new 
relations as an integral part of a powerful empire, convinced them of their 
error, and brought them at once to r ason and loyalty. To foster and mature 
the latter sentiment, however, a reciprocity of advantages is necessary from 
the begianing. If the rights and free institutions of the weaker party be in- 
fringed by the common legislature, in which the other must be supposed to 
have at all times a great and marked preponderance ; or, if anequal burthens 
be imposed upon it for the support of some common object, still more if the 
object be a partial one; or if improvements in its internal policy, in its agri- 
culture, or its commerce, be obstinately thwarted—the union will only be no- 
minal, the hearts of the people will be farther apart than ever, and the bene- 
ficial results anticipated from the measure will be entirely lost. 

With respect to small and solitary colonies, the case is not very different. 
Independence with them is out of the question, and their greatest happiness is 
gained when they have become the subject of a state which is able to defend 
them against all enemies, and willing to grant and perpetuate to them such 
institutions and privileges as are most conducive to the perfect security of the 
persons and property of individuals, and to their general prosperity. In former 
times, it appears that these advantages were seldom bestowed, or even con- 
templated by any of the parties concerned in the foundation of colonies. Co- 
lonization was generally considered as 9 royal, a private, or at most asa 
chartered job; and the interests of the colonists were thrust aside with con- 
tempt, when they came into competition with the avarice or aggrandisement of 
their pxtrons. Monopoly, that most baneful and wicked instrument of plunder 
and taxation, robbed industry of its reward, and drove the capital of the inha- 
bitants out of useful employment; while restrictions laid the produce of the 





* From the ‘ South African Journal’ of April 12, 1826. 
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country at the feet of the foreigner, at one-half, and sometimes at one-third, 
of its value. ‘The local government was generally a pure military despotism. 
The country resembled an extended encampmeut, and the citizea was sub- 
jected to the same restraint and coercion as a soldier, without the same pro- 
spect of honour or advancement, and, what was worse, without pay or the 
chance of a pension. The governors were not always selected on account of 
their great abilities, or their fitness to exercise uncontrolled power. When 
this happened to be the case, and when they were seldom retained longer than 
three years in authority, great amelioration generally took place in the con- 
dition of the colonies, as might have been expected from ihe activity of up- 
right men, who had no life-interest in perpetuating abuses, nor any motive to 
oppose the acquisition of the character and rights of free men by their fellow- 
subjects. But it has often happened that the persons to whom was intrusted 
the tremendous privilege of ruling a whole country with absolute sway, were 
the cadets of influential families, who had distinguished themselves by no one 
great quality either as soldiers, statesmen, scholars, or gentlemen ; and whose 
sole reason for soliciting such employment was, to have an opportunity of re- 
cruiting their battered fortunes, and of compensating for the follies of a 
gambler by the rapacity of a public oppressor. Queen Anne was, on one occa- 
sion, addressed by a personage of this description, with an earnest request 
that some post of value should be speedily bestowed upon him, the air of the 
metropolis, particularly near the gate of the Compter, having become highly 
obnoxious to him. On being demanded what post he specially coveted, ‘* He 
had no particular place in view,’’ he said; ‘* her Majesty might either give 
him a command of horse in Ireland, make him Archbishop of Dublin, or Chief 
Justice of the King’s Beach.” 

For many years back the treatment of colonies, under the protection of 
Great Britain, has been greatly softened ; and, in many instances, the picture 
given above has been nearly reversed. Taught by her own experience, and 
by the examples of Spain and Portugal, she has se n the weakness of ex- 
pecting revenue from an impoverished population, or of looking for increased 

roduciion on a soil scorched and trampled down by tyranny and corruption, 
Spain, in full possession of Peru, became the poorest nation in Europe; and 
Portugal could not extract from the Brazils an income sufficient to defray the 
ordina: y expenses of government. The fault was neither in the soil nor the 
climate. Navigable rivers traverse these fine regions, They abound in ex- 
cellent harbours. Must we name the true cause? O Despotism! thou hast 
much to answer for! The British colonies iu America had little to complaig 
of, in comparison with the southern divisions of that continent. They had 
Legislative Assemblies, and Trial by Jury. Yet an injudicious stretch of 
prerogative caused their entire separation from the mother country. 

Thus instructed, Britain has begun to treat her conquered colonies with 
more discretion, and in the spirit of a sounder policy. They could searcely 
expeci that, fur a certain period after their capture, all the advantages of the 
British constitution should be extended to them—the people being naturally 
supposed hostile, in some degvee, to the institutions of their conquerors, 
being unacquainted also with their customs, and generally ignorant of their 
language. ‘To these causes candour will ascribe the continuanee, withalmost 
no sensible improvement, of the political and civil administration of the Cape 
for the last twenty yeais. Still, it must be admitted, that the Home Govern- 
ment has been supine, and remained. satisfied with inadequate information re- 
specting our condition and our wants. We were tranquil ; they were content. 

e made no complaints; they thought we had nothing to complain of. 
Neither an improved system of Jurisprudence, Trial by Jury, Legislative 
Assemblies, nor limitations to authority, were asked. They inferred that we 
were not yet Jrone to receive them. But was there no man found among 
us, sensible of the blessings these changes would have conferred, and patriotic 
enough to appeal, in behalf of his fellow colonists, to the liberal spirit of the 
British nation? Who will stand forward, and say he has done so? Who will 
say, “* Instead of joining in heartless flattery, and abject thanks for favours 
2C2 
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never conferred, and benefits never intended for the colony, [ stood forward 
and advocated, with temper and dignity, the claims of my loyal countrymen, 
and the rights of my fellow-subjects. Instead of lending my co-operation to 
acts of oppression—of winking at the breach of solemn engagements, and 
witnessing in silence the ruin of our finances—instead of quashing inquiry by 
force, and stifling the voice of ‘Truth—I conveyed to the ear of my Sove- 
reign, or to the Representatives of all his people, full, clear, and conscientious 
statements of all we had suffered, were suffering, and had to apprehend ; and 
claimed for the Cape the privileges and immunities of a British colony” ? 
"Phose who imagine that such an appeal would have been made in vain, must 
know little of England, or of the spirit of Englishmen. When complaints 
were made in Parliament, that the extensive province of Canada, then lately 
taken from the French, continued under a Government in the highest degree 
arbitrary and despotic, Mr. Pitt, in pursuance of an intimation in the 
royal speech, moved for leave to bring in a bill to make provision for an 
improvement in its constitution. By the proposed bill, the province was 
divided into two distinct governments, by the appellation of Upper and Lower 
Canada. Councils, nominated by the Sovereign and Houses of Assembly, 
chosen by the people, were established in each. The Habeas Corpus Act 
was asserted as a predominant law of their constitution ; and, by a very im- 
portant and admirable clause, the British Parliament were restrained from im- 
posing any taxes whatever, but such as might be necessary for the regulation 
of trade and commerce ; and to guard against the abuse of this power, the pro- 
duce of such taxes was to be at the disposal of the respective Provincial Le- 
gislatures. Is there nothing in this to stir ouremulation? Are the inhabitants 
of this country less qualified to sit as jurors, or to enjoy free institutions, 
than the natives of Ceylon, or the forced population of New South Wales ? 
It would be injurious to suppose it; it would be inconsistent with truth to 
assert it. But suppose it. Suppose us to degenerate—what has made us so? 
What degrades a nation but the want of those very institutions? Do the 
people ripen, under a despotism, for the reception of rational liberty ? Or 
does any one suppose that a request for improvement in the temporary go- 
vernment of a ceded colony, implies disaffection, or even political discontent ? 
This would class Mr. Pitt himself with radicals, and lead us to suspect the 
King and Parliament of disloyalty. Yet such has been the insane insolence 
of some among us, the exposure of whom will, ere long, prove the best vin- 
dication of those whom they have dared to traduce. 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE COUNCIL aT THE CAPE. 
To the Editor of the South African Commercial Advertiser. 


“ Nothing in the world that ever was yet thought of; nothing that could be 
invented by the most wicked of men ; nothing that any one who had sworn 
incessant and implacable enmity to the human race ; nothing that the devil 
himself could invent, ever was, or ever could be, a more efficient instru- 
ment in the hands of a tyrant, than a senate, corrupted to the very core, no 
matter by what means, assuming the forms of deliberation ; but having, in 
fact, no free voice, and being, in reality, the mere tools of the ruler, made 

- use of by him for the base purpose of causing the people to believe that 
there is some check upon his authority.” 

Sir, Albany, March 1826. 

When the appointment of a Council, to assist in the government of this 
colony, was first announced to its inhabitants, they hailed the event as the 
dawn of better and brighter times ; they welcomed it as the harbinger of those 
salutary measures, whith they were taught to expect would result from the 
labours of the Commissioners of Inquiry ; and they saw in it, as they imagined, 

a sufficient security, in future, against that system of mis-rule, that System 

of selfish and capricious mis-government, which they had so long witnessed, 
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and which they had so long endured with a degree of stupid apathy, which, 
it is to be hoped, few will be found to admire, and still fewer to imitate. 
Such, Sir, were the hopes and the expectations which the first formation of 
the Council gave rise to, and it is now full time to inquire whether these san- 
guine hopes and expectations have been realised, and, if not, to what causes 
we are to attribute their failure. It is most painful to feel and to acknow- 
ledge that they have nearly all ended in profound disappointment. Nor could 
it well be otherwise while the people are kept in the most perfect ignorance 
of the duties the Council has to perform, and of the extent of the power which 
has been intrusted to it, and while they possess no means whatever of obtain- 
ing information on these interesting points. Under such circumstances, is it 
a matter of surprise that they should begin to distrust a body of men, with 
respect to whose share in the government of the country, and the extent of 
whose responsibility, they cannot form even a conjecture? What possible 
good can acrue either to the ruled or the rulers from this system of mystifica- 
tion? Why should the functions of our Council be like the features of the 
‘“*Vailed Prophet,’’ which were for ever hid in impenetrable obscurity, and 
never to be viewed by, or made known to, mortal man? Is there any thing 
improper or unreasonable in the desire of ascertaining what degree of praise, 
or of censure, or if either be justly imputable to this branch—if branch it be 
—of the government under which we live? Why, Sir, in Spain, although the 
people are sunk in the grossest ignorance, they always knew the extent of the 
power of that terrific tribunal—the Inquisition ; in Turkey, the lowest of the 
~— know for what purposes their utimas and divays assemble ; but here, 
at the Cape of Good Hope, in the second quarter of the nineteenth ceatury, 
the people cannot, by the utmost stretch of their imagination, even guess what 
are the duties, power and responsibility of the Council—of that body who are 
said to have been appointed for the purpose of watching over our interests. 
Is it to be expected that such a body can, under such circumstances, inspire 
confidence? Is it to be supposed, that. any feeling of this kind gan be excited 
until the people shall have ascertained, by a distinct knowledge o. its duties, 
whether it be a real or a pretended check on the authority of the Governor ? 
And, lastly, is it for one moment imagined that they will remain satisfied, or 
yield a willing obedieace to the laws, under this state of ignorance ? - 
Amidst the doubts and perplexities which this state of uncertainty must 
inevitably create, we naturally turn to the Mother Country, to search amongst 
her institutions for some body of men analogous to the one now before us, 
in the hope that, if it does not enable us to solve our difficulties, it may, at 
least, lead us to some probable conclusion on the subject. Let us see, then, 
what the search will produce. First, we have the Privy Council,—but, here, 
Sir, is no obscurity, no mystification, no ‘* Vailed Prophet ;’’"—any one 
turning to the authors who have written on the Constitution, to the debates in 
Parliament, or even to the daily journals, will be at no loss.to discover what 
their duties are.—** The duty of a Piivy Councillor is to advise the King in all 
matters whatever, and at all times, whether he holds any other office under 
the crown or not.’’ And again, ‘they (the Privy Council) claim a right to 
submit to the King whatever measures they may thiuk requisite for the good 
of the country.’” When and where shall we find a plain distinct definition, 
like this, descriptive of the duties of owr council men? We have, secondly, 
what is termed the Cabinet Council ; but as this is a thing of comparatively 
modern invention, and, strictly speaking, unknown to the constitution, there 
is, I confess, a certain degree of indistinctness,—a sort of hazy atmosphere 
surrounding it—not, assuredly, so dense as the sable vapours in which our 
‘* Vailed’’ Council is enveloped, yet causing sufficient obscurity to render it 
much easier to say what their duties are not, rather than what they are. 
“The Cabinet Council ought not to originate any bill or measure in Parlia- 
ment, without previously obtaining the positive concurrence of the King.’’ 
Should you doubt the soundness of this definition of their negative duties, I 
need only refer you, by way of illustration, to the Whig Cabinet of 1807, who 
were turned out of office for bringing the Catholic Bill into the house, con- 
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trary to the wishes of their master. Now, Sir, to which of these councils de 
our ** Vailed Prophets’ belong? Do THEy ‘“‘claim a right to submit to the 
Governor all measures which they may think requisite for the good of the 
country’? or have they the tate of the Whig Ministry perpetually dancing ia 
their eyes, and for ever vibrating in their ears? In plain terms, do they form 
a privy council, or a cabinet council, or a mixture of both, or of neither ?— 
in short, what the devil is this non-descript thing which is called a Council at 
the Cape of Good Hope? 

Do you, or your readers, inquire why my attention is so particularly drawn 
to this subject at present? L ask, in reply, have we not witnessed things 
done here of a nature to draw our attention to it? Have we not seenasystem 
of military aggression regularly organised against the veighbouring tribes of 
Caffers—military expeditions undertaken, from what motive, or for what pur- 
pose, beyond that of capturing cattle, no human being can divine—and so 
conducted as to endanger the safety of all who had intercourse with the sa- 
vages? Is this nothing? Have we not seen a portion of territory, called the 
Zureveld, dolled out in modicums to between “ro and three hundred heads of 
families of British Settlers; andtave we not immediately afterwards seen a 
fairer and a larger portion of land in the (late ?) district of Somerset, squan- 
dered upon one-fifth part of the number of heads of families of the old Colo- 
nists ?—And is this, Sir, nothing ? I shall not stay to inquire what object was 
to be attained by this profusion,—whether it was or was not to procure sig- 
natures to servile addresses, which not one inten of the addressers could read, 
and not one in fifty could comprehend, ifhe could read it; I care not if this be 
or be not true; it is enough to know that the act has been done ;—and was 
not this act a cruel and a galling ouirage on the feclings of the British pepu- 
lation? Was it not enough to rouse the indignation of every man who had 
any sense of feeling left? Was it not enough to make them exclaim, in tones 
loud enough to be heard at Cape Town—*t What! is the Council about? what 
are its duties? Has it any? Is it a mere quiz—a pure unadulterated hoax 7— 
Or what is it?” 

Sir, the Council has either the power of interfering in such matters, or it has 
not: if the former—has it, or has it not, been guilty of a dereliction of its duty ? 
If the latter—then what are its functions? Is it not known—is it not noto- 
rious—that the treatment of the Caffers, and the mode of granting land, were 
subjects of complaint in this colony? Did no representation on these points 
reach Ear] Bathurst's office ? and are such things to be done again, and the 
Council not interpose ?—For the twentieth time, I ask, can they—can they 
interpose ? 

IT believe I cannot close this communication better than by giving the re- 
maining part of the passage {rom which I extracted the motto to my letter: 
** A sheer, undisguised despotism is not half so galling, as this mockery of 
Jegislation. Why not issue the ‘Senatus Consultum,’ or decree, or act, or 
law, or whatever the thing ought to be called, from the closet of the ruler at 
once? Why send it to be cried aye to by a set of men, who, all the world 
knows, must cry aye to it, be it what it may? Oh! there is a very good rea- 
son for it, The sending of it through this corrupted channel causes the at- 
tention of the people to he distracted ; it confuses them as to the origin of it : 
their resentment is enfeebled in seeking for the proper object ; some of the 
most foolish of these are amused by the despicable ceremony, while the innu- 
merable swarm of dependents of the ruler, by whom he is surrounded, preach 
up obedience to the /aw. In short, a degraded and corrupted senate seems to 
be the only means by which a nation can be completely enslaved.”” 

Let no one suppose—let no one be so stupid as to imagine, that I intend to 
convey even a caricature representation of our Council in the above extract ; 
I distinctly say, that there is no affinity—no likeness, But I have given the 
extract partly to elucidate my argumeuts, partly to show what may, and 
what actually was, said of a Council when it was not a year old, and the nature 
of whose deliberations were concealed from the community ; and also to prove 
that so long as obscurity hangs over a branch of the legislature, so long shall 
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suspicion attach to it. I would then put it to the understanding of the mem- 
bers of the Council—I would appeal to their sober reason, and to their juiz- 
ment, whether any possible ill can arise from the people being made acquainted 
with the nature of their occupation? and until this be done, they may rest 
assured that however, estimable in private life—however honowable, wise, and 
upright in Council, they will receive no praise for what is good, and that they 
will have to bear the odium of all that is bad in the Government. 

Iam, Sir, &c. X. 





ReMARKS ON THE MemMorRABLe Farewett Dinner. 
Cape Town, March 8, 1826. 


Tt has not been the custom of this Paper to notice any particular demon- 
stration of foppery or puppyism on the part of our beloved fellow-subjects, 
or to fatigue our readers with the speeches of great und pleasant men on 
trifling occasions. So long as horse-racing, masquerades, and public dinners 
are kept separate from politics, they appear to us nearly in the light of private 
transactions. Their good or evil perishes with the using, or affects only those 
immediately engaged in them. There is, besides, a continual spring of folly 
and impertinence in the human heart, which may be thus tapped and drawa 
off with safety ; whereas, were it suffered to accumulate and fermeut, it might 
produce a spirit of personal hostility lo existing abuses. 


But when these vanities are suddeuly converted into engines of mischief ; 
when, besides the deplorable oratory of the unprivcipled place-hunter and 
the questionable friend, we find men new to the colony, and proudly ignorant 
of its history and present state, throwing their frothy and presumptuous ap- 
probation on a course of measures under which, in the short space of twenty 
years, the country has sustained loss and damage to the amount of at least 
fifteen millions of rix-dollars ; we then find it our duty to step forward and 
enter our protest. If any person believes that in doing so we are actuated 
by a spirit of malignity, or of personal hostility, we tell him that he is mis- 
taken. If he asserts it, we tell him that he is a calumniator. We know 
nothing of the persons or private lives of public men. ‘Their retirements ought 
to be encircled with even stricter rules than those of others, and the natural 
sentiments of respect and afiection for them should be encouraged so long as 
they have not notoriously forfeited all claim to either. But whatever colo- 
nial practice may have been, and however much it may shock colonial feeling, 
we must declare, in obedience to British feelings, of which we cinnot entirely 
divest ourselves, that itis the right and duty of every British subject to watch 
with care and jealousy the acts of those in authority, wheiher they act 
directly, or through the subordinate officers. If they are misrepresented, the 
laws afford them sufficient remedies. If they take warning and increase their 
cirumspection, they, as well as the con munity, will owe nothing but gratitude 
to their censors. If they harden their hearts, and exchinge the rod only for 
the scorpion, they have an example before them of the inevitable consequences. 

That the expressions of good-will and attachmen', to be found copied into 
another part of this Paper, should have been made, cannot excite surprise. 
In stating the losses the colony has sustained by ceit.in measures, we have 
always asserted that some have gained as much as the others lost. ‘The colony 
generally, every class, has suffered, but every individual has not. On the 
contrary, some have made a very handsome thing of it. Even during the 
last year, new salaries, to the amouut ef twenty-two thousand rix-dollars, 
have been added to the Civil List. The hope of sharing in such liberality 
would make most people get upon a stool, and address the large and respect- 
able gentlemen before them. People must get bread ; honestly if they can— 
but they must get it. If they lack ability or industry to compete successfully 
in the common market of life, they must have recourse to such talents as 
nature has given them. The top of the pyramid i; accessible to the reptile 
no less than the cagle, and of the two, the meaner animal has perhaps the 
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best reason for coveting the elevation. We pass over, therefore, and almost 
approve of the vulgar eloquence of those who literally hunger for preferment. 

e must caution them, however, against spouting disloyal or unconstitutional 

sentiments on Such occasions, for should such a thing occur, they may perhaps 
hear from this Press what may displease them. 

With regard to some other speeches, not included in the above censure, we 
desire only to say, that we regret seeing them reported, although we have 
been informed that some reserve has been exercised by the Gazette. We 
wish still more reserve had been shown, as some of the expressions reported 
in that journal are rather startling. That every facility has been afforded to 
the Commissioners by his Excellency, we were prepared to hear, as his 
Lordship had positive orders from home to that effect. But as these gentle- 
men were sent here to inquire and not to advise, to learn the opinions of 
others, rather than to publish their own, it might have been as well to have 
kept up the mystery o! their office to the end. The boisterous interruption 
occasioned by his words, which are in themselves inoffensive enough, must 
have convinced the Commissioner that he was on the point of making a pre- 
mature report to an unprivileged audience. 

We have no means of knowing what are the ‘ instructions” of our Go- 
vernors, but we believe that if those who act under such instructions, in 
opposition to British law, practice, and feelings, are not responsible for their 
conduct, those who grant them are so. If Ministers have advised the King 
to grant a-commission and instructions which bind this Government to act as 
it has done with respect to the paper-money, the management of the revenue, 
the press, search-warrants, and the literary society, they will find Dutch 
colonial law, regulations, and practice but a slight defence against British 
law, practice, and feelings. 

The concluding scene of the ‘* memorable night”’ scarcely deserves notice. 
It has been the custom of the populace, in most countries in Europe, to adopt 
this direct and dignified mode of expressing their many-headed wisdom ; and 
though the team in this case was small, yet the ground was level, and we 
have not heard that any of the gentlemen caught cold after coming out of 
harness. 

Whether his Excellency’s Government has been popular or not, may be 
left to the decision of those who are curious in pF matters, but certainly 
the voice of this meeting was not the public voice. The number was about 
160, and of these at least two-thirds were placemen and expectants. The 
small attendance of the commercial body was publicly remarked at the din- 
ner. The Address had only about 300 names attached to it, although the 
rix-dollar, the wine trade, and the East India Company, were foisted into it, 
in order to increase its attractions. These facts, and the manner in which 
the country addresses were procured, are not alluded to as tending to decide 

any of the questions at issue, but merely to show that the gentlemen who 
dined with the Governor, and then drew his carriage, did not represent the 
public. 

We have been informed, and we firmly believe it, that his Excellency 
himself, and the respectable part of the company, had determined as much as 
possible to avoid all political allusions, and that his Lordship exhibited 
marked uneasiness, or something stronger, when this delicate and proper line 
of conduct was disregarded. Omitting these, and the assinine finish, there 
was nothing very particularly absurd in the dinner itself. A good many of 
those present had occasionally partaken of his Lordship’s hospitality, and the 
mass of them naturally felt proud and elevated on finding themselves in such 
company. The novelty of their situation excuses their awkwardness, and as 
they expressed their unworthiness, both in words and actions, he must have 
perceived at once the extent of their humility, and of his own condescension. 
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PETITION RESPECTING THE CURRENCY AT THE CAPE OF 
GOOD HOPE. 


(Presented on the 19th May, 1826.) 


To THe Honourasie THE Kniauts, CiTizeNs, AND BURGESSES IN PARLIA- 
MENT ASSEMBLED : 


The Petition of Curistopuer Birp, on behalf of himself and of many 
other Inhabitants of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope ; 


Humbly sheweth,—That the Dutch colony of the Cape of Good Hope sur- 
rendered by capitulation to his Majesty’s arms, for the second time, in 
January 1806. 

That at the period of the capitulation there was a Government paper cur- 
rency in circulation, amounting to about rix dollars 2,000,000. 

That an article of the capitulation, (the 9th,) guaranteed to the inhabitants 
the continuance of this circulating medium ‘as heretofore ;’’ and 

That another article of the capitulation (the 10th) pledged all the Govern- 
ment houses and lands as security for the paper currency which circulated on 
the faith of Government; which article has been set entirely at nought. 

That the terms of capitulation were approved by his Majesty. 

_ That colonial accounts are kept in rix dollars and guilders, and the subdi- 
vision of each into styvers or pennies. . 

_ That forty-eight full weighted pennies, of Holland, or three guilders of 
sixteen such pennies each, (called guilders, of Indizn valuation,) make one 
rix dollar. 

That the paper money was issued originally in exchange for coin, which 
the Colonial Government borrowed of the inhabitants, and pledged itself to 
redeem at the rates at which it had taken from them the coin. 

.. That it was imperative upon the inhabitants to receive the paper currency 
in all internal transactions, at 48 styvers to the rix dollar. 

. That a tarif of the rates, at which the coin of different nations should pass, 
or be exchanged for paper currency, was officially promulgated. , 

That the English guinea is estimated in that tarif at 43 rix dollars. 

That similar tarifs were issued by the British administration in the years 
1800 and 1806. The English shilling is therein declared to be ** a legal ten- 
der’ for 12 Dutch styvers. 

That the British Colonial Government, with the sanction of the Government 
at home, added to the medium circulating at the period of the capitulation, to 
the amount of about 1,000,000 rix dollars, on its own guarantee, and under 
repeated promises to uphold the value, and to redeem the issues, the last of 
which is contained in the proclamation, dated June 1822. 

That as it is above stated, all colonial accounts are kept in rix dollars or 
guilders, all colonial money transactions are so kept. 

That the Colonial Government has repeatedly officially recognized five rix 
dollars to be the equivalent of the pound sterling. 

That the Cape of Good Hope not being a commercial country, and there 
being no public securities, the wealth of its capitalists consists in mortgages 
and bonds, all purporting to be in rix dollars, of 48 full weighted pennies of 
Holland, or in guilders of Indian valuation, that is, of 16 such pennies each. 

That the value of the landed property and agricultural stock of the inha- 
bitants, taken from official documents, shortly after the capitulation, amounted 
to 61,000,000 of rix dollars. 
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That the value of the mortgages, regis‘ered in the Government secretariat, 
amouuted, in 1823, to the sum of 30,000,000 rix doliars. 

That these mortgages (for the far greater part) existed at the capture, 
those which may bear a more recent date being, nevertheless, the amount of 
the same capitals handed over to new purchasers, according to colonial cus- 
tom, and consequently they are mortgages which were entered into when the 
currency was not depreciated from the causes which may have since bees 
considered to have affected the circulating currency. 

That the Cape of Good Hope is not a commercial colony, having very few 
articles of export, and those few not being of a very valuable description, but 
that great quantity of British merchandise has been imported into the colony. 

That return for these importations has been difficult to proc:re, and tiat 
this circumstance (among others) has caused commissariat bills on the British 
Treasury to sell by public competition at very high rates. 

That bills, however, had fallen considerably, and it was confidently expected 
that the rix dollar was about to regain its equilibrium in exchange. 

That it was only with England, where a great mercantile debt was die, that 
the exchange was so unfavourable to the colony ; with Holland, it was more 
advantageous ; with India, the rix dollar almost retained its value in exchange. 

That the amount of commissariat bills negociated on England, had beeu 
inconsiderable for some years, not exceejing 120,000/. per annum; consoe- 
quently, no fair criterion of the valne of the rix dollar in exchange is deda- 
cible from transactions so unimportant. 

That had the Colonial Government redeemed its pledges, by taking out of 
circulation the sums it had issued for its necessities, or by giving up the 
lands pledged for the redemption of its debt, the value of the rix dollar, even 
in exchange for commissariat bills, it may be confide tly asserted, would have 
been that at which it was originally issued; that, moreover, the remittees 
were compelled to give advanced rates of exchange for commissariat bills, as 
low tenders were refused by the officers managing that department, as your 
Memorialist is prepared to prove. 

That, under all circumstances, it is contended that the rix dollar did not 
lose its value in internal transactions; land stock, and articles of the first 
necessity, having remained at prices either stationary, or with variations 
traceable to other causes. 

That, in this situation of the money affairs of the colony, the Colonial Go 
vernment has issued an ordinance, dated 6th June 1925, fixing Is. 6d. sterling 
as the value of that rix dollar, which it had issued or guaranteed at 48 s yvers 
of Holland, and making such ls. 6d. ‘‘ a legal tender’’ in all antecedent 
ps eng money transactions, whether arisiog from mortgages, bonds, or other 

ebts. 

That it is to be noticed, that ls. had been previovsly declared to be “ alegal 
tender ”’ for 12 styvers ; andthat the same shilling and one half are here made 
‘**a legal tender’’ for 48 styvers: »ee the preclamation I4th January 1809, 
before referred to. See also the capitulation, article 9th, where the word 
‘** heretofore ’’ has reference to the antece:lent period. 

That the Colonial Government has itself wavered as to the justice or expe- 
diency of the step taken, it having adopted measures to counteract the orai- 
nance of the 6th June 1825, until the whole shall have been reconsidered in 
England ; which measures have ia so far tranquillized the colonists for the 
present as to have prevented (what would otherwise have occurred) a stag- 
nation in every interior transaction. 

Your Memorialist therefore humbly prays your Honourable House to take 
into serious consideration the injury he, together with the whole of the capi- 
talists and proprietors have sustained by this erroneous measure—a measure, 
moreover, which the iohabiiants consider to bea breach of national faith 
towards them, and to afford such redress herein as to your Honourable House, 
wpon full consideration, shall seem equi able and reasonable. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSF, 


East India House, July 27, 18326. 


Tue Minutes of last Court having been read, 
The Cuatrman informed the Court, that it was made special in pursuance 
of the following requisition: 


‘** To Joseph Dart, Esq. Secretary to the Honourable the Court of 
Directors of the Eust India Company. 


‘* Sin,—We, the undersigned Proprietors of India Stock, request that you 
will lay before the Honourable the Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany, this Requisition to call a General Meeting of the Honourable the Court 
of Proprietors, that the following motions may be submitted to their imme- 
diate consideration : 

“* Ist. That adverting to the act of Purliament, recently passed, which con- 
tains the following Clauses :—‘ That at any time within three years from the 
passing of this act, it shall and may be lawful for the Court of Directors of the 
said United Company, to nominate and appoint, and to send to the Presidencies 
of Fort William, Fort St. George, or Bombay, in the capacity of a writer, any 
person who shall produce such testimonials of his character and conduct, and 
pass such an examinatior, as by rules and regulations to be framed and esta- 
blished, shall be required. That the said Court of Directors shall, and they 
are hereby required, with all convenient speed, to frame and establish proper 
rules and regulations respecting the due and necessary qualifications of writers ; 
and that it shall and may be lawful to alter and vary such rules and regulations 
from time to time as circumstances may appear to require,—this Court, there- 
fore, requests the Court of Directors now to submit their intended rules and 
regulations, that the same may be deliberately discussed by the General Court 
of Proprietors also, in order to obviate every attempt to establish any unfair 
monopoly in Oriental education, while the College Suspension- Act is in force, 
like the one lately made by a regulation of the Court of Directors, which, 
though published in their Court Calendar, or Red Book, has since, on mature 
reflection, been rescinded. 

‘© 2d. That considering the manifold advantage of reconciling the feelings 
and interests of the various public departments, and official communities at the 
different Presidencies in British India, with each other, inevery branch of the 
Service, this Court recommends that the Executive Governments there, be in- 
structed to abolish immediately the odious practice of paying the Civil Servants 
in Sicca rupees, and the Army ina less valuable currency, called Sonat rupees ; 
to prevent all discontent from the continuance of this unreasonable distinction 
among the King’s or Company's Civil, Military, and Naval functionaries in 
future, by the whole receiving their respective allowances in the same species, 
or equitable rates of the local coins where such payments are made. 

** We have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servants, 


* W. Mason, James Movar, 

* Wittiam THORNTON, LetceESTER STANHOPE, 
* R. Svape, J. ADDINELL, 

* Joun WILKS, James PATERSON, 


** Joun Bortawick GILcHRisT. 
** London, June, 80, 1826."" 
Lorp AMIERST. 

Colonel STANHOPE wished, before the business of the day was proceeded 
in, to put one question to the Chairman. The expense of the carrying on the 
war, he understood, was more than a million of guineas per month, and he 
wished to know whether his Majesty's Ministers, who acted with so much 
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wisdom in office matters, and whom he considered as the greatest Ministers 
this country had ever possessed, would continue to be so obstinate in one 
point, as to retain Lord Amherst in India, notwithstanding the utter want of 
confidence in him that existed there. If so, it would accelerate the downfal 
of this couatry, as the debt thus accumulated became the debt of England. 


The CuairMman, in answer to the hon. Proprietor, would state, first, that this 
was a special Court, appointed for the purpose of taking into considera'ion 
these motions of which notice had been previously given, and therefore it was 
out of order to take into consideration any other subject ; so that, if he were 
even prepared to state what was the intention of his Majesty’ s Ministers, (with 
whose secrets he certainly was not acquainted, ) it would be utterly impossible 
for him, situated as the Court was, to gratify the curiosity of the gallant 
Colonel on the point to which he had alluded. 

Colonel L. Stannore could not but express his regret that a million of 
guineas should be expended every month on the Burmese war, while the me- 
chanics of England were in a state of starvation. 


Pay oF THE Civit AND MILITARY SERVICE. 


Dr. Gitcurist begged to make a few preliminary observations before he 
entered apon the question before the Court, and he hoped he should enjoy that 
liberty of speech which had on former occasions been denied him. Opposi- 
tionists were said by some persons to be influenced by the worst motives, 
but, whatever the motive would be, the end was useful to the very parties. who 
cried out against it. Satan, by his opposition to the Church, was its best 
friend, for without that opposition the establishment would fall to the ground ; 
so he likewise, by his opposition, supported that Court. He remembered, 
when he was a humble functionary of this Court, having received an insult 
from the Chairman. He was Christian enough to forgive, but man enough 
never to forget. At that time, he made a vow to strive and get money enough 
to come into this Court, and meet him face to face. The insult he complained 
of was, that when he was a humble functionary of that Court, as he had 
‘stated, he had waited upon Mr.Marjoribanks, and had been obliged to stop for 
‘more than half an hour, in the anti-chamber, seeing others pass him, and gain 
an audience, who had more interest than he had. At length Mr. Marjoribanks 
came out, and he went up to him, and asked permission to speak to him. ‘* No, 

Sir, not for a moment! ’’ was his reply, and he pushed him rudely away. He 
then -adverted to the powers which, as a deliberative body, the Proprietors 
‘possessed, and which even went to the extent of enabling them, under certain 
circumstances, to remove an obnoxious individual from the Direction. 


An hon. Proprietor spoke to order. Half av hour had already been con- 
sumed by the learned Doctor, and he had not said one word relevant to the 
question before the Court. 

The CuarrMan said, that he had no disposition to interrupt the hon. Pro- 
prietor in his exordium, because he thought at first that the insult he had re- 
ceived from the Chairman alluded to himself. The hon. Proprietor was, how- 
ever, certainly out of order, and he hoped he would now proceed to the busi- 
ness of the day. 

Dr. Gitcuris? would now address them on the question before them. He would 
commence with the second question. He thought it was proper that in all coun- 
tries the Civil Service should have a supeziority over the Military. It was 
his opinion, too, that in India the Civil Service should have a superiority over 
the Military Service, for there the military officer entered the ranks in the 
hope of gaining honour and glory, and very often fell in with prize-money, 
which a civilian could never expect to obtain. But still there should not be 
such a distinction between the two services as was likely to create ill-feeling. 
The learned Doctor then, at some length, expatiated on the hardship and in- 
justice which were inflicted on the military officer, who was paid in the sonat 
rupee, while his son, who happened to be a civilian, was paid in the sicca 
rupee, which was a coin of more value. _ This system, when he was in 
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Bengal, had been a cause of great heart-burning. It still continued to be so, 
and the evil ought to be removed as soon as possible. ‘To prove the hard- 
ships imposed on military officers by the existing system, the learned Doctor 
read an extract froma work lately published by a ‘* King’s Officer,’’ in which 
the author calculates that the military servant, in consequence of being paid 
in sonat rupees, actually received nine per cent. less than the civilian ; and he 
also read an extract from a private letter, in which the writer complained of the 
additional loss that was sustained when money was remitted to this country 
for the support of a sick wife or distressed relative. In conclusion, the learned 
Doctor moved— 

‘* That, considering the manifold advantages of reconciling the feelings 
and interests of the various public departments and official communities at 
the different precidencies in British India with each other, in every branch of 
the service, this Court recommends that the Executive Government there be 
instructed to abolish immediately the odious practice of paying the Civil 
Servants in sicea rupees, and the Army in a less valuable currency, called 
sonat rupees, to prevent all discontent from the continuance of this unreason- 
able distinction among the King’s, or Company’s Civil, Military, and Navel 
functionaries in future, by the whole receiving their respective allowances in 
the same species, or equitable rates of the local coins, where such payments 
are made.”’ 

Colonel STANHOPE rose to second the motion. He knew that there were 
persons present who thought the subject very delicate, and that those in- 
dividuals who had brought it forward, were treading on very dangerous 
ground. It was true they were talking of the wrongs and oppressions of dis- 
tant armies—of troops whose armour was buckled on—with a pest prevailing 
in their camp, and, would it were not so, with Lord Amherst directing their war 
council. But it was by discussion only that they could force the Court of Direc- 
tors and the Government of this country to do their duty, and compel them, 
from motives of shame, or from the nobler impulse of doing justice, sooner 
or later to redress those wrongs. He called on the Court of Directors, by a 
wise and judicious policy, to avert those evils which was always produced 
by the machinations of a discontented army. If they were unmindful of his- 
tory, surely they could not shut their eyes against those important events, 
which were, he might say, passing at this moment in different countries. 
They had, in their owa times, seen that armies had, under peculiar circum- 
stances, taken the lead in rebellion. In former times, such had been the case 
in this country. At a later period, they had seen France, Spain, Italy, Sicily, 
and still more recently, they had beheld Russia, South America, and Turkey, 
all shaken by military rebellions ; while in America, England, and Switzer- 
land, where the people had a voice, and the press was free, none of these 
commotions had been known. And here he regretted that the President of the 
Constitutional Association (Sir John Sewell) was not present, that he might 
have had the merit of furnishing him (Colonel Stanhope) with some argument 
against the cogency of the few observations he had now made. He called 
upon the Court of Directors, who had the good fortune to exercise power—to 
exercise dominion—and who had also the good fortune to be paid largely for 
the performance of those duties which devolved upon them—(they were not, 
indeed, paid in money, but each of them had, yearly, to the amount of 20,0007. 
in patronage)—he called on them to do justice to their own Civil, and their 
own Military servants, and also to his Majesty’s servants in India: This was 
the true way to secure their interests ; and he must observe, that he .was.the 
more anxious to call their attention to the King’s service, in which hé had 
the honour of holding a station, because it was not represented behind the 
bar. The military, naval, commercial, and indeed, every other branch of the 
Company’s service was represented in the court; but it was a well-known 
fact, that the King’s service was not represented behind the bar. He thought, 
too, that rapid promotion ought to be encouraged ; that was necessary: for the 
welfare of armies; but an increase in the lower ranks tended to make pro- 
motion slower, by making the number of candidates for promotion greater. 
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‘Whe armies of Ludia ought to be placed upon an equal footing ; they should be 
paid at the same rate, and in the same coin, instead of being divided into 
casies. This system of castes might be very agreeable to the wisdom of our 
ancestors, but it was contrary to the policy of Canning, Huskinson, and 
Wyan. Nothing was more absurd than to allow these incongruities to 
exist, they cou'd only excite discontent in the minds of the army. The 
King’s officers should be placed upon the same footing as those of the Com- 
pany, but instead of that being the case, out of 1363 officers in Bengal, 585 
were actually on the staf; while out of 237 King’s officers in Bombay, 19 
only weve on the staff, and five of these were upon half-pay It was fair that 
the armies of these Presideacies should be paid in the s une coia ; promotions 
should be equal, and the stalf-officers equally distinguished. If the Court of 
Directors acted wisely, they would have no discontent raging among the 
soldiers. Let the armies in India be favoured like the Roman soldiers, let 
them be disciplined like the sepoys, and the legions of Napoleon, and, above 
all things, let the system of flogging be abolished, and all discontent would 
cease. 

The Cuaraman was of opinion that the Court would feel with him that they 
could not enter into a discussion of a question of this kind, without its being 
attended with material inconvenience to the public service. He certainly 
would contend against the grounds which were laid for this motion ; and he 
was quite satisfied that it would be very practicable to go into a detail as to 
the honesty and a of the restriction which was complained of, which 
would clearly establish this proposition—that, in point of fact, no injustice, 
no breach of contract, had taken place in regard to the terms on which the 
inilitary entered into the Company's service, and in conformity with which 
they were now paid. Before a case could be made out to justify sach a 
motion as that now before the Court, it must be established that something 
like injustice exists at present with regard to the mode in which the military 
servants are paid, in contradistinction to those who act in a civil capacity. 
It might be supposed, from the speeches of the hon. Mover and Seconder, that 
each of the two services were paid in a distinct species of coin—that the civi- 
hians were paid in sicca, while the military were paid in sonat rupees. This 
was not the case. When ithe Company originally came into the possession of 
the country, the sonai rupee formed the standard currency of most parts of 
the country out of the vicinity of Calcutta. Sicca rupees were immediately 
afterwards coined by the Company at three different stations ; and it was the 
practice at that time to mark the rupee with the year in which it was coined. 
It became the practice to distinguish the value of the different rupees accord- 
ing to the time they had been in circulation ; and, from the circumstances of 
their being coined at different stations, it was very much the habit to circulate 
and receive rupees only at the value which they bore within those districts 
where they were originally coined. ‘The consequence was, that a most exor- 
bitant profit was derived from this system by the shroffs throughout the 
country. . It was, therefore, the object of the Government, about the year 
1792, to establish only one currency throughout the countries subject to the 
Presidency of Bengal; and they then established it as a rule, that Sicca 
rupees, described to be of the nineteenth year of the reign of the Emperor, 
should be considered as the standard of value throughout the Company’s pro- 
vinces. Some time before this, the Company’s arms had made considerable 
progress in the adjoining district of Renares, and the higher provinces in those 
districts. Two species of rupees were then in circulation, the Benares and 
another ; but for these was received equal value as for that species which was 
called the sonat rupee, and the whole of the Company’s armies were paid in 
that coin. They were, therefore, quite on a footing out of Bengal. It was 
very true, that when the Bengal provinces were paid in the sicca rmpee there 
was a reduction made of 44 per cent., on account of the greater intrinsic value 
of that rupee. But surely this was not unjust. It never could be said, that 
if for some particular or general purpose the Government abroad deemed it ne- 
cessary to have a new coinage, 50 per cent. superior in intrinsic worth to the 
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sicca rupee, and caused such coinage to be received as the general currency, it 
never could be said, that therefore the army had a just claim to be paid in that 
spec es of money, without deduction, which was of so much more intrinsic value. 
With respect to the difference between the value of coin in India, and its produce 
when remitted to this country, he had only to say that it was a question which did 
not depend on the pleasure of the Government. Remittances from India to Eng- 
land must be regulated by the rate of commercial exchanges ; and, when come 
plaint was made that the soldier did not receive what he ought to expect, when 
the exchange was at 2s. 6d., it might as well be said, that he was over paid, when, 
at one time, which was in the recollection of all, he received 2s. 9d. per sicca 
rupee in this country. The hon. Chairman concluded by stating that he would, 
for the above reasons, move the previous question. 


The Deputy CHairman (the Hon. Hugh Lindsay,) hoped, that after what 
had fallen from the hon. Chairman, the hon. Proprietor would withdraw the 
question, and leave whatever changes might be thought proper to take place 
the wisdom of the Directors. 

Mr. Hume had expected that the first part of the question, which he con- 
sidered far more important than the second, would not have been so com- 

letely lost sight of ; namely, how far the respective payments of the different 
esidencies might be assimilated. Great inconvenience was occasioned, 
when individuals connected with different establishments, but serving at the 
same, received different rates of payment. When he was in India he knew 
that in one district the troops from Madras were upon double batta, and 
rations of food served out to them, while those from Bombay were put upon 
single batta and had no rations of food allowed them. This distinction was 
calculated to excite the most disagreeable feelings. In some districts, how- 
ever, an equality of allowances was preserved whenever the King’s troops 
and those of the Company met. If the pay of the King’s troops was higher than 
that of the Company’s it was lowered, and if their pay was lower, it was 
raised to an eguality. Any State or any Company should endeavour to act 
on some known fixed principle. In some districts the military were subjected 
to inconveniences to which they were not exposed in others. That could only 
excite discontent among the soldiers, and whenever the ebullition of military 
feeling took place it led to the downfal of nations. To that was to be attri- 
buted the melancholy business that took place at Barrackpoor. It had been 
stated that the present question was a delicate one to touch, but while the 
press in India remained shackled, such questions must be agitated here. It 
was only by so doing that the truth could be known. In India no man could 
sneak the truth without a halter round his neck. He approved of the present 
motion because the Proprietors were kept in ignorance of the state of affairs in 
India ; but if he thought the Court of Directors would take the matter into 
consideration, he would advise his hon. Friend to withdraw his motion. He 
supported it only on the ground of the liberty of the press being shackled in 
India. 

The CuarrMan said, in explanation, that with respect to the Military Ser- 
vice, every man entered it with a perfect knowledge, that he was to be paidin 
the sonat rupee ; and therefore, he contended, that those who, knowing this, 
entered the service, had no cause of complaint. With respect to what had 
been said of the inequality of the advantages which accrued to the troops of 
different Presidencies, engaged on the same service, he could positively state, 
from his own experience, ever since he was in the Direction, that there had been 
the most anxious desire to equalize them as far as possible ; that positive in- 
structions had been sent out to India to effect that object ; (hear ;) and he be- 
lieved that considerable advances had been made towards it. They had also made 
considerable progress in assimilating the Indiancurrency. They had brought 
the Bombay and Madras rupee very near each other in intrinsic value. They 
had not only done that, but they had brought them near the sonat rupee. No- 
thing, he thought, was more desirable than to establish a general currency, in 
which there should be no difference. But gentlemen would recollect, that 
many parts of the Company’s territories had been acquired by conquest re- 
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cently, and that the Governments of the countries whieh existed before the 
Company's conquests, had established rupees of their own currency, which 
rendered it very difficult to make the proposed alteration. Still, however, it 
had been the wish of the Court of Directors to bring, as near as they could, 
the currency of all India to one standard ; and although considerable progress 
had been made, they had notas yet arrived at an carly prospect of accomplish- 
ing their object. 

Captain Maxrie cp was indignant at the utter indifference which had been paid 
by the Government in India to the orders sent out by that House, as the value 
of coin varied exceedingly. He was also surprised at the differenc: of the 
expenditure of the three Presidencies, Bombay, Madras, and Bengal, and that 
the civil expenditure of the latter exceeded the military. In every respect, . 
the Civil Service had a superiority over the Military. A writer, immediately 
on landing in India, received as much as a captain in the army. The pension 
of au officer, should he retire before receiving the command of a regiment, was 
5401. a year, while that of the civil servants was 1000/. 

. Mr. Tranr had not intended, after the satisfactory explanation of the Chair- 
man, to have made any observations on the subject, but he felt it necessary to 
answer the hon. Proprietor who had just sat down. ‘The hon. Proprietor was 
surprised to find that the expenditure of the Civil Service of Bengal exceeded 
the Military. A very great portion of the territory of Bengal was left with- 
out troops, while the civil establishment was obliged to be kept up. With 
respect to what had been said respecting the pension of 1000/. to civil ser- 
vants, the Court might suppose that any civil servant was entitled to that 
whenever he chose to demand it. That was not the case: every civil ser- 
vant was obliged to make a monthly subscription towards forming a pension- 
fund, and if he did not complete the term of twenty-three years in the Com- 
pany’s service, the money was lost to him or his heirsforever. He strongly 
deprecated the course that had been pursued, which would only have the effect 
of more strongly exerting that feeling of displeasure, which must always exist 
in the breast of those who, by the dispensation of Providence, are placed under 
others. 

Mr. Hume thought the hon. Proprietor was inconsistent in blaming his hon. 
Friend for fomenting dissensions, when his object was, by bringing the Civil 
and Military Service more to an equality, to remove all ‘ground for discontent. 

Captain Maxre!Lp would state to the hon. Proprietor, (Mr. Trant,) that his 
statements were correct, as he had taken them from public records ; and still 
thought it most extraordinary that the Civil Service should be more expensive 
than the Military which was the protection of it 

Mr. S. Dixon did not intend to offer any remarks on the question before 
the Court. He rose merely to express his conviction, that the present dis- 
cussion was likely to have a very pernicious tendency. He had often left 
that Court with a suspicion, that the persons bringing forward these motions 
were seeking to create mischief. 

Dr. Gitcurist would not submit to such an imputation. 

Mr. S. Dixon felt surprised that the hon. Proprietor should apply the ob- 
servation he had made to himself. In his opinion, a private communication 
to the Directors would have been the best way of proceeding. 

Col, STANHOPE was aware that some persons, when they could not refute 
the arguments of their opponents, resorted to the slang fallacy of sceteing 
their motives ; but he, for one, despised the accuser. 

Mr. Parrisow was sorry at the allusion that had been made ap sre the 
motives. that induced the bringing forward these motions. reed with 
the hon. Proprietor, (Mr. Hume,) who suggested the propriety = withdrawing: 
the motion, and leaving the affair in the hands of the Directors. If their 
object should be effected, the evil would be cured of itself, and the pay of 
both services would be placed upon an equal footing. The allowances’ in the 
different provinces would be equalized. The hon. Proprietor concluded by 
trusting the hon. Mover would withdraw his motion. 
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Dr. Giucurist denied the motives which had been impuied-to. his conduct. 
He was no incendiary ; he was rather a peace-maker. The Chairman had 
said, that persons who entered the military service in India, eatered it witha 
full knowledge of what they had to expect. This argument seemed to be con- 
firmed with something like antiquity. But that was the worst kind of argu- 
ment. Antiquity had sanctioned the burning of women as witches. The 
feeling of the Bengal army on the subject of their pay was so strong, that 
he was nigh being hanged for refusing to join in the rising which took place 
for an increase of allowance. He should, however, withdraw his motion ; 
and he thought that the present discussion, instead of producing alarm in 
India, would have the effect of creating harmony. The people of India would 
be glad to see that there was one place in which their wrongs would be fear- 
lessly described and redress demanded. After what hi’ fallen from the hon. 
Director, he should ask permission to withdraw his motion. 

Col. Stanuope seconded the request, and hoped that the gentleman on the 
floor had recovered his good sense, though he had not had the manliness to 
acknowledge it. 

Mr. Dixon hoped the hon. Proprietor had found it.—(4 laugh.) 


EDUCATION OF WRITERS. 


Mr Hume, referring to the motion calling on te Directors to lay before the 
Proprietors the rules and regulations formed by the Executive Body for the 
examination of young men proceeding to India without having studied at 
Haileybury College, observed, that it might save the time of the Court if the 
Chairman would state what progress had been made in framing those regula- 
tions. 

The Cuairman answered, that the subject was now in the course of adjust- 
ment between the Board of Control and the Court of Directors ; and when it 
was settled between those bodies, it would be the duty of the Court of Direc- 
tors to make the result as public as they possibly could.—(/ear.) 

Mr. Hume.—Is it to be understood that none of the young men will be per- 
mitted to go out until a certain time after these tests have been agreed on, and 
until they have beea examined in conformity with them? 

The Cnairman.—Certainly not. They will not go out until long after- 
wards. 

Dr. Gitcurist wished to know if there was any intention of effecting a 
monopoly in the education of these young men. A monopoly of teaching 
was worse than a monopoly in tea. He established schools for teaching the 
Oriental languages from the Land’s End to Johnny Groat’s, and al! through 
Ireland. In the Scotch University, young men might be educated under the 
eye of their parents, and in London, a University was about to be established, 
in which a class would be formed for learning the Native Indian languages. 
Was it intended that these schools should be shut out by the new regulations ? 


The CuairMan assured the hon. Proprietor, that there was nothing more 
remote from the plan of the arrangemen! than the idea of a monopoly of edu- 
cation. The object of the Act of Parliament was, to throw its avenues as 
wide as possible. 

Mr. Hume asked, whether the two establishments, which had been recom- 
mended by a resolution of the Court, were to have any preference ? 

The CuarrMan said, that such a resolution had once been passed, but if the 
hon. Proprietor had consulted his friend near him, (Dr. Gilchrist,) or had even 
read the motion before the Court, he would have found that that resolution had 
been rescinded. 

Mr. Hume said, he had so much reason to distrust second-hand evidence. 
that he always wished to ask at the fountain-head. 

The CuarrmMan said, that even in the original resolution there had been no 
idea of a monopoly, but when young gentlemen were rejected, their parents 
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naturally asked advice as to where they could procure the best education for 
them, and that resolution was accordingly made, not for the sake of dictation, 
but simply to advise them. So convinced was he himself of the soundness of 
that advice, that he intended to send his own son to one of those e-tab\ish- 
ments. 

Mr. Carrutuers observed, that he had recommended the son of a merchant, 
a relation of his own, for a situation, and on his examination, he was admitted 
into a higher class than was expected. That boy had been educated at Dum- 
fries, but his exhibitions were such, that the place of his education was not at 
all an obstacle. 

Dr. Gitcurist was glad to find that the principle of monopoly had been 
abandoned ; and would, with the permission of the Court, withdraw his motion. 


Tue Roya GeorGe 


The CuairMan then informed the Court, that the Directors having investi- 
gated the circumstances attending the loss of the Royal George, had come to 
the resolution that the Captain and Owner of that vessel be acquitted of all 
charges of want of care and diligence, and that the most prompt means had 
been resorted to by them for extinguishing the fire on board her. It was his 
duty to move, that the Court of Proprietors should confirm that resolution by 
ballot, and that the ballot, forthe purpose, be taken on Friday, the 4th of 
August, The Court then adjourned. 





CIVIL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 
CALCUTTA. 


Civit anv Ecc esiastTican APPOINTMENTS. 


Fort William, Dec. 12.—Mr. T. B. Beale, Assistant to Magistrate and to Col- 
lector of Sarun.—19. Mr. C. W. Steer, Fourth Judge of Provincial Courts of 
Appeal and Circuit fur Division of Patna.—29. Mr. J. Donnithorne, Salt 
Agent and Collector at Hidgellee. Mr. J. W. Laing, ditto at Bullooah.—Mr. 
C. Phillips, Collector of Land Revenue and Customs, and Salt Agent at Chitta- 
gong.—Jan. 12.—Mr. John Trotter, Secretary to the Board of Customs, 
Salt and Opium. Mr. R. Saunders, Mint Master. The Rev. J. Whiting, 
a Joint Chaplain at Cawnpoor ; the Rev. C. Whimberly, District Chaplain 
at Allahabad —26. Mr. W. T. Toone, Salt Agent at Arracan; Mr. F. 
Nepean, Collector of Government Customs and Town Duties at Allahabad ; 
Mr. J. Shum, ditto ditto at Paina; Mr. J. Dunbar, Assistant to the Collector 
and Salt Agent of Bullooah; Mr. R. J. Taylor, Collector of Beerbhoom ; 
Mr. T. Wyatt, Deputy Collector of Hidgellee ; Mr. G. A. Bush, Ist Assistant 
to the Secretary to the Board of Revenue Lower Provinces. 


Mititary APPOINTMENTS. 


Fort William, Jan, 26, 1826.—Capt. G. H. Robinson, 34th N. I. to com- 
mand the Escort of the Resident at Catmandhoo, v. Capt. Maxwell.—Feb. 3. 
Lieut. Col. W. B. Walker of the Invalid Estab. to command the Patna 
Provin. Batt.—16. Capt C. J. C. Davidson, Engineers, to be Executive 
Engineer to the Rohileund Div. of the Department of Public Works, v. P. M. 
Hay, prom.; Lieut. E. Swetenham, Engineers, to be Garrison Engineer at 
Almorah, and Executive Officer in Kemaoon, v. Tindal, killed in action. 


PROMOTIONS. 


Infantry.—Major J. A. Shadwell to be Lieut.-Col. v. Wiggens, dec. ; 
Major J. H. Cave, to be Lieut.-Col. v. Shadwell, transferred to the Invalid 
Estab. ; Major J. Grant to be Lieut.-Col. v. Clark retired. 
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15th N. 1.—Brevet Capt. and Lieut. A. Durie, to be Capt. of a comp. ; and 

ins. W. Innes to be Lieut., in succession to Keirnander, transferred to lu- 
valid Estab. 

22d Ditto.—Capt. 'T. W. Broadbent to be Major; Brev.-Capt. and Lieut. 
G. Oliphant, to be Cap!. of a comp., and Ens. J. Hunt, to be Lieut., in suc- 
cession to Grant, prom. 

46th Ditto.—BGrev.-Capt. and Lieut. H. L. Barnett, to be Capt. of a comp. ; 
and Ens. W. Nash to be Lieut., in succession to Waldron, prom. 

66th Ditto.—Capt. P. M. Hay to be Major; Lieut. H. A. Newton, to be 
Capt. of a comp.; and Ens. T. L. Egerton, to be Lieut., in succession to 
Shadwell, prom. 

68th Ditio—Capt. F. Young to be Major; Brevei-Capt. and Lieut. C. 
Thoresby, to be Capt. of a comp. ; and Ens. W. Alston to be Lieut., in sue- 
cession to Cave, prom. 

Artillery.—Brev.-Capt. and Ist Lieut. F. S. Sotheby, to be Capt ; and 2d 
Lieut. J. H. H. M‘Donald, to be Ist Lieut., in succession to Hall, dec. 


Admitted to the Service—Mr. T. B. Study, as a Cadet of Cavalry, and 
prom. to the rank of Cornet; Mr. J. Farmer, do. do. ; Mr. H. F. Lord, do 
do; Mr. F. G. M‘Kenzie, as a Cadet of Artillery, and prom. to the rank of 
2d Lieut.; Mr. F. A. Williams, as a Cadet of Infantry, and prom. to the rank 
of Ensign ; Messrs. S. Brown, J. Locke, C. G. Langdon, and R. D. Lockhart, 
do. do.— Medical Department : Messrs. R. Laughton, W. Bogie, M. D., and A. 
Christie, do. as Assist.-Surgeons. 


Jan. 25. Capt. C. Kiernander, 15:h N. L., is transferred to the Invalid Estab. 

2d Lieut. J. Smith, Engineers, do. to the Madras Estab. 
FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.—Jan. 13. J.S. Kirby, of Artill. for health; Capt. B. Blake, 
69th N.1., for health_—20. Brev.-Capt. W. P. Weiland, 55th N. (., for health 
—Lieut. J. L. Revell, 7th N. I., for health.—25. Capt. H. F. Salter, 2d Lt. 
Cav., on private affairs ; Lieut. J. Corsfield, Ist N. 1., for health; Lieut. J. 
G. Sharp, 24th N. 1., ditto; Lieut. H. Beaty, 62d N. L., ditto; Lieut. T. S. 
Warner, 18th N. f., do.; Capt. C. Taylor, 4th N. I.; Ens. J. H. Rice, doing 
duty with the 28th N. I.;-Capt. H. E. Peach, 16th N. 1., for health ; Lieut 
P. P. Fitton, 27th N. I., for do. ; Lieut. C. J. Crave, 23d N. I1., for do. 

To the Cape of Good Hope.—Capt. T. Dickinson, 55th N.1., on account of 
health, for twelve months. 


MepnicaL APPOINTMENTS. 


Jan. 21.—Senior Superin. Surg. A. Ogilvy to officiate as 3d Member of the 
Medical Board until further orders.—25. Mr. J. M*Kenna, Surgeon, is app. 
temp. to do duty as an Assist. Surg. on this establishment.—Feb. 16. Assist 
Surg. J. Grant, to officiate as Assay-master during the absence of Dr. Atkin 
son. 


MADRAS. 
Civit APPOINTMENTS, 


Fort St. George.—Feb. 2. Mr. G. J. Cassamajor, Register to Court of 
Sudder and Foujdarry Adawlut ; Mr. E. Bannerman, Assist. to Chief Secre- 
trary to Government ; Mr. William Montgomerie, Commercial Resident at 
Tinnevelly ; Mr. H. Montgomerie, Deputy to Commercial Resident at In- 
geram; Mr. J. Clulow, Head Assist. to the Collector and Magistrate of 
Bellary ; Mr. H. Williams, Assist. to the Principal Collector and Magistrate 
of Canara; Mr. 8. Crawford, Assist. to the Principal Collector and Magistrate 
of the Southern Division of Arcot.—12. H. Chamier, Esq. to act as Secratary 
to the Government in the Public Department; Mr. B. Cunliffe to be Principal 
Collector and Magistrate of the Southern Division of Arcot ; Mr. H. Viveash 
to be Collector and Magistrate of Chingleput; Mr. A. F. Hudleston to be 
Sub-Collector and Assist. Magistrate of Canara. 
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Minirary APPOINTMENTS. 


Fort St. George.—Jan. 6. Lieut. Henderson and Ens. Halloway, 43d N. L, 
to do duty with the 18th instead of the 9:h N. 1.—10. Capt. J. Nash to com- 
mand Seringapatam Local Bat. v. Norton, dec. ; Lieut. G. A. Brodie, 3d L. C., 
to act as Brigade Major to centre division of army, vy. Nash; Major-Gen. Sir 
John Doveton to command the Army of this Presidency, v. Licut.-Gen. Bow- 
ser; Capt. J. Smith, 2d L. C., to do duty with Ist L. C., and take command of 
detachment of that regt. at Arcot; Lieut. S. Stuart, 17th N. I., to duty with 
Carnatic Europ. Vet. Bat.—17. Lieut.-Col. G. A. Wetherall, H. M’s. Royal 
regt., to be Mil. Sec. to Major-Gea. Sir John Doveton, commanding army in 
chief; Capt. H. B. Doveton, 4th L. C., to be Aid-de-Camp to ditto ; Capt. P. 
Macdougall, H. M’s. 48th regt., to be Aid-de-Camp to ditto ; Lieut. G. Brady, 
53d N. !., to actas Brigade Major to Northern division of army, v. Brodie ; 
Lieut. F. B. White, 16th N. L., to act as cantonment Adj. at Wallajabad, v. 
Brady ; Lieut. F. Mades, 30th N. 1., to act as Adj. to Seringapatam Local 
Bat. during the absence of Lieut. Mitchell on sick cert. ; Capt. F. Doveton, 
3d L. C., to act as Deputy Judge Adv. Gen. during the absence of Capt. 
Muscott on foriegn service ; Lieut. W. Gray, 21st N. !., to act as Adj. to 2d 
Extra Regt. during the absence of Lieut. Hammond on sick cert.; Lieut. J. 
Macdonald, 45th N. I., to have rank of Brev. Capt. from 15th Jan.—20. Capt. 
P. Montgomerie, of Artillery, to be Commissiary of Stores to Force on ser- 
vice in Ava; Ens. W. C. Macleod, 30th N. I[., to act as Assist. to Superio. 
Engineer of Presidency. 


PROMOTIONS. 


2d. Light Cavalry.—Sen. Lieut. J. Smith to be Capt., and Sen. Cornet S. 
F. M‘Kenzie to be Lieut., v. Allan invalided. 

4th Ditto.—Sen. Cornet E. W Ravenscroft to be Lieut. v. Lewis, dec. 

Infantry.—Sen. Major J. Wahab, 33d N.I., to be Lieut.-Col., v. Ford, 
dec. 

8d N. I.—Sen. Major A. Grant, 18th N.I., to be Lieut.-Col., v. Mackenzie 
prom. ; Sen. Ens. G. W. Moore to be Lieut., v. Adams killed in action. 

4th N. 1—Lieut. E. Haldane to be Quart.-Mast., Interp. and Paymaster, v. 
Stokes. 

9th N. I.—Sen. Capt. C. A. Elderton to be Major; Sen. Lieut. A. Milne to 
be Capt.; and Sen. Ens. J. Robertson to be Lieut., in suc. to Bell, prom. ; 
Sen. Major C. Feriior, 43d N. I., to be Lieut. Col., v. Conroy, killed in 
action. 

18th N. I.—Sen. Capt. D. Ross ‘to be Major ; Sen. Lieut. R. J. H. Vivian to 
be Capt., and Sen. Ens. A. Cowie to be Lieut. in suc. to Grant, prom. ; Sen. 
Major J. Bell, 9th N. I., to be Lieut.-Col., v. Ford, dec. 

20th N. I.—Sen. Lieut. T. A. Chauvel to be Capt., and Sen. Ens. J. Forbes to 
be Lieut., v. James, dec. 

2ist N. I.—Sen. Lieut. Br. Capt. W. Drake to be Capt., and Sen. Ens. P. M. 
Stirling to be Lieut., v. Norton, dec. 

22d N. 1. Sen. Lieut. C. Hutton to be Capt., and Sen. Ens. C. Messiter 
to be Lieut., v. Peake, dec. 

29th N. I.—Lieut. R. H. Symes to be Adj., v. Elliott, permitted to return to 
Europe. 

8lst N. I.—Sen. Ens. W. H. Budd to be Lieut., v. Leslie, pensioned ; Sen. 
Lieut. T. Ruddiman to be Capt., and Sen. Ens. J. Smith to be Lieut., v. 
Mackintosh, dec. 

83d N. .—Lieut. G. Brady to be Adj., v. Ker, prom., Lieut. J. Campbell to 
act as Adj. during absence of Lieut. Brady on other duty. 

33d N. I.—Sen. Capt. J. Lambe to be Major; Sen. Br. Capt. J. Ker to be 
Capt. ; and Sen. Ens. T. R. Smith to be Lieut., in sue. to Wahab, prom. 

34th N. I.—Sen. Lieut. C. C. Bell to be Capt., and Sen. Ens. L. M. M‘Leod 
to be Lieut., v. Stedman, killed in action. 

38th N. I.—Sen. Lieut. J. M. Boyes to be Capt., and Sen. Ens. E. Clutter- 
buck to be Lieut., v. Dowden, dec. 
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42d N. I.—Lieut. J. Fitzgerald to be Adj., v. Zouch; Lieut. C. Macleod to 
act as Adj. during absence of Lieut. Fitzgerald on other duty. 

43d N. I.—Sen. Capt. C. Cracroft to be Major; Sen. Lieut. A. M‘Leod to 
be Capt., and Sen. Ens. W. Elsey to be Lieut., in suc. to Ferrior, prom. 

44th N. I.—Sen. Ens. Josiah Wilkinson to be Lieut., v. Blanch, dec. 

Ist Europ. Regt.—Sen. Lieut. E. Franklyn to be Capt., and Sen. Ens. N. 
Burrard to be Lieut., v. Cursham, killed in action. 

Artillery.—Lieut. E. Amsinck to be Adj. to Ist Brigade of Horse Artillery, 
v. Brooke, prom, 

REMOVALS AND PostTINas. 

Jan. 4, 1826.—Lieut. Col. Com. D. C. Kenny, from 37th to 47th N. 1.3; 
Lieut.-Col. Com. A. Molesworth, from 47th to 48d N. I. ; Lieut.-Col. Com. 
M. L. Pereira, from 43d to 37th N. [.; Lieut. Col. Com. J. Mackenzie (late 
prom.) to Ist Europ. Regt. ; Lieut.-Col. H. Durand, from 39th to 45th N.1.; 
Lieut.-Col. G. Jackson, from 24th to 39th N. f. ; Lieut.-Col. T. Smithwa te, 
from 45th to 24th N. L; Lieut.-Col. J. Ford (late prom.) to 25th N. £. ; Capt. 
T. T. Paske, from 4th Bat. of Artil. to 2d Brig. Horse Artil., v. Lewis. ; Capi. 
W. Brooke (late prom.), posted to 4th or Golundauze Bat. of Artil.—9. Ens. 
S. C. Briggs, removed from 42d to 3lst N. f.; Lieut. W.C. Carruthers, Inv. 
Estab.. posted to 4th Nat. Vet. Bat., and will join and do duty with Seringa- 
patam Local Bat. at Nundidroog.—14. Lieut. T. H. Zouch, 42d N. 1, posted 
to 2d Bat. Pioneers, v. Blanch, dec. 


MepicaL Postings. 
Jan. 10.—Assist. Surg. W. Mortimer removed from 18th to 42d N. h— 
13. Assist. Surg. J. Barton posted to 9th N. 1., and will proceed in medical 
charge of troops proceeding to Rangoon on the Belle Alliance. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.—Jan. 6. Capt. J. Campbell, Ist L. C., for health.—10. Lieut 
W. Hyslop, 3d L. C., for health.—13. Lieut. Geo. Bowser, Commanding 
Army in Chief, on Furlough.—Lieut. W. E. A. Elhliot, 29th N. 1., for health.— 
Assist. Surg. J. Richmond, for health.—17. Lieut.-Col. C. Brook, of fnf., 
for health.— Maj. R. Parker, 3d L. C., for health (via Bombay) ; Lieut. J. 
Everest, 13th N. I., for health. 

Mepicat APPOINTMENTS. 

Jan. 2.—Surg. J. Bird to be Residency Surgeon at Sattara.—3. Assist.- 
Surg. W. Erskine to be Civil Surg. in Kattywar; Assist.-Surg. Kane, do. 
do. at Sholapore; Assist.-Surg. H. Johnstone, do. do. at Bussora.—Surg. V. 
C. Kemball attached to the European General Hospital, to be Superin, Surg. 
v. Morgan, prom. ; Sen. Assist.-Surg. J. Glen, prom. to Surgeon v. Gibson, 
dec. ; Sen. Assist.-Surg. J. M‘Morris to be Surg. v. Craw, app. Superin. 
Surgeon.—19. Assist.-Surg. G. H. Davis to take charge of the Lunatic 
Asylum until the arrival of Mr. Howison.—20. Surg. F. ‘Trash is app. to the 
medical duties of the European Gen. Hosp. v. Kemball, prom. 

MepicaL ApsustMENT OF RANK. 

Jan. 13.—Surg. William Dalgairns, M.D., to take rank v. Christie, retired ; 
Surg. J. Butchart to take rank v. Ogilvy, app. Superin. Surg. ; Surg. J. Bird, 
to take rank v. Gall placed on the pension list; Surg. R. T. Barra to take 
rank v. J. Warner, dec. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.—Lieut. W. F. Allen, 24th N. I. for three years, on sick cer- 

tificate ; Ens. E. Carpenter, 13th N. L., do. do. 


BOMBAY. 


Mivitary APPOINTMENTS. 


Bombay Castle, Dec. 22.—Lieut. R. G. King to perform the duties of 
Quartermaster and Interp. in Hindoostanee to 3d N. I., v. Caudy app. a Quar- 
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termaster of Brigade ; dated 22d Noy. ; Lieut. and Interp. Brown, 8th N. L, 
to officiate as Interp. to Ist L. C. and 4th N. [. until further orders, v. Lieut. 
Oitey, of latter regt. ordered into arrest ; dated 14th Noy. ; Lieut. and Interp. 
Fortune, Proy. Batt. to perform duties of Interp. to 19th N. I. at Ahmedabad, 
during the absence of Lieut. Dampier, on sick certificate ; dated 20th Oct. ; 
Capt. J. H. Irwin, 19th N. L., to take charge of Brigade Major's office during 
absence of Capt. Gillum, on leave of Presidency; dated 2Ist Nov.—24. 
Lieut. Bell, 9th N.1., to have charge of Commissariat accompanying Brigade 
to Colapore.—Jan. 2. Ens. Gilberne 23d N. [., to command the Local Corps in 
Candeish, v. Majoribanks, dec. ; Lieut. S. Stephen, to be Executive Engineer 
at Poona; Lieut. A. C. Peat, to be ditto. at Surat and Broach; Lieut. R. 
Foster, to be do, in the Northern Districts of Guzerat ; Lieut. R. H. Robin- 
son, 2d Light Cavalry, is app. to act as Quarterm. to the left wing of that regt. 
until further orders.—14. The rank of Major is conferred on Capt. J. W. 
Aitchison, Deputy Adj. Gen. of the army.—20. Lieut.-Col. Commadant Wil- 
son, 2d Lt. Cav., to command the Baroda Subsid. Force during the absence 
of Lieut.-Col. Kennedy ; Lieut.-Col. Command. J. F. Dyson, 18th N. I., to 
command the Malwa Field Force; Lieut.-Col. Com. J. P. Dunbar, 3d Lt. 
Cay., to command the Subsidized Troops in Cutch; Lieut.-Col. Com. W. 
Furner, Ist Lt. Cav., to command in Candeish. 























PROMOTIONS. 
Infantry.—Lieut.-Major N.C. Maw, to be Lieut.-Col. v. F. F. Stauton, 
deceased. 
Ist Luropean Regt.—Lieut. Capt. J. Elder to be Major, v. Maw, prom. ; 
Licut. C, Walter to be Capt., v. Taylor, placed on the pension-list. 




























KING’S FORCES IN INDIA. 
From the Indian Gazettes. | 
(\PPOINTMENTS. 

Head-quarters, Dec, 22.—Capt. Wetherall, 13th Lt. Drags., to be Extra 
Aid-de-Camp to Major-Gen. Sir 'T’. Pritzler.—Jan. 13. Lieut. Hamilton to act 
as Quarterm. to the 13th Lt. Drags. v. Acting Quarterm. Rosser.—24. Lieut. 
Deverall to act as Adj. to 47th Foot during the absence of Adj. M‘Carthy ; 
Capt. Johnson to take charge of the men of H. M.’s regiments left at Meerut ; 
Mr. J. Brown to do duty as Volunteer with the Ist Royals; Mr. J. Darbot, 
do, do. 3lst Foot; Mr. Stubbs do. do. 48th Foot.—Jan. 21. Capt. Greville, 
16th Lancers, to act as Major of Brigade to H. M.'s Forces, during the absence 
of Major Bristow ; Lieut. Brownrigg to do duty with the Detachment of that 
corps in Fort William. 





FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.—Brevet-Col. M‘Creagh, 13th Light Inf., for two years, for 
health ; Brevet-Capt. Nunn, 3lst Foot, for one year, for do.; Lieut. Brown, 
41st Foot, for one year, for do. ; Lieut.-Clarke, for two years, for do. ; Lieut, 
and Adj. Henry, for do. do. ; Lieut. Pietet, Royal regt., for do. do. ; Assist.- 
Surg. Devitt, 20th Foot, for do. do. ; Lieut. Roberts, 48th Foot, for do. do. ; 
Lieut.-Ratclitfe, 6th Foot, for one year, for health ; Lieut. R. Campbell, 31s! 
Foot ; Capt. Smith, 44th do.; Lieuts. O‘Halloran, Ogilvy, Mackrell, and 
Langmead, 44th do ; Ens. Graham, 89th do.. 

To Sea.—Captains Parlby, of the 4th, and Taylor, of the 13th Dragoons, on 
medical certificate, the former for six months, and the latter for eight months. 


Courts-MARTIAL. 


A general Court Martial was held at Poonah, on the 14th of October last, 
on Lieut. C. F. Holmes, of the 20th Foot, for -* not having taken steps to 
clear his character from a report highly disgraceful to him, respecting certain 
occurrences that took place between him and Capt. Bolton, of the same regt., 
at Ahmednuggur, in August 1825.’’ The Court honourably acquitted the 
prisoner of all and every part of the charge. 
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A general Court Martial was also held at Meerut, on the 19th of October 
last, on Capt. John Jenkins of the Lith Light Dragoons, for ** want of punc- 
tuality displayed in his money transactions,’’ and for ‘* making false asser- 
tions to his brother officers,’’ such conduct being “* unbecoming the character 
of an officer and a gentleman.’’ The Court found the prisoner not guilty of 
the charges, and therefore acquitted him. 

A general Court Martial was also held at Head Quarters of the Grand 
Army, camp before Bhurtpoor, on the 22d December last, on Lieut. Edward 
Griffiths, of the 59th Foot, for ‘* coming to the mess of the regiment in a state 
of intoxication,’’ and for ** being drunk whilst the regiment was on the 
march from Ferozabad to Etamadpoor.’’ The prisoner was found guilty, and 
adjudged to be cashiered, but, in consideration of his distressed circumstances, 
as represented by his commanding officer, his length of services, and kis having 
purchased his first commission, he was recommended by the Court to be al- 
lowed the sale of his ensigncy. 


PROMOTIONS. 
[From the London Gazettes. | 


13th Light Drags.—Cornet W Peun, from 16th Lt. Drags. to be Lieut., 
v. Keiso, dec. ; dated June 29. Cornet A. Browne to be Lieut. by purch., v. 
Ellis, prom. ; dated July 6. 

16th Ditio.—Lieut. T. L. C. Menteath to be Capt. by pureh. v. Baker, prom. ; 
dated July 18. Cornet T. Blood to be Lieut. by purch., y. Menteath ; same 
date. Ens. C. Cotton, from 19th Foot, to be Cornet, vy. Penn, prom. in 13th 
Lt. Drags. ; dated June 29. 

Ist Fout.—Maj. H. H. Farquharson, from half-pay, to be Maj., v. Camp- 
bell, prom; Capt. J. Anderson, from half-pay 28th Foot, to be Capt., v. 
Rowan, prom. ; dated June 12. J. Mayne, Gent., to be Kns., v. Campbell, 
dead of his wounds ; dated June 22. 

3d Ditto.—To be Captains: Capt.'T. Muuro, fiom half-pay 42d Foot, v. 
Bowen, prom. ; Capt. J. Patton, from half-pay, v. Daniel, app. to the 66th 
Foot ; dated June 8. 

6th Ditto.—Capt. J. Hill, from 47th Foot, to be Capt., v. Cowell, who exch. ; 
dated Jan. 1. Ens. B. T. F. Bowes to be Lieut. by purch., v. Dunn, app. to 
44th Foot; R. M. Beebee, Gent., to be Ens. by purch, v. Bowes; dated 
May 25. 

11th Ditto.—Capt. A. Smith, from 2d West India regt., to be Capt., v. Pri- 
deaux, app. to 73d Foot ; dated June 29. 

18th Ditto.—Capt. W. W. Lynar, from half-pay, to be Capt., v. Rogers, 
prom. ; dated June 8. H. F. Way, Gent., to be Ens. by purch., v. Forbes, 
app. to 53d Foot ; dated June 29. Ens. C. J. R. Collinson, from 25th Foot, 
v. Auldjo, prom. ; dated July II. 

20th Ditto.—Lieut. P. Hennessey, from 67th Foot, to be Lieut., v. Wood, 
who exch. ; dated Nov. 4. Serj.-Major H. Hollingsworth to be Adj., with 
rank of Ens., v. Stony, who has resigned the Adjutancy only ; dated Dec. 3. 
1825. Capt. R. Garrett, from half-pay 96th Foot, v. Frankland, app. to 34th 
Foot; Capt. W. C. Langmead, from half-pay, v. Falls, prom. ; dated June 8. 

30th Ditto.—To be Captains: Capt. J. Proctor from h. p. 43d Foot, v. 
Howard, prom.; Capt. J. G. Geddes, from h. p., v. Fox, prom.; dated 
June 8. 

38th Ditto.—Major W. Frith to be Lieut.-Col., v. Evans, dec. ; Brevet 
Lieut.-Col. Hon. J. Finch, from h. p. Royal West India regt., to be Maj. 
v. Frith ; dated Dec. 18, 1825. Capt. T. Vyvyan, from h. p. 41st Foot, to be 
Capt. v. Rains, prom. ; Capt. A. Macdonald from h. p., v. Davis, app. to 
75th Foot ; dated June 8. Capt. C. Blackett, from h. p. 7th Lt. Drags. to 
be Capt. v. Vyvyan, whose appoiutment has not taken place ; dated July 6. 

4ist. Ditto —Ens. J. E. Deere to be Lieut. v. Ferrar, dec. ; dated Nov. 4. 
1825. Ens. J. Ellis to be do., v. Sutherland, killed in action; Ens. J. 
Smith to be do., v. Gossip, killed in action; dated Dee. 2, 1825. E. J. 
Vaughan, Gent. to be Ens. v. Deere ; dated Noy. 4. J. Arata, Gent. to be do. 
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v. Ellis; O. W. Gray, Gent., v. Smith ; dated Dec. 2, 1525. Second Lieut. 
A. Tueler, from 60th Foot., to be Lieut. by purch. v. Childers, whose pro- 
motion to a Lieutenancy by purch. has been cancelled; dated July 6. 

44th Ditto.—Maj. J. C. L. Carter to be Lieut.-Col. v. Dunkin, dec. ; 
Capt. T. Mackrell, to be Maj. v. Carter; Lieut. J. C. Webster, to be Capt. 
v. Mackrell ; dated Noy. 12, 1825. To be Lieutenants: Ens. H. L. Hayard, 
v. Webster ; dated Nov. 12. Ens. J. D. de Wend, v. Carr; dated Dec. 17. 
Lieut. W. Dunn, from 6th Foot, vy. Eastwood, prom. ; dated May 25. To be 
Ensigns: T. W. Halfhide, Gent., v. Layard ; dated Nov. 12. S. Grove, Gent., 
vy. de Wend; date! June 22, 1826. 

45th Ditto.— Seagram, Gent., to be Ens. without purch. v. Stanford, 
prom. in 89th Foot ; dated June 22, 1826. Hospital-Assist. A. Callendar 
to be Assist.-Surg. v. Patterson, prom. in 13th Foot ; dated June 16. 

46th Ditto.—Capt. W. Chalmer, from h. p. 52d Foot, to be Capt. v. Stuart, 
prom. ; dated June 8. 

48th Ditto —Capt. G. Croasdaile from h. p., to be Capt. v. Yule, prom. ; 
dated June 8. Capt. J. Skirrow, from h. p. 53d Foot, to be Capt., repaying 
the difference to the half-pay Fund y. Croasdaile, whose app. has not taken 
place ; dated June 29. 

49th Ditto—Maj. R. Beauchamp from half-pay, to be Maj., v. Glegg, 
prom. ; dated June 8. 

54th Ditto.—Maj. Hi. Lumley from half-pay, to be Maj., v. Kelly, prom. ; 
dated June 8. Volunteer E. D. Wright to be Ens. without purch. v. Ser- 
jeant, dec. ; dated Jan. 19. 

59th Ditto.—Lieut. N. Hovendon to be Capt., v. Pitman, killed in action ; 
dated Jan. 19. Ens. W. Fuller to be Lieut., v. Griffiths, cashiered ; dated 
Jan. 9. Ens. J. N. Barrow to be do., v. Hovendon ; dated Jan. 19. Volun- 
teer J. Hennessey to be Ens. v. Barron ; dated Jan. 19. 

67th Ditto.—Lieut. G. H. Wood from 20th Foot, to be Lieut., v. Hen- 
uessey, who exch. ; dated Nov. 4, 1925. 

69th Ditto.—Capt. F. Towers from h. p. 7th Lt. Drags., to be Capt., v. 
Bennet, prom. ; dated June 29. 

87th Ditto.—Lieut. P. C. Masterson to be Capt., v. Husband, dec. ; dated 
Nov. 7, 1825. 

89th Ditto.—Ens. R. Stanford, from 45th Foot, to be Ens., v. Duff, app. to 
92d Foot; dated June 15. 

97th Ditto—Brevet Lieut.-Col. P. Wodehouse, from h. p., to be Major, v. 
Austen, prom. ; dated June 8. 

Cape Corps, (Cavalry.)—R. Burges, Gent., to be Cornet by purch., v. Van, 
app. to the 16th Lt. Drags.; dated July 6. 

Allowed to dispose of their Half-pay.—Lieut. J. Reid, half-pay 54th Foot ; 
Lieut. G. Drury, half-pay, 33d ditto; Capt. S. Hepl, half-pay, 3d Ceylon 
Regt. 

BREVET. 

To be Lieut.-Colonels in the Army :—Major F. Fuller of the 59th Foot ; 

Major M. Everard of the 14th ditto; Major C. Bisshopp of ditto. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
CALCUTTA. 


Births.—Dec. 18. On board the H. C.’s ship Java, the lady of Professor 
Craven, Bishop's College, of a son.—22. The lady of T. R. Davidson, Esq., 
of Barasut, of a daughter.—26. At Fort William, the lady of Lieut. Ripply, 
2d European regt., of a son.—30. On the river, near Buxar, the lady of J. F. 
Tuller, H. M.’s 59th regt., of adaughter —Jen. 11. At Barrackpore, the lady 
of George Govan, Esq. M. D., of a daughter.—12. At Bishop’s College, the 
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lady of Professor Holmes, of a daughter.—21. At the house of Mrs, Com- 
modore Hayes, Bankshall, the lady of W. Jackson, Esq., of the Civil Service, 
of a son.—24. At Chowrinchee, the lady of H. Lushington, Esq. of the Civil 
Service, of a son.—29. At Fort William, the lady of Lieut. O’Gorman, H. 
M.’s 3lst regt., of a daughter.—31. The lady of W. Ainslie, Esq. of a son. 
Feb. 1. The lady of H. V. Hawthorn, Esq., of the Civil Service, ofa son.— 
8. At Chowringhee, the lady of the late J. J. Hogg. Esq. of a son.—l2. At 
Howrah, the lady of H. H. Griffiths, Esq. of a son and heir ; at Garden Reach, 
the lady of G. Ballard, Esq. of a son. 

Marriages.—Dec. 27. Donald Butler, Esq. M. D., Assistant-Surgeon, H. C. 
service, to Miss Eliza Thomson Morrison.—31. At St. John’s Cathedral, Capt. 
G, White, of the ship Sherburne, to Miss Emma Dyer Adams.—Jan. 9. The 
Rev. Hawtayne, Archdeacon of Bombay, to Margaret Franks, eldest daughter 
of the Hon. Sir J. Franks.—28. At the Cathedral, H. Hailes, Esq. to Mrs. 
Penrose ; Mr. G. Rebello, of the Sea Custom House, to Miss C, Henry.—30. 
At St. John’s Cathedral, J. Alexander, Esq. of the Madras Cav., to Miss F. 
Abbott.—Feb. 4. At Barrackpoor, at the house of Lieut. Corfield, J. Meliss, 
Esq. of Kishnaghur, to Magdalen, youngest daughter of the late Major Nairne, 

Deaths.—Jan. 11. At Dum-Dum, the infant son of C. B. Crommelin, Esq. 
of Gorruckpore.—12. Robert Fulton, Esq. late of Mymensing, aged 65 years. 
20. B. Hardtman, Esq., Surgeon, and Sub.-Assist. H. C.’s Stud, aged 38 
years.—25. Mr. J. Mills, late of Rungpoor, indigo-planter, aged 29 years.— 
31. Mr. S. C. Allen, Deputy Register of the Board of Revenue, aged 30.— 
Feb. 7. Madame T. L. V. Rabot, aged 70 years. 

MADRAS. 

Marriages.—Dec. 27.—At Vellore, Lieut. Oliver Frederick Stuart 16th 
regt., N. I., to Harriet Thompson, fourth daughter of the late J. D. White, 
F'sq. of the Medical Board.—Jan..5. At the Vepery Church, Mr. T. Oliver, to 
Lucy Ann, daughter of the late Mr. W. Hitchins. At St. Thomas’s Mount, 
Lieut. Middlecoat, Artillery, to Miss Hampton.—13. Mr. John Law, architect, 
to Miss C. S. Paterson.—25. At St. George’s Church, Stewart Crawford, Esq. 
of the Civil Service, to Harriet Page Dyer, eldest daughter of Samuel 
Dyer, *'sq. M. D.—28. At St. George's Church, J. Schrorder, Esq. Veteri- 
nary Surg. H. M.’s 13th L. Drags., to Maria Louisa, second daughter of 
S. Harwood, Esq. of Taunton, Somerset.—Feb. 2. At St. George’s Church, 
Capt. H. Robison, Nizam’s service, to Mrs. Thomson. 

Deaths.—Dec. 23. Mr. C. Dewsnapp, Conductor of Ordnance.—28. In 
Black Town, Mr. B. Careless, aged 64 years.—Jan. 3. At New Town, Mrs. 
Jane Case, aged 74 years.—23. At her house, at St. Thome, Mrs. F. G. Rut- 
ter, (relict of the late Thomas Rutter, Esq.,) aged 42 years. 

BOMBAY. 

Births.—Jan. 17. At the Parsonage, the lady of the Rev. Henry Davies, 
Senior Chaplain, of a daughter.—19. The lady of Captain Ottey, 11th regt. of 
a daughter.—20. The lady of J. B. Simson, Esq. of the Civil Service, of a 
daughter. 

Marriages.—James Fawcett, Esq., to Susan Isabella, the only daughter of 
Capt. J. Preun, of the Hon. Company’s Marine.—26. Capt. William Hender- 
son, 2d Bombay European Regt., to Miss Eliza Millard. 

Deaths.—Dec. 28. T. H. Binny, Esq., Bombay Civil Service.—Jan, 3. Ens. 
F. Arnaud, of the 22d N. I., aged 20 years.—8. Mrs. Khatoo Zachary, (relict 
of the late Zachary Ovanjan, Esq.,) aged 90 years.—29. At Byculla, David 
Malcolm, Esq. aged 48 years. Mr. Malcolm was the younger brother of Sir 
James, Sir Pulteney, and Sir John Malcolm. 

CEYLON. 

Births.—Dec. 21. At Colombo, the lady of Major Fraser, of ason. Jan. 4. 
At Colombo, the lady of W. Granville, Esq., Paymaster-General, of a 
daughter.—13. The lady of H. Matthews, Esq., H. M.'s Advocate Fiscal’s 
office, of a son. 
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Marriage.—Jan 14. At Colombo, Mr. J. Ebert, to Miss Emilia Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Mr. C. Jansen. 
PENANG. 
Births. —Nov. 7. The lady of Lieut. W. J. Macvitie, Artillery regt., of a 
son.—Dec. 3. The lady of the Rev. R. S. Hutchings, of a son.—13. The lady 


of John Anderson, C. S., of a son. 
Death.—Oct. 29. Mrs. Wyatt, wife of Capt. Wyatt, of the Country Service. 


OUT STATIONS. 


Births.—Dec. 27. The lady of Lieut. Thomas Bayly, H. M. 20th regt., at 
Poonah, of a son.—Jan. 3. At Vizianagram, the lady of Major Marrett, com- 
manding the 11th N. L, of a son.—7. At Masulipatam, the lady of Capt. J. 
Matthews, 37th regt., of a sou.—8. At Lahorpore, the lady of Capt. J. Hailes, 
Sub.-Assistant, H. C.’s Stud, of a son; at Bhooj, the lady of Ens. Doherty, 
iSth N. I., of a daughter ; at Nagpore, the lady of Lieut -Col. Wilson, of the 
Rifle corps, of a daughter.—12. At Negapatam, the lady of Mr. J. M. Muhl- 
dorff, of a son.—13. At Patna, the wife of Mr. D. Joze, of the Patna collec- 
torship, of a daughter.—18. At Elichpore, the lady of Capt. W. Ledlie, of the 
38th Bengal N. [., of a still-born son.—22. At Jubbulpore, the lady of Capt. 
M. Nicholson, of a son.—30. At Meerut, the lady of H. Tuckett, Esq., 
H. M.’s 11th Drags., of a son.—Feb. 1. At Hadjeedungah, the lady of W. J. 
Baldwin, Esq., of a son; at Gourypore, the lady of J. R. Cook, Esq., of a 
son.—6. At Bauleah, the lady of G. G. Macpherson, Esq., of a daughter ; 
at Dacca, the lady of Capt. J. Watkins, 62d N. I., of a daughter. 

Marriages.—Dec. 19. At Berhampore, Capt. D. Wilkinson, 28th N. I., to 
Miss Beaty, only daughter of the late F. Beaty, Esq., R. N.—Jan. 9. At 
Mysore, Mr. William King, of the Residency Office, to Miss Arabella Jane 
Fermier, second daughter of Mr. J. W. Fermier, of the Revenue Board.— 
20. At Hamirpore, in Bundeleund, Gavin Turnbull, Esq., H. C.’s Medical 
Establishment, to Miss J. J. Fenwick,—21. At Chinsurah, Mr. J. F. Malcolm, 
to Jane Mary, eldest daughter of the late B. Saunders, Esq., attorney-at-law. 
—28. Mr. L. de Almeyda, fourth son of the late J. B. Almeyda, Lsq., to Mrs. 
A. M. Rebeiro. 

Deaths.—Dec. 8 At Amherst Island, near Cheduba, John Breen, Esq. of 
the firm of Breen and Co., aged 67.—12. In camp, near Colapore, in his 38th 
year, Andrew Gibson, Esq., M. D., Surgeon Ist Gren. reg.—19. At Goa, 
Major A. Pereira, aged about 77 years. Major Pereira was a native of Bom- 
bay.—21. At Secunderabad, Matilda, the infant daughter of Mr. Sub- Assist. 
Surgeon W. Collins, aged 16 menths.—24. At Saugor, the infant daughter of 
Dr. Urquhart.—27. At Cuttack, Lieut. J. G. Gordon, 30th N. L., son of A. 
Gordon, Esq. of Belfast.—29. At Colapore, in the Southern Mahratta country, 
Lieut. Wensley Lewis, of 4th Light Cav.—Jan. 13. At Mazagaum, V. Hale, 
Esq. of the Hon. Company’s Civil Service, aged 39.—14. At Surat, the infant 
son of Major G. S. Whitehill, 10th N. I. ; at Akyab Island, Arracan, Lieut.- 
Col. L. Wiggins of the 62d N.1.—17. In Assam, Capt. J. H. Waldron, 46th 
N. I.; at Kedgeree, W. Chalmers, Esq., Judge and Magistrate of Bhaugul- 
pore, aged 40.—19. At Prome, Mr. G. Godfrey, clerk of the Pay-Office, Ava, 
aged 25.—20. Near Chatterpore, the lady of Dr. G. T. Urquhart ; at Seram- 
pore, Capt. Arch. Montgomerie, of the Pension Establishment.—27. At 
Monghyr, J. Petty, the eldest son of J. P. Ward, Esq., C. S., aged 5; in 
camp, at Bhurtpore, of his wounds received in the storm on the ISth, Lieut. 
Henry Candy, of the Ist Bengal Europ. Regt. This gallant young officer 
belonged to the two companies of that distinguished corps which headed the 
assaulting column on the Jugeena Gate, under Lieut.-Col. John Delamain, 
and having lost all their own officers, were, on the termination of the day, led 
back to their tents by those of another regiment.—31. At Serampore, Capt. 
4. Montgomerie, of the Invalid Establishment, aged 38.—Feb. 5. At Delhi, 
C. Cowell, the youngest son of Lieut.-Col. Cooper.—12. Mr. A. Coss, of the 
Hon. Company’s Marine, aged 64; at Samarang, J. A. Agancor, Esq., late 
head teacher of the Armenian Philanthropic Academy. 
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At sea,—Nov. 19, on board the ship Carnatic, on his passage to Penang, 
Capt. H. B. Scarborough, of the Country Service.—Jan. 11, on board the H. C 
frigate Hastings, off the Low Island, Lieut. Charles Boye, aged 22.—Lately, 
On board the Hercules, whilst proceeding from Arracan to Madras, Capt. R. 
Agnew, of Ist Gr. Bat. 

EUROPE. 

Births.—July 16. At Edinburgh, the lady of Lieut.-Col. Macgregor, 93d 
Regt., of a son.—I8. At Lympstone, Devon, the lady of Major Collis, of a 
daugh’er. 

Marriages.—June 21. At Berlin, J. Annesley, Esq. H. M.’s Consul at 
Barcelona, to the Baroness Clementine of Brockhausen.—24. A. Wood, Esq., 
Bengal Medical Estab.. to Caroline Stewart, daughter of Col. Sherwood, of 
the Bengal Artillery. 

Deaths.—May 2.—On board the ship Maitland, Eliza, wife of Lieut.-Col. 
D. Campbell, of the Bombay Establishment.—6. On her passage from Cal- 
cutta, Mrs. Boyd, relict of the late J. W. Boyd, Esq. H. C.’s service.—June 
5. At the Royal Palace, Seville, Sir John Downie, Major-Gen. in the Spa- 
nish service.—26. At his residence in Wells, J. Holloway, Esq., Admiral of 
the Red.—July 2. At Tannachy, near Forres, Major-Gen. W. Grant, aged 
78 years.—5. At High Wood, of apoplexy, Sir Stamford Raffles, late Lieut.- 
Governor of Bencoolen and Singapore.—6. At London, Joho Farquhar, the 
late owner of Fonthill Abbey.—7. At Berne, in Switzerland, Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Moseley Power, K.C.B. and K.T.S.—15. At Dublin, the Hon. Lieut. 
S. T. Ongley, Grenadier Guards, aged 20 years.—20. At Plymouth, Capt. 
the Hon. R. Rodney, R. N. of his Majesty's ship Dryad, brother to Lord 
Rodney.—Lately, at Liverpool, where he arrived in bad health, Capt. Don- 
nelly, H. C.’s Military service, Bengal, and nephew to Vice Admiral Donnelly. 





COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE 


CALCUTTA.—FEs. 8, 1826. 


Government Securities, §c. 
Buy Rs. As. Seli Rs. As. 
8 


Remittable Loan, Six per Cent.. . . * . . Premium 23 8 22 

Five per Cent.Loan ...... . . . Discount. 1 8 2 8 

New Five perCent. Loan... . . . . . Ditto. 0 12 1 8 
EXCHANGE. 

Ou London, Six Months’ Sight, per Sicca rupee . . ai Baw 


On Bombay, Thirty Days’ Sight, 98, per 100 Bombay rupees. 
On Madras, do., 92 a 96 Sicca rupees, per 100 Madras rupees. 
Bank Shares—Premium 5,300 to 5,500. 


MADRAS.—Fes. 1, 1826. 
Government Securities, §c., as last quoted, viz. : 

Six per Cent. Paper, 26 per Cent. Premium. 
Old Five do. do. I do. Discount. Market very dull. 
New do. do. ‘do. Par. 

EXCHANGE. 
On England, at Three Mouths’ Sight, . . . . . ..... 1 10 
Ditto, at Six Months’ Sight, aa aa 1 104 
On Bengal, 104 at 107 Madras ru; ees, per 100 Sic ca ‘rupee: es. 
On Bombay, 9S Bombay rupees, per 100 Madras rupees. 


BOMBAY.—Fesruary 4, 1826. 
EXCHANGE. 
On Loudon, Six Months’ Sight. . «+ Is. 10d. to Is. tld. 
On Calcutta, Ninety Days’ Sight, 102 Bombay rupee s, per 100 Sicca rupees. 
On Madras, Thirty Days’ Sight, 97 ditto, per 100 Madras do. 











SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. Port of Arrival. ship's Name. Commander, Place of Depart. Date. 
1826. 
June 30 Portsmouth Lonach .. Driscoll .. Bombay Feb. 5 
July 1 Off Falmouth M. Wellesley Coulson .. Mauritius Mar. 23 
July 1 Off Plymouth Maria -- Thomson .. Mauritius Mar. 30 
July Portsmouth Thos. Grenville Manning .. Bengal .. Feb. 28 
July Portsmouth Mary Ano .. OBrien .. Bengal .. Feb. 11 
July Portsmouth Cesar .. Watt -. Bengal .. Feb. Il 
July Off Plymouth Triion .. Orear .. N.S.Wales Feb. 8 
July 2 Off Falmouth Andromeda .. Muddle .. N.S.Wales Dec. 22, 
July In the Clyde Catherine .. Porter .. Bombay Feb. 22 
July Gravesend .. Oscar -. Stewart .. Mauritius Feb. 26 
July Portsmouth William Miles Sampson .. Penang... Feb. 15 
July Dartmouth... Columbia .. Wilson .. N.S.Wales Mareh 8 
July Portsmouth Kains .. Sinclair .. Mauritius April 2 
July Weymouth Triumph  .. Green -. Bombay Feb. 18 
July 9 Deal .. Bussorah Merch Stewart .. Bengal .. Feb. 5 
July 10 Deal .. Alacrity .. Findlay .. Bombay Jan. 18 
July 10 Portsmouth John .. Popplewell Bengal .. Feb. 21 
July 11 Deal - Midas .. Baigrie .. N.S.Wales Feb. 18 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS, 


Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander Port of Depart 


Calcutta’ .. Java .. Driver -» London 
Bombay .. Cornelia .. Archer -» Boston 

Calcutta’ .. Neptune .- Cumberleze — Lond. & Madras 
Calcutta’ .. Elphinstone .. Maclean’ .. Lond. & Madras 
Calcutta .. Medina .. Briggs .. London, &c. 
Bombay .. Catherine .. Porter .. Greenock 
Madras .. Wellington .. Evans -» London 
Calcutta .. Claudine .. Christie .. London 

Madras .. La Madras .. Douzan -. Bordeaux 
Calcutta .. Norfolk .. Greig .- Lond. & Madras 
Calcutta’ .. Prince Regent .. Salmon .. Singapore 
Bombay .. Windsor Castle.. Heathorn .. Bengal 
Calcutta’ .. Resource -.» Tomlin .. Lond. & Madras 
Calcutta .. Eliza -- Faith -- London 
Calcutta .. Osprey -. M‘Gill .. Liverpool 
Madras .. Barossa -. Hutchinson,. Lond.& St. Jago 
Calcutta’ .. Upton Castle .. Theaker .. Bombay 
Madras -» Fairlie .. Short -» London 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE, 


Date. Port of Depart. Ship's Name. Commander, Destination. 
1826. 
June 25 Liverpool .. John Taylor.. Atkinson .. Bengal 
June 25 Deal .. Hoppo .. Simpson .. Batavia 
June 25 Deal -» Burrell -» Metcalfe .. Cape and Mauritius 
June 27 Deal .. Moffatt -» Brown -. China 
June 27 Deal -. Hugh Crawford Langdon .. New South Wales 
June 29 Hull -. Emma .. North .. Bengal 
July 1 Deal .. Cambridge .. Barber .. Madras and Bengal 





Shipping Intelligence. 
Port of Depart. Ship's Name, Commander. Destination. 


Deal .. Reaper -. Broad .. Bengal 

Deal .. Asia -. Adamson .. China 

Deal .. Isabella .. Wiseman .. China 

Portsmouth Carn Brae Castle Davey .. Bengal 

Deal .. Laburnum .. Tate -. Bengal 

Deal -» Ellen .. Camper .. Cape and Mauritius 
Deal .. Milo .. Winslow .. Manilla and China 
Deal .. Symmetry .. Smith .. Bengal 

Deal .. Mary Ann .. Spottiswoode Bengal 

Deal .. Ceylon -» Davison .. Ceylon 

Deal .. Britannia .. Ferris .. Cape and Mauritius 
Greenock .. Warner -. M'Vicar .. New South Wales 
Deal .. Rockingham.. Fotheringham Bengal 

Deal .. Lady Kennaway Surfleu -. Bengal 

Deal .. Madras -. Beach .. Cape and Bengal 
Deal .. Princess Amelia Kellaway .. China 

Deal .. Phoenix .. Anderson . Cork & N.S, Wales 
Deal .. Winchelsea.. Everest .. China 

Portsmouth Cleveland .. IHlavilock .. Mauritius 

Deal .. Tessie .. Winter  .. Cape and Mauritius 
Deal .. Cornwall .. Younghusband Bengal 

Portsmouth Coromandel... Boyes .. Bengal 

Portsmouth Lalla Rookh.. Stewart .. Madras,Penang,&c. 
Liverpool .. Tonia .. Purnell .. Cape and Mauritius 
Greenock .. Mary Hope .. Farmer .. New South Wales 
Deal .. Lady Flora .. Fayrer -. Bengal 

Liverpool .. John Hayes.. Worthington Bengal 

Deal .. Woodford .. Chapman .. New South Wales 
Liverpool .. Ganges .. Mitford .. Bengal 

Deal .. Newcastle .. Brown . Bengal 


GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 


PassENGERS HOMEWARDS. 


By the Thomas Grenville, from Bengal :—Mrs. Elliott; Mrs. Droz; Mrs. 
Harvey; Mrs. Crommelin; Rev. Mr. Thomason, Chaplain, Bengal; C. 
Elliott, H. C.’s Civil Service; W. S»errer, Esq. ditto; Mr. Allen; Capt. 
Hutchinson, Bengal Engineers; Capt. Wrottesley, H. M. 16th Lancers ; 
Lieut. Williams, Bengal N. I.; Mr. G. Simms, Assist. Surg.; Miss 'Temp- 
lar, Miss Drew, Miss E. F. Crommelin, and Miss M. E. Hawkins; Masters 
G. Money, Gilbert Money, W. A. Crommelin, F. Currie, and M. Ainslie ; 
8 servants. 

By the Lonach, from Bombay :—Mrs. Col. Bellasis ; Mrs. Col. MacDowall 
and child; Mrs. Marriott and child; Mrs. Norton and two children; Thos. 
Warden, Esq. Civil Service; Rev. Mr. Norton; J. D. Nicol, Esq.; Col. 
Mark Napier, H. M. Gth Foot; Lieut. Col. Mayne, Dep.-Qu.-Mast.-Gen. ; 
Maj. Morgan, 7th N. I.; Maj. Cash, Queen’s Royals; Maj. Tovey, and 
Surg. Arnott, H. M. 20th Foot; Capt. Greaves, Madras Cavalry ; Lieut. 
Robinson, H. M. 4th Lt. Drags.; Ens. Carpenter, 13th N. [. 

By the Kains, from the Mauritius :—Lieut. Burdwood, R. N.; Maj. Pritchard ; 
Capt. Foreman; Capt. Gunn: Lieut. Ince; Lieut. Walmsley; Assist.-Surg. 
Bell; Mrs. Gunn; 165 invalids of H. M. service. 

By the Bussorah Merchant, from Bengal and Madras :—Mrs. Smith; Mrs. 
Melge; Mrs. Mears; Miss Fitzgerald; Capt. Melge, 45th Regt.; Lieut. and 
Adj. Kenny, H. M. 89th Regt.; Mr. Manton; 7 servants; 30 invalids. 
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By the Alacrity, from Bombay :—Lieut. Millegan ; Liceul. Sewell. 

By the Andromeda, from New South Wales:—Mr. Mumford; Mr. W. 
Hamilton, Surgeon, R: N.; Mr. Hamilton, from Van Diemen’s Land; Mrs. 
Hamilton and two children; Mrs. Bisbee and two children; Mr. R. Bethune ; 
Mr. Walter and servant. 

By the Miles, from Penang :—Lieut. Kerr, 65th Bengal, N. I. 

By the John, from Bengal :—Mrs. Stephenson; Mrs. Bayle; Mrs. Suther- 
land and children; Mrs. Cole and children; Mrs. Richardson and _ chil- 
dren; Lieut. Richardson, H. M. Royals; Lieut, Smith, H. M. 45th Regt. ; 
Surg. Nisbett, R.N.; Mr. Cole. 

By the Triton, from New South Wales :—Maj. Goulburn, Colonial Secre- 
tary at N.S. Wales; Lieut. Carnac, of the Butfs; Doctors Anderson and 
Cunningham, R. N.; Messrs. Nott. Hindson, Campbell, Price, and Seaton. 

By the Warren Hastings, Mason, frem Bengal and Madras: Mrs. E. 
Mason; Mrs. Cleghorn; Mrs. Manning; Mrs. Maidman ; Mrs. Horsman ; 
Mrs. Latham; Mrs. Cursham; Miss Chinnery; A. Brock, Esq. C. S.; 
Doctors W. Horsman and R. Prince; Mr. J. Richmond, Assist.-Surg. 
Madras estab. ; Miss and Master Mason; Misses Elliott, Savage, Smith, and 
two Cleghorns ; Master Elliott ; Master and Miss Prince; two Misses Smal- 
ley ; two European female servants ; two Native servants ; Mr. M. M‘Farlane, 
free mariner; 21 invalids, three women, and 5 children. 

By the Maitland, from Bombay :—Mrs. Col. Tucker; Mrs. Capt. Tabois ; 
Mrs. Capt. Spinks; Miss Taylor; Maj. Farquharson, Bombay army ; 
Capt. Tabois, Madras army ; Capt. Parker, H. M.’s 46th Foot, in charge 
of invalids ; Misses F. Tucker, E. Edwards, and H. Young ; Masters 
H. P. Tucker, F. Grice, H. Grice, F. Hart, M. Bond, J. Bond, J. Edwards, 
P. Young, and J. Taylor; six European servants ; one Native ditto; de- 
tachment of invalids of H. M.’s 46th Foot; six women and three children. 
(Mrs. Col. Campbell, Mrs. Capt. Young, Col. Tucker, Mr. J., Taylor, and 
four invalids of H. M.’s and II. C.’s services, died at sea.) 

By the Windsor, from. Madras and China :—Brig.-Gen. MacCreagh and 
servant ; Col. and Mrs. Higgins and Native servant ; Mrs. Baker and infant, 
and one servant ; Misses Caroline and Ellen Baker ; Masters R. and C. Frank. 

By the Lord Hungerford, from Bengal :—Capt., Mrs., and Miss Nunn ; 
Mrs. Harvey and child; Lieut. M‘Cann. From Madras :—Capts. Reid 
and Lawrence; Lieuts. Gompety and Bird; C. Hyde, Esq.; T. T. W. 
Thomas, Esq. ; Mr. Hampton; Mr. Rump; Mr. P. Middleton; Dr. J. Shut- 
ter; 39 invalids; 4 women; 12 children. 

By the Duke of York, from China, &c.:—T. Miln, Esq. merchant, from 
Batavia ; Mrs. J. Elliott, from ditto; Master J. Stewart, from St. Helena ; 
Thos. Gahagan, Esq. (Madras Civil Service.) and Mrs. Gahagan, from the 
General Palmer, returned from ill-health. 

PASSENGERS OUTWARD. 

By the Lady Flora, for Bengal :—Colonel and Mrs. George; Colonel and 
Mrs. Rogers; Mrs. Commodore Hayes; Miss Thomas; Mrs. Hastie; Rev. 
Mr. Macpherson, and Lady; Capt. Waugh and Lady; Messrs. Lang, Uriata, 
Travers, and Sinall, writers; Messrs. Burt, Gerard, Hayes, Middleton, and 
two Elliotts, cadets. k 

By the Ceylon, for Ceylon:—Lieuts. Keogh, Keen, Philan, and R. A. Phi- 
lan, H. M. service; Mr. Gibson. 

By the Madras, for Cape and Bengal :—Mrs. Beach; Mrs. French; Mrs. 
Mackenzie; Misses Campbell, Digby, French, and E. French; Mr. French : 
G. French, cadet; Mr. W. French; Mr. Boyd and Mr. Mackenzie, free mer- 
chants; Messrs. M‘Lean, Edwards, and Johnson, cadets; Mr. Honey wood, 
free merchant; Dr. Babington, Assist.-Surg.; 7 servants.—For the Cape : 
Mrs. Acland; Mrs. Ebden; Misses Ebden, Henby, Kilby, Bird, Goveness, 
and Campbell ; Col. Bird, H. M. service; Doctors Bailey and Berdoft, R.N ; 
six children of Mrs. Ebden ; four servants. 





